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Introduction 


How to use this book 


This is a season-by-season guide to identification, harvest, and preparation of 
over 200 of the most popular and common edible wild plants of the U.S. and 
Canada. Hundreds of related edible species are also noted. In addition, the book 
covers identification of 20 poisonous plants and notes many other poisonous 
ones. Neither edible nor poisonous mushrooms are included. 

Detailed texts, maps, drawings, and nearly 400 photos (mostly in color) allow 
easy identification. But since there are over 20,000 species of plants to choose 
from in North America, excluding Mexico, it’s important to make identifications 
with care and caution. The trick is to carefully compare features of the plant at 
hand against those here. Remember this rule: When in doubt, leave the plant out. 

We have included edible plants for each season from every major region of the 
U.S. and Canada, except for the subtropical areas of southern Florida. We have 
excluded obscure plants and plants that are only marginally edible. Likewise, we 
have omitted plants that occur in limited numbers or are threatened. Two such 
plants are the Joshua tree (Yucca brevifolia) and the Saguaro cactus (Cereus gigan- 
teus), both slow-growing trees of the southwestern U.S. Rare or threatened spe- 
cies should never be gathered. 

The book’s plant-seeking and identification systems are simple and versatile. In 
most cases, you'll probably want to begin by consulting the “Seasonal Key to 
Plants,” beginning on page 30. This Key groups plants by primary “edible sea- 
son,” with other edible seasons noted there as well. Within the Key, you can 
easily hunt up plants in various ways: whether by common or scientific name, by 
distribution range, by general plant type, by habitat, or by edible options— 
whether you have an urge for something boiled, baked, raw, and so on. The more 
you use the Key, the more you'll like it. 

On the other hand, you may know a plant’s scientific or common name and 
simply want to learn more about it. In this case, just find its page reference in the 
Index in the back of the book. Caztion: Often, unrelated plants share a common 
name—from region to region, and from guidebook to guidebook. Thus, it is 
wise to learn or at least check the scientific names. 

At other times, you might prefer to browse a seasonal section in the body of 
this book itself to see what kinds of plants you might encounter on your next 
outing. There you'll find plants arranged as they are in the Key, by edible season. 
Within each of these seasonal sections, plants are arranged by type. That is, ferns 
appear first. Then come monocots such as the lilies and grasses. Last come the 
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largest group, the dicots, which include herbs (most soft-stemmed plants), then 
vines and shrubs, and finally trees. Within the herb groupings themselves, the 
plants are arranged according to flower color and leaf arrangement. 

The following table gives concrasting features of monocots and dicots. 


Monocots Dicots 

fsuch as antens, wild rice, cattail, fsuch av amaranth, mustard, black- 

corn tify, steoet flag, reed, camass berries, strawberries, sunflower, 

dily) plas. cherries, blueberries) 
Narrow leaves with parallel veins Broader leaves with nedike veins 
Flower parts in 3s or multiples of 3 Flower parts in Ss, sometimes 4s 
Vascular strands (bundles) scattered © Vascular serands (bundles) arranged in 
throughour a nonwoody stem a ring on stem that may be woody 
One seed leat per seed Two seed leaves per seed 


Common names and scientific names. Common names are useful, especially 
so if they are descriptive, but they often vary from region to region. Adding tw 
the disadvantage of using only common names, several plant species may be 
known by the same common name. In this hook, we've preferred to use a single 
common name but may list a second or even third common name when the 
names are widely used. Buc you'd be wise to confirm scientific names when con- 
sulting other plane puides or when using common names in everyday discussions. 

The scientific name, in Latin, is importante because it is the universally accepted 
name. Scienrific names for all planes and animals adhere to a binomial (two-word) 
system and are always italicized. The firse word designates the genus and bepins 
with a capical letter. A genus is a group of closely related species. The second 
word indicates che species and begins with a small leceer. A species 18 a group (or 
groups) of individuals that look similar and can freely interbreed. Hybrids be- 
rween species da occur though. 


Typographical tipoffs. The texes covering cach plant in this book employ ty- 
pographic variations that highlight categories for quick reference and announce 
whether a menuoned plant is covered elsewhere in this book. As in the example 
shown two paragraphs below, each species text begins with the common name or 
names, beneath which are listed additional seasons in which the plane is edible. 
Then comes the scientific name, always in ftafirn,, which may be followed by an 
italicized synonym in parentheses. This synonym is the outdated scientitic name 
under which you may find the plane listed in older plant guides. 

Boid face rype draws your eyes to che sequence of descriptive categurics. 
Bold face ftaljc announces primary identifying features. sMALLC APITAL LOTTERS are 
used far common names of planes covered in detail elsewhere in the baok and 
Incated by means of the Index. For mentioned plants not covered in detail, both 
the common and the scientific names are wiven. To look up these plants in other 
guides, use the scientific name. 
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Utah juniper Juniperus osteospernia 
Also edible axtunin. winier (synonym: f. sfabenses) 


Habitat: mesas, mountain slopes, high plains, principally from !,000—2,650 m 
(3,300-8,700 fc} elevation in dry rocky or gravelly soils. Identification: large 
shrub ox small bushy tree to 8 m (26 ft) high with ferrowed ash-gray bark tbat 
shreds in long, loosely attached strips. Leaves uny, scalelike, opposite and 
overlapping one another in 25, closely pressed against branchlets, 3-4 mm 
(0.1—0.2 in) long, usually gland-doced on back, sharp-pertnted at tip, yellou- 
ish-green. Male and female flowering cones usually produced in spring on sepa- 
rate trees, inconspicuous and usually overlooked. Frasts small, leathery berries 
6-9 wa (0.2-0.4 in) én diameter, nearly globe-shaped, reddish-brown, resiu- 
ons, sweet, with mealy texture, containing |, rarely 2, seeds. Harvest and prepa- 
ration: same as for ROCKY MOUNTAIN [UNIPER. Related edible species: cacirornia 
JUNIPER and ROCKY MOUNTAIN JUNIPER (preceding). Poisonous look-alikes: same as 
for ROCKY MOUNTAIN JUNIFFR. 


Nature's diversity 


Some plants tasre pood and are easy to divest, while others are marginally so. 
Many others are unpalatable or even poisonous. Why? Plants, like animals, are 
products of millions of years of evoludan and adapeation. Through ail this time 
and even today, they are subject to many influences, including changes in cli- 
mate, soil, and water; competition from other planes; and the scores of plant- 
eating animals, ranging from insects to mammals. Some annnals, particularly che 
insects, have gradually specialized by feeding on and laying eggs on specific plant 
species and groups. If a plane fails to adape ro these external influences, the result 
can be serious depletion or even extinction of its species. 

Planes, like animals, have developed a myriad of defense mechanisms to coun- 
ter the concinuing attacks by animals. Bur, unlike animals, plants cannot pick up 
their roots and race for safety. Nor have many plants taken the offensive and 
become predators; the parasitic and insectivorous plants are remarkable excep- 
tions. So to defend themselves or ensure survival of cheir species, most plants 
have developed claborate mechanical, chemical, and reproductive characteristics. 


Reproduction. Some plant species survive largely because of their high repro- 
ductive capacity. Here, the plants reach sexual maturity early, produce large 
quantines of seeds or other propagules, and may be adapted co a wide variety of 
habicars, especially on sites disturbed by man. [n these ways. dandelions, chick- 
weed, shepherd's purse, and other plants channel much of their resources inte 
reproduction. With their raph growth and eacly maturation, they outcompete 
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many slower-prowing plants. This phenomenon is easiest to observe in yards and 
on land reverting back to a wild state. 


Armament. Salt other plants employ an arsenal of external structures (spines, 
thorns, stinging hairs) that can deter larger animals from browsing. These defen- 
sive structures offen occur in conjunction with internal mechanisms such as 
tough fibers and birter-tasting or even poisonous chemical compounds. Did you 
ever notice how many thistles remain uncaten in fields otherwise heavily 
browsed by deer or cattle? 


External chemical defense. Another defense is the production of tiny glands or 
plandular hairs on che phant surfaces. These scructures may produce an array of 
chemical compounds that may even be secreted onto the surfaces of stems and 
leaves. Secreted substances usually ghsten in direct light and are sticky. They may 
also emit a repulsive oder. Many members of the sunflower family have tiny 
glands on the leaves, stems, or outer surface of the flower clusters. As a test, 
place some fresh leaves and flowers of tarweed (Grindelia species) in a plastic bag 
for a few hours and then open the bag. You'll smelt a heavy resinous odor from 
the glandular secretions. The secretion and odor are believed to repel leaf-eating 
animals. 


Internal chemical defense. Many plants produce chemical compounds within 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits, which make the plant casre bad or render it toxic. 


The cholla's armament, below ieft, consivti of spinei that readily pierce flesh. Spine tips 
may break off when you attempt to wmore them. Below right, the glistening, wticky 
toating on tarweed flowers fs secreted by tiny flower glands. As a chemical defense, it 
renders the plants unappetizing te potential predators. (Elias photos) 
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This is why some recipes later in this book tell you to soak the plant parts in 
water first or to discard the water after the plants have been cooked. Other 
recipes recommend using only young leaves or stems because the young pares do 
net contain high levels of the undesirable chemical compounds. Also, young 
parts are tenderer because the vascular strands and fibers have not had enough 
ume to enlarge and coughen. Even extended cooking won'r render all plants 
edible. The poisonous components in such plants as irises, water hemlock, and 
others cannot be broken down, nor can they be leached out by water changes or 
cooking. 


Appeal to animals. There are times when it is to a planr’s advantage to be 
eaten. After plants have flowered and produced fruits, reproduction and, ulti- 
mately, survival of the species require that the seeds be dispersed to sites suitable 
for germination and growth. To achieve seed dispersal, plants use unwitting ani- 
mals. Consider the tasty and nutritious flesh of wild berries. The tiny seeds inside 
many kinds of berries pass through animals unaffected by the digestive process 
aml ate so dispersed in excrement. 


What determines the taste of wild plants? 


Experienced foragers know chat the taste of a particular species from one site 
may differ slightly from that of the same species at another site. This is due to 
genetic variation usually manifested in differing physical or chemical characteris- 
ucs. Thus, the degree of bitterness or mildness in many members of the mustard 
and daisy families, for example, can be attributed to natural genetic variations. 
Chemical composition of the soil along with ocher substances added by man or 
animals can affect che taste of some plants, especiatly smaller herbs. 

Then too, people themselves differ in their ability to taste and in their toler- 
ance of certain plant compounds. Just as many foragers enjoy fresh dandelion 
greens and boiled cattail stalks, others may detest them. You might acquire a 
taste for certain wild edibles only after experimenting with harvest and prepara- 
tion techniques. 


Danger of overharvesting 


Avoid overharvesting and thus eradication of a plant from a site. Try to make a 
note of the reproduction levels of wild edibles in your area. If you harvest native 
plants faster than they can reproduce, you'll have a detrimental impact on the 
environment. Irs a good rule always to leave some mature plants to produce 
fruits and seeds. 

Obviously, you won't cause serious ecological damage if you harvest plants 
introduced from other countries. Introduced plants are already alien to native 
habitats. The widespread invasions of these introduced plants in the wake of 
man's new settemencs have permitted them to become established and in some 


dan saemmer. gravelly flood-scanved streambanks may be dominated by purple loosestrife, 
av shown feft. Beneath the lanvwstrife. mature ostrich forn frond, ave druing. Thetr 
byron plames will vena teatil spring to belp foragers find the fern’: tasty young 
fiddleheads. Right, the density of thit cattail “panten” on the edge of an artificial pond 
nus annuaily increaved by jeeedtug. UDykeman phate) 


cases to overcome the natives. Examples of introduced species include dandeli- 
ans, chickweed, nuustard, and plantain. 


Habitat guide 


With the acguisigan ef this book, you have taken the first and easiest step 
toward a feast of wikl edibles. Though good eating is a major goal herc, don't 
overlook che potencial fun in simply foraging for plants, Wirh a lice knowledge 
of plane ecalogy and fiekd idencificadion you can find an abundancy of wild tuods. 

Except for nuts, acorns, and sap in season, forested areas have fewer edibles to 
offer chan most unforested arcas. Yet in northern deciduous forests you might 
find Indian cucumber and bunchberry, among many other plants. In hardwood 
forests carly in the growing season, look for marsh marigold, toothwort, and 
several of the violers near small streams and adjacent mucky areas. In che rich, 


Left, bulldozed teo wars priar to the photo at deft, thiv “disturbed” site offers varians 
edibles including deck thrown mature seed stalks), evening primrose tyellow-flawered 
alhy), and stinging nettle (dark green plauts topped by long stender flower spikes). 
Right, desert habitats dominated by tall sagnavo cacti, with edible fruit, may als offer 
edible prickly pear and mesquite. (Dybeman and Elias photos) 
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moist and neutral-soil woods you may find wild onions and leeks. Near the edge 
of the woods, you may see the broad leaves of paclic mustard. fere also dwell che 
greenbriers and catbrier. 

In spring, along gravelly stream banks regularly scoured by floods, look for che 
delicious fiddieheads of the ostrich fern. The task is easier if you firse notice the 
tall brown fern plumes from che previous year. Later chis habitat may offer cender 
young neties and one or both species of yeowelweed, which, away from streams, 
may grow in moist, fairly open areas. Partially sunny areas in spring may reward 
you with mints and watercress. 

Marshy pond edges often offer wihl-food bonanzas. From the catcul (“Cossack 
aSparagus’) early in spring to the arrowhead tubers in che fall and winter, these 
sites provide continuous sources of foals. Among che providers are pickerel- 
weed, cattail, common reed, arrowhead, water lilies, great bulrush, and wihl rice. 
Its offen wise to start the spring harvest by checking for new sprouts on the 
cattal coors. Fortunately, none of us needs mo complete che harvest svason in 
December the way the Indian squaws did, according to Lewis and Clark, by 
standing in chest-deep ice water, loosening arrowhead tubers from the mud with 
their toes. 

Sights disturbed by bulldozers or plows are always worth a close look. For a 
grand variety of greens, from carly spring to summer, visit such disturbed areas 
frequently. Lawns provide dandelions, chicory, plantain, and other greens best 
gathered as carly as possible. In cecently disturbed sites such as last year's garden, 
mustard, winter cress, chickweed, and shepherd's purse are followed! by lamb's 
quarters, amaranth, purslane, and many other edible “weeds.” A year or so after 
being disturbed, these sites may chen produce docks, pokeweed, evening prim- 
rose, salsity, milkweed, and nyany other edibles. 

Roadsides offer bounty closely akin to bulldozed areas. Yee aute traffic and its 
pollutants often make roadside foragsng unhealthy. In June along a lightly wav- 
eled dirt road, you may want to cut poke or asparagus shoots, or pick common 
day lily buds. In fall, you might dig for Jerusalem artichokes or common day lily 
tubers. 

While foragng tor spring greens, note locauons of che flowers of blackberry, 
raspberry, blueberry, and elderberry. Most ok fields and forese edges produce 
one or more species of berry plants during the succession moewanl a woodland 
plant community. Ekderberry blossoms are edible, but be sure to leave ptenty for 
fruit production. in the Northeast, raspberries and blueberries fruit first, fol- 
lowed by blackberries and elderberries. [f you live in an area with beavily fruiting 
serviceberries, first locate their white flowers in spring against the leafless grays 
and browns of woods and river edges. Gather the serviceberries that rhe birds 
don't get first, during blackberry time in midsummer. 

in summers throughout the rough lands of the West, look for currants, yuccas, 
prickly pears, and immature mesquite pods. 

Hf you plan your vacation to the Ease Coast for late summer, loak for ripe beach 
plums. They are frequently plentiful, though few people seem to pick them. Hf 
camping in national or stare parks, of course, first obtain permission ro pick. 
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In che East, September is a great month tor sumac bernes along the edges of 
woods and in old fields. The staghorn sumac is bese then and the smoorh sumac, 
which reaches its peak earlier, still has good Navor. in the West, squawbush fruits 
are harvested in September. As the first frost approaches, grapes and viburnums 
ripen along brushy fencerows and wood's edge. Early fall ts also the ume to drive 
the country roads looking for che first fallen nuts. The best-producing nut trees 
are in che open and along roads and oid fences. Make note of the nut tree loca- 
tions early and check them periodically in order to beat wildlife co the nuts when 
they begin co fall. In fact, you ean gain the advantage over wildlife by climbing 
nut trees and shaking the nuts louse. 

Through the fall, took in fields for hawthorn and rose fruits undergoing their 
post-frost sweetening. After chat, you might sit back and reiax until the following 
springs Maple sugar season. 

Winter foraging serves almost exclusively for survival fare or for diversion 
during a January thaw. If the wild food fever strikes you in winter, you'd be best 
served in warmer southern climes. 


Harvest and preparation 


Shoots, leaves, and other aboveground parts. For all aboveground tender 
parrs, the time berween harvest and eating is critical. Same plants lose much of 
their vitamin content in a few hours. So avoid saving them until they taste as flac 
as if chey'd come from a supermarket! 

Ic's also important to forage at correct times. Several preens, including chicory 
and winter cress, become bitter very early in the growing season. Pokeweed 
shoots increase in coxicity as they grow. And many other greens such as ostrich 
fern and plancain become tough or fibrous with age. 

Even though the shoots lose palatabiliry as they grow, new leaves and growing 
tips of many planes, such as miner's lettuce and Jamb’s quarters, remain tender 
and edible throughoue the growing season. Plants such as milkweed, cartail, and 
common day lily also produce edible flower buds and flowers, and during the 
prowing season are worth several foraging visits. As the years pass, you may want 
co develop your own regional calendar of the harvest dates for plant parts. 

Some planes are best picked by hand—a leaf or tender tip at a time. Densely 
teaved plants such as sheep serrel and chickweed are best pulled up whole before 
you use scissors to shear off the leaves. Since nettles, greenbrier, and some other 
edibles are armed in various ways, you'll need gloves and shears for harvesting. 

Wash the freshly harvested plants with cold water. Then cook them with con- 
ceen for their taste, tenderness, and nutritional value. With shoots, you can retain 
most vitamins by bundling and steaming them like asparagus. This works well 
with fern fiddleheads, cattail shoots, Japanese knocweed, and, of course, wild 
asparagus. Shoots with bitter sap like miikweed’s or a toxic substance, as in poke- 
weed, may be bundled bur muse be submerged in changes of botiing warer to 
render the plants safe to eat. 

Normally you should avoi! submerged boiling of tender, delicare leaves and 


Left. fora nutvitiony flour additive. shake pollen from cattail male flower spikes. Plants 
at right (not adf edibles tlustrate terns aved tn this book to characterize undergrannd 
plant parts: | tor. ave a wild carrot taproot, a jack-in-the-pulpit corm, a lily-of-the- 


valley bulb, violet rhizomes. and day lity tubers, (Dykeman photos! 
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growing tips. Here boiling has about the same effect as soaking your breakfast 
ceceal in boiling water and then draining the water off: All che flavor and cexture 
and much of the nutritional value arc lost. For such plants, including lamb’s quar- 
ters and chickweed, use just afew tablespoons of water beyond that which is left 
from washing. Within 1-3 minutes such greens are done co perfection. 

Coarser greens such as dock and cleavers require longer vaoking, barely cov- 
eted with warer. Cook until cender instead of just chewy. Plants with roxic or 
bitter substances must be boiled in changes of water, although che process re- 
duces much of the vitamin content. A pinch of baking soda will help eenderize 
rough greens but promouces vitamin loss. 

When possible, ery to combine bland greens wich chose having a bitter or sour 
character. While coarse ury-textured greens are cooking, add a lietle bacon prease 
or butter. Season only after cooking. 


Roots, tubers, and other underground parts. Several ptants produce taproots, 
tubers, or corms that are excellent substitutes for potatoes and root crops. These 
plancs are usually bese from fall through early spring when most other wild foods 
are scarce. The underground structures serve as storehouses of carbohydrates 
and are richest in starch at the end of the growing season. As che earth warms in 
early spring the starch is converted to sugars that may sweeten the underground 
scructures. When the plants begin to grow and most of the starches have been 
converted, the underground structures generally become soft and unpalatable. 

But there arc disadvantages to using underground parts as food. The above- 
ground parts of many planrs die in autumn and either shrivel greatly or break 
away from the roor, making foraging very difficult. Then positive identification is 
a tough challenge since you nearly always need aboveground parts for reterence. 
Mistaking a species such as death camass (Zygadenws} for the edible camass [Ce- 
matsiajwould be fatal. As with all wild fond gathering, be certain of what you 
collect. 

Once you have gathered a batch of fleshy roots or other underground parts. 
cook them like poratoes. Options include boiling, baking, and frying, as well as 
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the pit-roasting method used by Indians in dry climates. For pit roasting, dig a 
hole at least 2 fe by 3 ft and abour 2 ft deep. Line the bottom and sides with racks. 
Build an intense fire inside the pit to heac che stones and adjacent carth. After 
several hours of burning, clean out the burning woud and coals and line the cocks 
with green grass or Jeafy twigs. Lay in the food to be roasted and cover it with 
more grass. Pour ina pine of hot water to produce steam. Top che pit with 5 com (@Z 
in) of soil and build a fire on it. For groundnuts and arrowhead tubers, maintain 
the fire for 3—4 hours. To reduce camass bulbs to a sweet blackish mass, Indians 
cooked them from up ta 3 days. Whatever way you cook underground edibles, 
leave the skins on to preserve most of the vitamins. 

Underground parts of some plants are excellent raw as trail nibbles or in salads. 
Examples include wild onions, Indian cucumber, and cactail root tips. You can 
experiment to determine which others are neither too tough nor too bitter for 
ealing raw. 

Tough roots of cattails and some other species can be crushed to release the 
stareh, which can then be dried for use as flour. Other species may be dried 
whole or sticed and stored for long periods, a very valuable preparation for Indi- 
ans, who relied on seasonally available foods. Drying also removes the toxicity of 
the reots of planes such as skunk cabbage and jack-in-the-pulpit, which are not 
included in this book because of their toxicity when fresh. 


Beverages. You can brew teas from a wide range of leaves, fruits, rwigs, and 
even roots, many of them high in vitamin C. Most tea materials may be used tresh 
or dried; check the species texts in chis book to learn which is best for cach plant. 

Pick leaves at their peak growth. Then dry them in a warm place out of direct 
sunlight. If you use a warm oven, remember that too much heat will drive off oils 
that give the beverage irs flavor. Store dried leaves in a sealed container. The 


Below, a berry scoop fashioned from a plas- 
tic container can yreatly increase your bar- 
rest rate, but it won't distinguish between 
ripe and naripe berries. Right. you can ese 
a fabric-cavered board to bounce most bard, 
unripe berries beyond a collectar box, (Dy ke- 
math pbotos) 
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same principles apply to the drying and storage of fragrant ewigs and root bark 
and te flowers of such species as basswood and clover. 

To prepare a cup of tea, 1 tsp of dried material or 2 tsp of fresh are usually 
enough. Steep the dried ingredients in boiling water, bute do not boil the tea, 
Otherwise you'll drive off the fragrance oils. Like commercial teas, strong-flavored 
ingredients need only a few minures of steeping. Delicately flavored strawberry 
leaves, birch twigs, and the like may require 15 minutes or mare. 

For flavor variations in teas, experiment with blends of ingredients. Since 
many plants make geod teas, the combinations are limitless, as suggested by the 
labels on commercially packaged wild rea blends. Caation: Be certain that all of 
your ingredients are safe to use. In this book we've avoided mention of folk 
remedies and medicinal uses of plants. Some of these are unproven and even 
dangerous. And those that may have merit often depend on correct diagnosis of 
an ailment. You're better off using commercially prepared medicine. Still, a cup 
of birch tea for a queasy stomach won't hurt you. 

Coffee substitutes are usually made from roasted, coarsely ground roors and 
tubers. Some, such as chicory and dandelion, are best harvested outside the 
growing season, while chufa tubers are firm and good to use anytime. Roast the 
material slowly, browning it all the way through. Too high a temperature will 
scorch it and give you a terrible cup of coffee. Store che prepared matcrial in a 
sealed container. Generally use 2 rcbsp of “coffee” per cup of water. Brew it like 
regular coffee but do not overbréw unless you have a cast-iron stomach. 


Praits and fruit juices. You need to handpick many fruits because they'H be 
attached too firmly to be shaken loose. But che shake method works well for 
bushes or trees such as mulberry, cherry, and highbush blueberry. Any large 
sheet of plastic or fabric will suffice. Just spread ic under a portion of the plant 
and shake che branches above. You may be amazed at the quantities you harvest. 
Large trees may require climbing. This method works well on nut trees, too, and 
helps you beat the squirrels co the nuts. 

If shaking won't work but the fruits are large and firm like cranberries, impro- 
vise a toothed scoop from a plastic 2 licer (2 quart) jug. With practice, you can 
make this scoop a highly efficient gathering device. 

Some clustered fruits such as grapes, mountain ash berries, and elderberries 
will not yield to shaking or scoops. Here you'lt need to rake the whole cluster 
with fingers, knife, or pruning shears. Then you can strip the fruits from their 
stems. Soft fruits like strawberries and raspberries have to be picked by band. 

If you strip firm fruits such as blueberries from che ewigs, you'll usually wind 
up with many unnpe fruits in the bucket. You can sort out unripe fruits cediously 
by hand, or you can rig up a bounce board, as shown in the accompanying photo. 

Drying Frits. Drying processes are described later in many of the texts on 
individual species or plant groups. But as a general rule, select only fully ripe 
fruits. Dry small fruits whule, pit the pitted ones, and cut large ones into pieces 
or slices. 
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For best results place the fruits in a single layer on a rack made wich a nylon 
screen or thin cloth. 1f drying is done outside, place the rack our of direct sun- 
light. Turn the fruit once or ewice daily and cover the rack or take it inside at 
night. You may find it more convenient to place the cack in an actic, which may 
be ideally warm and dry during the summer. Just be certain there are no mice or 
squirrels there. Artic and outdoors drying requires from a few days to two weeks, 
depending on the fruit and the weather. 

If you are ambitious, make a solar dryer, which is basically a sun absorbing box 
with adjustable vents to allow air exchange while maintaining a temperature be- 
low 80°C (175°F). The effect is che same as from using a warm oven, bur the 
energy is free. Drying time in a solar box or kitchen oven will be from 6 hours to 
? days. Remember to turn the fruit occasionally to promote uniform drying. The 
process is completed when no juice can be squeezed from the fruit. If you fail to 
dry the fruic enough, it will mold. Store i¢ in sealed plastic or glass containcrs 
away from hght. 

Most dried fruits store well but a few, such as saguaro, may have insect eggs on 
them and will become wormy in time. Avoid worms by pulping and boiling the 
fruit, then drying it in a thin sheec to make fruit leather. This lightweight, nucri- 
tious fruit form is great for trail use. For cooking use 4 cup of dried fruit per cup 
of fresh fruit called for in a recipe. But soak rhe dried fruit about 15 minutes 
beforehand. 

Cold drinks ¢an be made from the juices of many fruirs. Extrace the juices after 
crushing the fruits and cooking them over low heat. To finish the beverage, you 
usually need only add sweerening and perhaps a little water. Grapes, cranberrics, 
aml ced mulberries are among the best fruits for juices. To extract the flavors of 
drier fruits such as the sumacs, soak chem in hot water. Served cold or hot with or 
without sweetening, sumac juice is delicious. 

Saps from maples, birches, and other crees, taken during sugaring season, 
make excellent drinks. Sap is best within a day or cwo of harvest. Try some in 
spring while you are making maple syrup. 


Jeélies. Most jellies are made from fruits, but any leaves with fragrant oils can 
be used as a base, mints being the best example. For most preparations, select 
firm ripe fruit. Some fruits such as grapes produce beccer jelly from a mixture of 
ripe and unripe fruits. 

Wash che fruits and remove blossom ends and stems. Cut up large fruirs. Crush 
soft fruits co stare the release of juice. Add water and cook until very soft or until 
all sceds are free from the pulp. Pour into a wet jelly bag and drain. Squeezing 
the bag increases quantity but reduces clarity of the juice. 

Accompanying recipes are based on the use of commercial powdered pectin. 
But, depending on ripeness and type, some fruits may not need pectin. To deter- 
mine che need for pectin, mix | tbsp each of juice and alcoho! (grain or woud). If 
a solid mass forms, no additional pectin is needed. If flakes or a loose mass forms, 
add pectin. Slightly underripe fruits are generally richer in pectin than ripe ones. 
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Jelly Recipes 
Note: All recipes except grape require pectin. 


Approx. Approx. 
amount Water simmer Juice Sugar Yield 

Fruit (cups) (cups) time (min) (cups) (cups) Lemon (cups) 
Barberry/Apple 6/3 1 20 4 3 none 4 
Blackberry, Dewberry 8 none 3 344 5 none 6 
Blueberry, all types 11 1 10 5447 YC 9 
Buffaloberry 8 1 10 4 6 none 7 
Cherry 7 YY 10 314%4 44% none 5 
Currant 14 14 10 6 6 none 8 
Grape (use no pectin) 8 \% 10 4 4 none 6 
Huckleberry 11 1 10 54 7 yc 9g 
Indian Fig 6 214% 20 4 4 YC 6 
Mint WyA* 3% aie 3 4 %4C S54 
Mountain Ash 8 4 10 4 i Y%C 7 
Mulberry, Red 8 2 20 4 514 none 6 
Plum, American 8 1% 20 6 6 3 tbsp 8 
Plum, Beach and 
Flatwood 8 14 20 6 8 3 tbsp 814 
Prickly Pear 6 21% 20 4 4 Wwe 6 
Raspberry, Black 14 1 10 5 6144 none 7 
Raspberry, Red; 
Wineberry; 
Thimbleberry 10 1 5 4 5144 none 6 
Rose Hips 6 2 25 4 7 none 7 
Salal 6 2 20 5 5 none 7 
Serviceberry 6 4 20 444 3 YC 6 
Thornapple 8 4 10 4 7 Y%C 7 
Violet Blossom 4 aE t 2 4 Yc 4 
*Chopped leaves **Quick boil; lec scand 10 min. +3 C boiling water tInfuse 24 br. 


You can substitute liquid pectin or apple juice for powdered pectin, or you can 
boil the juice down until the jelly temperature reaches 105°C (220°F). 
Measure the specified volume of juice in a large kettle that will allow the 
rolling boil required for jelly making. Stir in pectin and lemon juice, if indicated 
in the recipe. Bring to a full boil with constant stirring. Stir in sugar and bring to a 
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rolling boil. Boil hard for one minute, remove from heat, and skim off foam. 
Immediately pour into hot, sterilized jars. When jelly is set, cover the surface 
with at least 14 inch of hot, melted paraffin. Remove any bubbles and make 
certain a complete seal is formed with the jar. 

For the recipes in the accompanying jelly table, amounts of water anu sugar 
will vary according to the individual barch of fruit, desired consistency of the 
jelly, and your taste preferences. 


Jams. Jams are made from whole fruits, cooked to a thick syrupy consistency. 
Select fully ripe fruits, and prepare no more than 3—4 quarts of fruit in one 
batch. 

Wash and drain fruit. Remove pits, if present. Seeds of species such as black- 


Jam Recipes 


Fruit 
Approx. Special pulp Sugar Yield 
Fruit amount procedures (cups) (cups) Other (cups) 


Barberry 5 Cc Crushin 1 3 314 none 4 
C water; 
cook 20— 
30 min; 
sieve 
seeds 


Blackberry 2 qt Crush; 5 7 none TY 
sieve 
seeds; no 
water 


Blueberry Wqt Crush 4 4 2 tbsp lemon 54 
thoroughly; 
no water 


Gooseberry 21% qt Remove 514 7 none 84 
ends; 
grind; no 
water 

Ground Cherry 1 qt MHalveand 4 444 14 C lemon 514 
crush; 1 
cup water 


Grouseberry 144 qt Crush 4 4 2 tbsp lemon 5Y4 
thoroughly; 
no water 


Huckleberry 14 qt Crush 4 4 2 tbsp lemon 54 
thoroughly; 
no water 
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Frutt 
Approx. Special pulp Sugar Yield 
Fruit amount procedures (cups) (cups) Other (cups) 


Mayapple 2 qt Crush in 4 4 le esp salt 54 
Yc 
water; 
cook 
gently 20 
min; 
colander 
gt Crush;144 4 3 none 5 
C water 
Persimmon 2 qt Halve; 4 3 none 5 
colander; 
no water 
Plum, Amer. 4 qt Pit; chop 6 8 none 914 
fine; 14 C 
water 
Plum, Beach and 4 qt _ Pit; chop 6 10 none 1014 
Flatwood fine; 14 C 
water 


No 


Mulberry, Red 


Raspberry, 
Wineberry, 
Thimbleberry (See 
Blackberry) 


Salal 14qt Crushand 334 5 14%C lemon 6 
sieve; no 
water 
Sea Grape 2 qt Crushin2 5 2 none 5 
C water; 
cook 15 
min; 
colander 
seeds 


Serviceberry 1 qt  Chopwith 4 3 5 tbsp lemon 5M 
2 oranges; 
grate 
orange 
peels; 
water to 
cover 


Strawberry 2 qt Crush; 5 7 none TY 
sieve 
seeds; no 
water 
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berries and grapes may be strained out during the process. Chop, grind, or crush 
the fruits as indicated in the accompanying jam recipe table. Pur in a saucepan, 
add water (if called for), and simmer 8—10 minutes—tionger if specified. Mea- 
sure fruit pulp into a large saucepan and add pectin. Bring to a full boil with 
constant sarring. Sar in sugar and other ingredients. Boil hard for i minute. 
Skim off foam. Ladle the jam into hor, sterilized jars to within 14 inch of top. Seal 
with paraffin or airtighe lids. if you use canning jars with 2-picce lids, sterilize the 
filled, loosely capped jars in a canner after you fill them. 

For jams without commercial pectin, boil prepared fruit pulp with an approxi- 
mately equal volume of sugar for about 30) minutes. Pack and store as above. 

Uncooked jam can easily be prepared from many fruics by grinding or blend- 
ing 2 cups of fruit with 4 cups of sugar. Let stand 30 minutes. Bring to a boil one 
package of powdered pectin in L cup of water. Scr liquid into fruit and sugar. 
Pour into sterilized jars and cover. Leave at room temperature for one day before 
refrigerating or freezing. Use within 3 months. 


Pies. Pie fillings can be as simple as fruit and sugar, but usually addicional ingre- 
dients will enhance the quality. 1f che fruic is bland, add lemon juice; if dry, add 2 
or 3 tbsp water. Vary the amounts of flour and suger according to juiciness and 
sweetness. Spices may aud zest. Experiment with che extras. The accompanying 
pie recipe table gives general, not absolute, quantities, 

Nine-inch pies will require 3-4 cups of fruic unless other ingredients add 
significantly to che volume of the filling. For muse pies, pour the fruit into the pie 
shell. Then mix the flour, sugar, lemon juice, water, and sale as called for and 
pout over the fruit. Top with spices and butter. Fruits such as huckleberries make 
better fillings if floured before going into che pie shell. Once again, experience or 
a detaited recipe book wilt help you arcive at che best procedure. 

Bake pies at 190-205°C (375-400°F) for 40—30 minutes, unless you partially 
cook the fruit and other ingredients before putting them into the pie shell. For 
baking next to a campfire the temperature is right if you can hold your hand for 


Pie Recipes 


Amount Sugar Lemon 
Frast {cups} (cups) furtce Flour Otber ingredients 
Blackberry 4 1 none 3tbsp 2 tbsp burrer 
Blueberry 4 ! 'l4othsp 4thsp 42 tsp nutmeg, 


2 thsp butter, 
mix berries with 
flour 

Currant 2 2 none Zibsp 2 beaten eggs 
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Fruit 


Elderberry 
Ground Cherry 


Huckleberry 


Japanese Knotweed 


Mayapple 


Mountain Ash 


Mulberry, Red 
Pawpaw 


Plum 


Raspberry, all 


Serviceberry 


Spanish Bayonet 


Strawberry 
Wineberry 


Amount 


(cups) 
3Y% 
3 


4 


3 (halves) 


3 
6 large, 
sliced fruits 


114 sliced 


3 pulp 


Sugar 
(cups) 


1% 
V4 


1Y 


34 


Lemon 

juice 
4 tbsp 2 tbsp 
3 tbsp none 
114 tbsp 3 tbsp 


none 4 tbsp 
6 tbsp none 

1 thsp 2 tbsp 
none 4 tbsp 
4 tbsp none 

none 4 tbsp 
none 2 tbsp 
1Y4 tbsp 3 tbsp 
3 tbsp none 

none 4 tbsp 
none 2 tbsp 
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Flour Other ingredients 


2 tbsp butter 


Y4 tbsp ground 
cloves, 2 tbsp 
butter 


\4 tsp nutmeg, 
2 tbsp butter, 
mix berries with 
flour 


3 beaten eggs, 
34 tsp nutmeg 


V4 tsp each, 
ground cloves 
and cinnamon 


VY tsp 
cinnamon, 2 
tbsp butter 


2 tbsp butter 


1 tsp cinnamon, 
4 tsp allspice, 
2 tbsp butter 


14 C sliced 
peaches, 2 tbsp 
butter 


VY tsp 
cinnamon, 2 
tbsp butter 


Y4 tsp cinnamon 
or nutmeg, 2 
tbsp butter 


V2 tsp 
cinnamon, 14 
tsp ground 
cloves or 
nutmeg, 2 tbsp 
butter 


14 tsp 
cinnamon, 2 
tbsp butter 
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not more than 8-10 seconds where the pie will be placed. [n situations where 
heat may be uneven, rotate the baking pie a part of a curn every few minutes. On 
a campout few diners will complain even if the pie isn’t cooked to perfection. 


Grains, nuts, and seeds. These fruits, like the fleshy fruits, generally ripen late 
in the growing season. Grains, nuts, and seeds are usually high in proteins and 
oils, making them valuable wild foods. Oily seeds and nuts may be used in many 
ways: Chopped or sliced, they serve well in baked poods and preserves and with 
preen vegetables. They can be eaten fresh or pressed for oil extracts. Most peo- 
ple bave tried bickory nuts, walnuts, and— perhaps among westerners—pinyon 
nuts. But these few most popular nuts are juse che beginnings of nature's grain, 
nut, and seed bounty. 

If you forage close to civilization, abandoned and disturbed sites will provide 
seeds of common weeds such as lamb’s quarters, amaranth, and purslane. Con- 
duce experimental harvests after the seeds are fully formed but before they have 
fallen from che plants. Cur whole planes and dry them on a cloth. When dry, the 
seeds can be shaken our and separated from other plant parts. This is labor- 
intensive harvesting, but it can be fun. 

Wich dozens of grasses, you can separate grains from their bulls by rubbing 
them between your hands or rolling or pounding them lightly with a rolling pin 
between two towels on a hard surface. Use either a natural breeze or an electric 
fan to blow the hulls away as you pour the mixture of hulls and grains from a 
height of several feec into a container. Here are two other winnowing methods: 
(1) Shake the seeds and chaff in a deep container or sack, causing the denser 
sceds co setde ro the bortom while che hulls and other light debris rise co the top. 
(2) Also, you can shake rhe mixture in water, causing the seeds, which are heavi- 
er, to sink and ocher materials to float. Experimentation will yield the most effec- 
tive process for the seeds you have at band. 

You can grind seeds into flour the old way with stones, but a modern blender 
or food mill makes the task much faster. Substitute your wild flour for some of 
the commercial flour in any recipe. You will soon concoct some favorite blends. 
Some ground-up seeds also make a pleasant boiled gruel. 

Little need be said about the various nuts in addition to the comments you'll 
find on each species later in this book. But here are a few general ips: When 
collecting hickory puts and walnuts, search out trees that produce large nuts 
because nut cracking is cou much effort to make small nuts worthwhile. The 
husks of hickory nuts are easy to remove. Those of the walnut must be crushed 
and rubbed off. If you take the trouble to remove husks 1n the field, you'll elimi- 
nate a stain and mess at home. Drying the nuts for at least a month makes nut- 
Meat extraction easier. 


Plant foods of the Indians 


As the big-game hunting phase of American Indian history evolved into the 
hunting/gathering phase, wild plants became an increasingly important part of 
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the Indian diet. Inland tribes in particular could no longer sustain themselves 
almost wholly on game within tribal cerritory, and infringement on territory of 
competing tribes posed a more sudden threat to life than malnouriskment did. 
The successful tribes learned to use the plants of their region in hundreds of 
ingenious ways. Overall, Indians used more chan 250 species of wild fruits alone. 

The first cultivated crop in che Southwest was probably sunflower. But well 
before chat crop, several thousand years p.c., Mexican Indians began to culeivate 
upland vines and grasses that bore goodly quantities of edible fruits and seeds. 
From these efforts came many forms of squashes, pumpkins, and gourds and six 
species of Indian-cultivated corn with more than 150 varieties. Later, Indians 
domesticated beans that through che centuries became five species with many 
color varieties. Through sound agricultural practices, Indians devcloped bean 
varieties that thrived in the many climates from Mexico to Maine. In various 
parts of the country, Indians also began cultivating peanuts, white and sweet 
potatoes, chocolate, vanilla, sunflower, Jerusalem artichokes, and other plants. 

Aericuleure gave the Indians more reliable food sources and, therefore, more 
contro! over their lives. Yet many tribes continued to spend much ot the year 
away from their summer setclements by taking advantage of a suphisticated sys- 
tem of wild food harvesting. For example, cultivated crops accounted for only 
about 25 percent of the Apaches’ food. 

Harvesting game and wild plants dictated a nomadic life wich extensive know! 
edge of nature. The tribes learned to harvest crops such as berries and wild rice at 
very specific stages to minimize losses to wildlife and natural shedding. 

In the dry Southwest, sparse vegetation resulted in intensive harvesting. And 
Indians naturally learned to favor high-calorie foods. Saguaro fruits provided the 
first succulent, sweet food of the summer for the Pimas and Papagos. In addition 
to high sugar contenr, the saguaro fruits offer high amounts of fat, protein, and 
vitamin C. Unfortunately, today as in early cimes, the dried fruits become infest- 
ed with fly larvae and so can't be kept long. Thus, eating the fruits, like harvest- 
ing, is seasonal. Since harvesting does not destroy the saguaro and since plenty of 
seeds are left behind for reproduction, intensive use over the centuries has had 
litcte effect on che saguaro population. 

Other desert plants including prickly pear, agave, Spanish bayonet, and the 
mesquite and screw beans provided important fleshy foods. A few plants such as 
pigweed, purslane, and wimbleweed provided greens. To the Sonoran desere In- 
dians, mesquite and screw beans were nutritionally more important than corn. 
Generally, the edible seeds used by the desert tribes came from more than 50 
species of grasses. Gathering them was extremely cedious. Several hours of work 
often provided only a cupful of seeds that served more as a flavoring than as a 
nutritional ingredient. 

tn arid regions, the Indians employed as little water as possible when preparing 
foods. Many foods were prepared from dried ingredients which were soaked and 
then baked or roasted. Early Indians boiled foods by placing bot stones in water- 
filled watertight baskets or hides. Later, ceramic pots came into use. Because of 
the mealy nature and bland taste of che major edibles in the Southwesc, Indians 
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supplemented the flavor with herbs, salt, sugar, onions, and chili. 

In iess arid regions, Indians made extensive use of hundreds of planes. Roats, 
shoots, and leafy foods were often cooked with oils from animals, nuts, acorns, 
and sunflowers. Most inland tribes lacked access to salt but employed flavor 
accents such as mints, bearberry, spicebush, onions, leeks, and partridgeberry. 
Sweers came from maple sugar and many fresh and dried fruics. 

To help ensure good harvests, Indians gave special care to many native plants 
in their narural settings. These included rice, water lilies, blackberries, cherries, 
currants, mulberries, caks, hickories, walnuts, beeches, and chestnuts. 

By the time the Pilgrims landed, all northeastern tribes except those of eastern 
Maine employed agriculture. This involved burning and clearing land, followed 
by the planting of native and introduced crops. Native plants included strawber- 
ries, grapes, plums, Jerusalem artichokes, and milkweed. Large fields were plant- 
ed with the “three sisters” —corn, beans, and squashes (including pumpkins) in- 
troduced from the Southwest. 

For some northern tribes rice was the staple food, often served with maple 
sugar. Family groups staked our fields for harvesting one or two wecks before the 
grains ripened. They harvested most of the crop by boat or canoe using two 
sticks— one to bend the stalks over the canoe, the other to sweep the grains off 
the stalk. Skilled harvesters made only the nipe grains fall. The complece crop was 
taken in several harvests a few days apart. Yet Indians took care to leave enough 
Brains to produce che next year's crop. A canoe full of grain was considered a 
good day's work, After gathering came a complex process of drying, parching, 
pounding, winnowing, and a final treading to remove the last bits of the hulls 
before storage in bags. 

In the Northeast, maple sugaring was a family project. Each family had its own 
reserved woodland dominated by sugar maples (sugar bush) with a sugaring lodge 
and a smaller storage lodge. An average camp with 900 taps in trees would obtain 
several hundred pounds of sugar. Sugaring was especially difficult before che 
introduction of iron kettles. Till then the Indians boiled sap by immersing hot 
stones into hide or bark containers and then reheated the stones as they cooled. 
After three to four weeks of maple sugaring, the family returned to their village 
with all rhe sugar they could carry. They stored the rest underground. 

Today, we still use many Indian food processing techniques. For exampie, the 
indians parched or thoroughly sun-dried grains and then stored them until grind- 
ing chem just before use. Stone grinding, couted by commercial bakeries today, 
was the only method available to the Indians. Beans, roots, and fruits were sun- 
dried. For an energy rich trail food, Indians made pemmican, consisting of dried 
berries, tallow, and meat. This combination was usually stuffed inro a cleaned 
intestine of a large game animal and bung to dry. The Inclians also gave us tech- 
niques of barbecuing, pit steaming, and baking, as wel as dishes such as succo- 
tash, bannock, and hominy. 

Colonists introduced many food plants to North America. Many came by in- 
tent. Others were unwittingly introduced in the soil ballast of ships. And many of 
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these foreign plants established themselves quickly. Today's Pimas and Papagos 
of Arizona may include in their diets lamb's quarters, curly dock, and dandelion 
introduced in the East by the colonists. 


Nutrition 


Media advertisements give the impression that highly refined, vitamin en- 
riched foods are the most nutritious. Vitamins are added to compensate for those 
lost in processing. Next come more additives ro extend shelf life. Only the food 
companies know how it’s all prepared. Certainly food additives have some merit 
in today’s burry-up lifestyle, bur it's doubrful that they improve on nature. 

Wild foods aren't advertised since they're free for che picking. Yet wild plants 
are just as tasty and nutritious as store-bought produce; often more so since 
they're fresh and unadulterated. Nutrition, the process of digestion and utiliza- 
tion of foods, is the same regardless of whether che food is wild or culrivared. The 
more we know about nurcition, the more assurance we have for balancing our 
diet. 

You can think of food as body fuel. The energy produced by food is measured 
in calories. An adult male requires about 18 calories a day, per pound af body 
weight. Women require scmewhar less; children and adolescents, somewhat 
More. Strenuous exercise can increase requirements upwards of 50 percent, and 
exposure to cold also increases caloric needs. Thus a £75-pound man might burn 
a little over 3,000 calories during a 24-hour period of normal activities and burn 
ever 5,000 calories chmbing a mountain in winter. 

ic’s impossible for us to eat exactly the right amount of food ac the rare we need 
it, so we all carry reserves of food energy in our bodies. The most readily availa- 
ble energy is stored in muscles and liver in the form of animal starch, or glycogen. 
When energy ts needed, this starch can be quickly converted to sugar. Fat, the 
body's secondary energy reserve, takes longer co break down into a useable 
source of energy. But the fat reservoir is targer. Even slim people carry enough 
fat to sustain life for wo weeks without additional food. Fat is the most concen- 
trated form of food energy and contains about 3,500 calories per pound. 

What we cat is just as important as how much. Ail food contains three primary 
nutritional building blocks in addition to water. These are protein, fats, and car- 
bohydrates. The enzyme action of our digestive system requires a combination of 
these three substances in order to function properly. Thus a knowledge of them 
will help you practice guod nutrition and supplement your diet with wild plants 
in the most beneficial way. 


1, Protein. This is the only substance that can supply the amino acids neces- 
sary for building and maintaining body tissue. Protein not needed for tissue is 
converted to sugar and used for energy, or further converted to far and stored. 

Protein in its original form cannot be stored by the body, and neither sugar nor 
fat can be reconverted to protein. Thus our bodies need a constant protein sup- 
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ply. Nutritionists recommend that £5 to 20 percent of caloric intake come from 
protein. 

Protein also promores the oxidation (burning) of fats and sugars for energy. Aa 
adult needs roughly a haif gram of protein a day per pound of body weight, mare 
for growing youngsters and people who are sweating heavily. Most Americans 
eat more protein than they need. 

Although ali foods contain some protein, the most significant amounts are 
provided by animal sources such as meat, milk, eggs, fish, ami poulery. Protein 
from these sources is complete and contains all amino acids necessary in the diet. 
This is not true of vezetable protein. Each plant species is unique in the amounts 
and types of amino acids it provides, and no single species supplies all of the 
essential ones. Incomplere proteins from two or more species, however, may be 
combined to form a complete protein. Beans and corn are complementary in this 
respect, and the combination is a popular one when cooked with romatoes. Plant 
and animal protein combinations also complement nicely. In this case it doesn't 
take much meat to satisfy human requirements. Orientals have long used poultry 
and fish primarily as a condimenc, combined with vegetables to provide complete 
and adequate protein. 


2. Kats. These should provide another 15 to 20 percent of your caloric intake. 
Egys, nuts, milk, cheese, butter, and oils are important sources of fats. Most 
people feel that fatty foods “stick to your ribs” longer, which is just another way 
of saying that ir takes longer to digest them. This ts also true of protein, so the 
traditional breakfase of bacon and exgs, heavy on facs and protein, sticks co the 
ribs. A normal diet containing meat and milk usually provides a full quota of fac. 


3, Carbobydrates. About 65 percent of your caloric intake should come from 
carbohydrares. And wild plants are primarily valuable for their carbohydrates. 
For dietary purposes, carbohydrates fall into two groups: starches and sugars. 
Foods high in carbohydrates include grains, vegetables, and fruit. Of these, veg- 
etables are especially impertane because they are a secondary source of protein. 
The traditional breakfast of bacon and eggs usually includes toast and jelly, the 
sugars from both providing a quick shat of energy. When that's used up, the fats 
and proteins will be ready to provide additional fuel. Since carbohydrates are 
digested faster than fats and proteins and are then burned up quickly, don’t be 
surprised if snacks of cookies, crackers, and candy don'e satisfy your hunger very 
long. Nuts would do a better job since they also contain significant amounts of 
protein. 


Vitamins and minerals. Vitamins and minerals in small amounts are essemitial 
for good nutrition. Nature has provided amply in the foods we ear, and if we eat 
the rizhe foods, the vitamins and minerals will be included. The table, below, 
shows recummended adult daily requirements. Some people (including female 
adolescents and pregnant and lactating women) require somewhat more. 
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Recommended Dietary Allowances 
_AMUNERALS VITAMINS 


Caleiym Phosphorus tron |Vitamsn A Thiamine Riboflacin Niacin Ascorbic acre 
fmg) (ety) {ragi| IU) (mg) {ag} (mg 
Male &00 800 1o7 = 3,000 L4 


Female 800 BOO LB] 4,000 1.0 1.2 13 45 
Source: Rerommended Deetary Alloteances, Nanonal Academy of Sciences, Washington, DC 


A balanced diet. Vital over the long term, a balanced diet is also important 
over short periods. Insufficient protein incake, if excended over several days, will 
cause fatigue, even if you consume enough carbohydrates. In addition, a dispro- 
portionate amount of fats in relation to carbohydraces usually results in an upset 
stomach. This is nature's way of acknowledging poor eating habits. Achieving 
proper balance, however, is easy if you remember this simple proportion: Mea- 
sured in calories, food consumption should total about '/s protein, Vs fats, and 
Ys carbohydrates. 

1F you want to fine tine your diet, the Appendix table on page 274 should 
help. The table was extracted from the Department of Agriculture's Handbook of 
the Nutritional Contents of Foods. Though with only a limited listing of wild edi- 
bles, it is the mese comprehensive and reliable reference available. The table can 
help you balance your diet, because wikt vegecables, fruits, and nuts are shown 
together with supermarket foods such as beef, milk, and eggs. Food values for 
wild plants not included arc often approximately the same as those of similar 
cultivated plants. For example, fiddleheads would approximare asparagus in food 
value. 

In addition to the energy content of foods, we've also included values for 
vitamins and minerals. Foods vary greatly in cheir nutritional content, and we've 
included this information ro dramatize the need for a balanced diet. 


Preparation methods. Nutritional values of fruirs and vegetables depend 
greatly on preparation. Fresh green leaves or shoots that must be cooked in two 
changes of water to make them palatable lose much nutritional value compared 
ro those that can be eaten fresh. Also, the longer fresh vegetables are cooked, the 
greater the loss of vitamins and minerals to the water. Proteins and carbohydrates 
are less affected by cooking. So for the sake of nutrition, the preferred order of 
Preparation options is raw, quick-cook or steam, bake, boil. 


Other plant zuides 


Since it is impossible co distinguish among all 20,000 North American species 
in this or any other book, you may also want co refer co identification guides 
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devoted to your own region or state. There are many wildflower guides available, 
yet even these treat only the most common species. 
Here’s a sampling of good regional plant guides: 


© The New Britton and Brown IUlustrated Flora of the Northeastern U.S. and 
Adjacent Canada by H. A. Gleason, third printing, 1963. 

® Manual of Vascular Plants of Northeastern U.S. and Adjacent Canada by H. 
Gleason and A. Cronquist, 1963. 

© Manual of Vascular Flora of the Carolinas by A. Radford, H. Ahles, and C. 
Bell, 1964. 

© Flora of the Pacific Northwest by C. Hitchcock and A. Cronquist, 1976. 

© A California Flora and Supplement by P. Munz, 1968, 1973. 

© Manual of the Vascular Plants of Texas by D. Correll and M. Johnston, 1970. 

© Rocky Mountain Flora by W. Weber, 1976. 


Good less-technical guides include these: 

© Newcomb’s Wildflower Guide by L. Newcomb, 1977. 

© The Audubon Society Field Guide to North American Wildflowers (Eastern Re- 
gion by W. Niering, 1979; Western Region by R. Spellenberg, 1979). 


For North American trees, we recommend The Complete Trees of North America 
by T. Elias, 1980. 


Key to edible-use symbols 


The symbols below appear in the “Seasonal Key to Plants” that follows and later 
in page margins of texts on each plant. After you've read the explanations below, 
you'll probably find the symbols distinctive enough to make repeated reference 
to this page unnecessary. You can exploit the symbols in either of two ways based 
on (1) your general interest in a plant’s range of edible uses and (2) your desire to 


locate plants with specific edible uses. 


g Trail nibble: plant part 
eaten as picked along the 
trail 


Salad: used raw in tossed 
salad (seldom steamed) 


i! Cooked “green” vege- 
aly table: boiled or steamed 
greens, shoots, buds, 
flowers, or young fruits 

used as a vegetable 


gf Underground vegetable: 

roots, tubers, corms, bulbs, 
rhizomes prepared as vege- 
tables, usually by boiling 
or roasting 


oO Fritter: plant part dipped 
in batter and deep fried 


Raw fruit: fruits eaten 
uncooked, though perhaps 
with toppings 


Cooked fruit: true fruits 
or nonfruit parts (such as 
rhubarb) used in pies, 
baked goods, and other 
dessert recipes 


Se Jams, jellies, sauces: 
made from fruits 


“a Syrup and sugar: such as 
made from maple sap 


rs Candy: plant parts or sub- 

stances that may or may 
not contain their own sug- 
ar that are boiled in sugar 
syrup to produce a confec- 
tion 


WW Grains: for cereal and for 
cooking whole, such as 
rice 


Nuts, nutlets, large 
seeds: used whole and for 
oil extract 


a Flour or meal: grains, 

nuts, other seeds, or 
starchy roots from which 
flour or meal can be 
ground 


Hot beverage: from tea 
or coffee-like preparations 


Cold beverage: fruit 
juices or originally hot tea 
or coffee-like beverage 
that has cooled 


§5§ 

wy 

Pickle: from pickling rec- 
ipes 

gx Seasoning: flavoring from 


% ground, grated, or cooked- 
whole parts 


Thickener: used like 
cornstarch to thicken 
soups 


Caution: minor reaction 
may result from eating 
wrong part, or too much 
of right part, or eating at 
wrong stage 


Poisonous: severe reac- 
tion results from eating 

wrong part, or eating at 

wrong stage 


rs) 
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Seasonal key to plants 


Spring 


Page/ Plant Region Habitat Edible Uses 


FERNS 


swamps, bottom- 


Pe 
58 Ostrich fern ‘ is hae stream 
Matteucta struthiopteris we. anks, ponds 


HERBS: MONOCOTS 


Flowers many in dense heads 


dry woodlands, 
ridges, rocky 
slopes, prairies 


58 Wild onion 


Allium cernuum 


open woodlands, 


60 Wild garlic fields, prairies 


Allium canadense 


moist woodlands 


60 Wild leek 
Allium tricoccum Ay 


wae’ 


rich woodlands, 


62 Corn lily thickets 


Clintonia borealis 


roadsides, dis- 


62 Asparagus turbed sites 


Asparagus officinalis 


30 
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64 


64 


66 


66 


68 


68 


70 


70 


Page/ Plant 


Eastern camass 
Camassia scilloides 


Common greenbrier 
Smilax rotundifolia 


Bullbrier 
Smilax bona-nox 


Carrion flower 
Smilax berbacea 


Cattail 
Typha latifolia 


Narrow-leaved cattail 
Typha angustifolia 


Hard-stem bulrush 
Scirpus acutus 


Great bulrush 
Scirpus validus 


Region Habitat Edible Uses 


Flowers in elongate clusters 


wet meadows, 
fields, moist 
open woods 


xX 


roadsides, dis- 
turbed wood- 


roadsides, fields, 
open woodlands 


roadsides, fields, 
margins of 
woodlands 


ditches, margins 
of ponds and 


ditches, margins 


edges of ponds, 
lakes, streams 
and marshes 


edges of ponds, 
streams, marshes 
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Page/ Plant Region 


HERBS: DICOTS 


Habitat 


Flowers small, inconspicuous 


72 Pigweed 
Amaranthus retroflexus 


72 Green pigweed 
Amaranthus hybridus 


74 Lamb’s quarters 
Chenopodium album 


74 Poverty weed 
Menolepis nuttalliana 


76 Glasswort 
Salicornia europaea 


76 Russian thistle 
Salsola kali 


78 Stinging nettle 
Urtica dioica 


grows wild. ~g¥f 


waste areas, 
roadsides, aban- 
doned land 


fields, roadsides, 
disturbed sites 


vacant lots, road- 
sides, cultivated 
land 


dry salty or alka- 
line soils 


salt marshes, sea 
coast, alkaline 
soils 


sandy beaches, 
dry alkaline soils 


roadsides, 
trailsides, stream 


Edible Uses 


xa g 
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Page/ Plant Region Habicac Edible Uses 


Flowers tiny, leaves basal 


yards, roadsides, 


eXae 


78 


80 


80 


82 


82 


82 


84 


84 


Plantain 
Plantago major 


Shepherd’s purse 
Capsella bursa-pastoris 


Toothwort 
Dentarta lacintata 


Peppergrass 
Lepidium virginicum 


Field cress 
Lepidium campestre 


Field pennycress 
Thlaspi arvense 


Garlic mustard 
Alliaria officinalis 


Common chickweed 
Stellaria media 


disturbed sites 


yards, vacant 
lots, roadsides 


moist wood- 
lands, ravines, 
floodplains 


fields, vacant 
lots, roadsides 


fields, vacant 
lots, roadsides, 
waste areas 


fields, vacant 
lots, disturbed 
soils 


shady wood- 
lands, trailsides 


yards, moist 
soils, woodlands, 
waste areas 
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Page/ Plant Habitat Edible Uses 


mountain mead- Delt ea’ 


Ows, Seepage ar- 


84 James chickweed ce wom 


Stellarra jartesiana 


rich woodlands, 
86 Cleavers “ fields, edges of 
13 streams and 


Galium aparine 
P lakes 


stream banks, 
fields, open 


86 Northern bedstraw Me ae 


Galinm boreale 


‘. wet or bogey 
88 Bugleweed | sails, wet woanl- 
j 7 and 
Lycopus aniflorus lands 


ditches, moist 


88 Edible valerian » . 4 meadows, oe 
' ries, swamps 


Valertana edulis 


, open woodlands, 
90 Wild strawberry : fields, margins 
ne ee { of woodlands 
FPragaria rirginiana 


rich wouHands, 
wet fields, 
wooded fload- 
plains 


90 Spring beaury 
Claytonia virginica 


tundra, rocky 
slopes 


92 Alpine spring beauty 
Claytonta megarbizea 


high mountain 
slopes, moist 
woodlands 


92 Western spring beauty 
Clayionia lanceolata 


94 


94 


96 


96 


98 


98 


100 


100 


Page/ Plant 


Miner's lettuce 
Montia perfoliata 


Canada violet 
Viola canadensis 


Pale violet 
Viola striata 


Pokeweed 
Phytolacca americana 


Japanese knotweed 
Polygonum cuspidatum 


Wintercress 
Barbarea vulgaris 


Black mustard 
Brassica nigra 


Marsh marigold 
Caltha palustris 


Ns aaa 


Flowers yellow 
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Habitat Edible Uses 


lower mountain 
slopes, moist 
sites, springs 


biuffs, deciduous 
woodiands, rich 
soils 


wooded flood- 
plains, stream 
banks, meadows 


disturbed soils, 
roadsides, wood- 
land margins 


disturbed sites, 
vacant lots, road- 
sides 


fields, wet mead- 
ows, ditches, 
roadsides 


fields, yards, dis- 
turbed sites 


edges of 
streams, ponds, 
freshwater 


swamps 
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Page /Plant 


102 Evening primrose 
Ocenothera biennis 


102 Sow thistle 
Sonchus arvensis 


104 Prickly lettuce 
Lactuca serriola 


104 Dandelion 
Taraxacum officinale 


106 Goat's beard 
Tragopogon pratensis 


106 Common milkweed 
Asclepias syriaca 


108 Fireweed 
Epilobium angustifolium 


108 Alfilaria 
Erodium cicutarium 


110 Live-forever 


Sedum purpureum a! 


Habitat Edible Uses 


prairies, fields, ox Ae 


roadsides 


roadsides, fields, 
rights-of-way 


fields, vacant 
lots, disturbed 
sites 


lawns, yards, 
disturbed sites 


roadsides, fields, 
disturbed sites 


fields, meadows, 
margins of 
woodlands, : 
roadsides 


ravines, clear- 


ings, woodlands 


fields, pastures, 
roadsides, dis- 


turbed sites 


roadsides, dis- 
turbed sites, 
open woodlands 


Page/ Plant 


110 Lady’s thumb 
Polygonum persicaria 


112 Common burdock 
Arctium minus 


112 Salsify 
Tragopogon porrifolius 


114 Bull thistle 
Cirsium vulgare 


114 Chicory 
Cichorium intybus 


116 Henbit 
Lamium amplexicaule 


116 Wood violet 
Viola palmata 


118 Orange-flowered jewel- 
weed 
Impatiens biflora 
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Habitat Edible Uses 


xa § 


low wet sites, 
roadsides, dis- 


turbed sites 


vacant lots, road- 
sides, disturbed 
sites 


gf xXeh 


RE 


roadsides, fields, 
rights-of-way 


fields, meadows, 
roadsides, dis- 
turbed sites 


roadsides, fields, 
vacant lots 


€ 
x 
cy 


fields, yards, va- 
cant lots, dis- 
turbed sites 


wooded flood- ¥ w x< ran 


plains, rich for- 
ests, slopes 


@Q 
a 


along streams, 


ponds, springs, 
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t18 


120 


120 


122 


122 


t22 


124 


124 


Page / Plant 


Yellow-flowered jewel- 
weed 
Impatiens pallida 


Sheep sorrel 
Rumen acetosetts 


Sour dock 
Rumiex crispus 


TREES: CONIFERS 


Eastern hemlock 
Tinga canadensis 


TREES: DECIDUGUS 


Yellow birch 
Betula allepbanzensss 


Sweet birch 
Betuda fenta 


Sassafras 
Sassafras albidun 


Suger maple 
Acer sacchuarseni 


i Widespread, 
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Region 


Habitut Edible Uses 


wel meadows, 
moisc woodlands 


ald frelds, gar- 
dens, disturbed 
SILES 


fiekis, roadsides, 
vacant lots, sis- 


turbed sites 


cool moist ra- 
vines, prorecced 
valleys 


rich woodlands, 


bortornlands, 
open woodlands 


eastern decidu- 
ous forests 


Summer 


Page/ Plant 


HERBS: MONOCOTS 


128 Reed grass 
Phragmites communis 


128 Wild rice 
Zizania aquatica 


130 Chufa 
Cyperus esculentus 


130 Pickerelweed 
Pontederia cordata 


132 Lance-leaved pickerel- 


weed 
Pontederta lanceolata 


132 Sweet flag 
Acorus calamus 


Large grasses 


Vee 


Region 


TH} 
L 


A aa 
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Habitat Edible Uses 


pany 


edges of 


streams, lakes, 
ponds, marshes, 
ditches 


fxXaQe 
14 
marshes, shallow 
ponds, lakes, aul 
streams, bays 


FoR 


ditches, banks of 
ponds and 
streams, low wet 
soils 


edges of lakes, 
ponds, streams, 
bays 


shallow water of 
lakes, ponds, 
streams 


ditches, ponds, 
swamps, lakes 
and streams 


40 


Page! Plant 


134 Spanish bayonet 
Yarca baccata 


134 Soapweed 


Yucca plance 


13G Common day lily 
Hemerocallis falva 


136 Western camass 
Camaisia quamash 


138 Undian cucumber 
iMedeola errginiana 


HERBS: DICOTS 


138 fndian fig 
Opuntia bumifrsa 


140 Prickly pear 
Opuntia phaeacantha 


SEASONAL KEY (SUMMER) 


Region Habitat 


Flowers white, showy 


prairies, road- 
snles, pastures 


vacant lots, 


abandoned home 


sites, roadsides 


wee mountain 
meadows 


moist wood. 
lands, bogs, 
SWAMPS 


tocky bluffs, 
sand dunes, dry 
prasslands 


Edible Uses 


a 


kxG 


PXSA 


x 


@6 Fi 


& 
a 


canyons, valleys, 


hills, rocky and 
sandy soils 


#645 


& 
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Page / Plant Region Habitat Edible Uses 


Flowers white 


rich woodlands, 
shaded road- 
sides, meadows 


140 May apple 
Podophyllum peltatum 


bogs, moist 
woodlands, 


142 Bunchberry 2 
mountains 


Cornus canadensis 


Stems 4-sided, flowers white 
: Tra 
ditches, along 
stream banks, 


142 Peppermint 
wet meadows 


Mentha piperita 


wet areas, 
ditches, stream 


144 Spearmint 
banks 


Mentha spicata 


edges of 
streams, swamps, 


144 American brooklime : 
springs, ponds 


Veronica americana 


edges of salt 


146 Marsh mallow marshes 


Althaea officinalis 


springs, cool 
clear streams 


146 Watercress 
Nasturtium officinale 
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Page / Plane 


148 Ground cherry 
Physalis pubescens 


148 Groundout 
Apins americana 


i150 Commen breadroct 
Proraied eslenta 


150 Wintergreen 
Gaultheria procumbens 


152 Creeping snowberry 
Ganttheria bispidula 


152 Mountain sorre! 
Oxpria digyaa 


134 American bistore 
Polygonsm bistortordes 


Region 


Flowers yellow 


Habitat Edible [}se< 


old fields, open 


woodlands, x ° Sd g 


MOISE sites 
& 


Flowers breenish-purple 


Low creeping plants 


in 


thickets, bortam- 
lands, moist 
wonndlands 


Or 


prairies, plains, 
dry rocky wood- 
lands 


aXe 


rich wooflands, 


clearings, poor 
acid soils 


subalpine and ai- 
pine, vorthern 
coniferous for- 
ests 


high mountains, 
subalpine and al- 
pine fields 


along streams, 
wet meadows, 
subalpine mead- 
ws 
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Page/ Plant Region Habitat Edible Uses 


arctic regions, al- 
pine and subal- 


154 Alpine bistort : 
pine slopes 


Polygonum viviparum 


fields, vacant 


156 Purslane g lots, waste sites, | 
gardens 


Portulaca oleracea 


Prairies, plains, 


156 Sunflower - roadsides, dis- 
4 --F . 
Helianthus annus AY turbed sites 


roadsides, yards, 


158 Quickweed ; gardens, waste 
Galinsoga parviflora i : areas. 


SHRUBS: DICOTS 


higher moun- 
158 Bearberry oe tains, subarctic, 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi circumboreal 


woodlands, | 


160 Salal clearings 


Gaultheria shallon 


subalpine and al- 
160 Creeping wintergreen pine 
Gaultheria humifusa 


NY 


bogs, fens, 


160 Labrador tea 4 Sm | heaths, northern 
Ledum groenlandicum 


woods 
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Page / Plant Region Habitat Edible Uses 


162 Mountain cranberry 
Vacctninm ¢rtis-tdaea 


162 Cranberry 
Vacciniam meacrocarpon 


164 Bog bilberry 
Vaccinium aitgenasum 


164 Highbush blueberry 
Vaccinium corymbosum 


164 Late sweer blueberry 
Vaccinium angusttifotrum 


166 Black huckleberry 


Gaylusiacia batcata 


166 Beach plum 
Prraags maritima 


168 Golden currant 
Ribes anveum 


subarctic, alpine.| | @ @y FY FY 


bogs, cold seep- 


age areas * | 


bogs, swamps, 
shores of cold 
acid lakes 


arctic, bags, 
rocky outcrops 


bogs, low wet 
woodlands, 
swamps 


mountain slopes, 
barrens, dry 
rocky soils 


woodlands, ¥ ] ay 8 


clearings 


cOastal areas, 
ane Sails x Sf 8 


along streams, 
ravines, washes, 
slopes 
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Page / Plant Region Habitat Edible Uses 


canyons, dry ra- 
vines, prairies, 


170 W: 
ax currant hillsides 


Ribes cereum 


“ E 
ay ) 


along streams, 
ravines, washes, 


170 Subalpine prickly currant 
forests 


Ribes montigenum 


prairies, open g ) ay & 


woodlands, 


170 Fragrant golden currant , 
bluffs, ravines 


Ribes odoratum 


thickets, wood- 
172 American hazelnut lands 


Corylus americana 


woodlands, hills, 


someree slopes 
172 Beaked hazelnut mmeeie P 
Corylus cornuta 


pastures, old ¥ 
fields, clearings 


@ | 
€ 


174 Sweet fern 
Comptonia peregrina 


coastal plains, 
174 Southern bayberry Ce al swamps, edges 


Myrica certfera of ponds, bar- 
tens 


7 swamps, along 
176 Sweet gale ponds and 


Myrica gale Streams 
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Page/ Plant Reginn Habirat Edible Uses 


Flowers white 


open woodlands. 


iL76 New Jersey tea 
Ceanothus antericanes 


canyons, plains, ¢ eo & 


178 Silver buffaloberry Coes Hey meadows, river 


Shepherdia argented Fr re banks cy S 


clearings, mar- 


180 Red raspberry ae gins of woodl- 
: ; s lands, old fields 
Rubus adaews var. strigosus 


r along rivers, 
1800 Wineberry r la streams, roads 
Rubus phoenicolatins 


; woodlands, can- 
180. Thimbleberry : ‘s yons, traiisicdes, 
Rubus parviflorus ; stream banks 


old fields, fence- 
rows, edpes of 


182 Cummon blackberry ie 
WOME RITICLS 


Rubas alleghentensis 


old fiehls, fenee- 


{82 Lilack raspberry tia fe oa of 
Rubus occudentalss woodlands 


along trails, 
Califorma blackberry g iv roads, canyons, 


18 


a 


fields 


Rebees ursivses 
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Page/ Plant 


184 Smooth sumac 
Rhus glabra 


186 Squawbush 
Rhus trilobata 


186 Staghorn sumac 
Rhus typhina 


188 Screwbean mesquite 


Prosopis pubescens 


188 Glandular mesquite 


Prosopis glandulosa 


190 American elder 


Sambucus canadensis 


190 Blue elder 


Sambucus cerulea 


TREES: CONIFERS 


192 Singleleaf pinyon pine 


Pinus monophylla 


Region 


Habitat Edible Uses 


Leaves pinnately compound 


Wee 


ft 


arr 
oA 


> 


a 


fields, open 
woodlands, 
stream banks, 
trailsides 


foothills, can- 
yons, slopes, 
washes 


fencerows, road- 
sides, edges of 
woodlands 


washes, riverbot- 
toms, stream 
banks 


desert valleys, 
grazing lands, 
range 


along streams 
and rivers, edges 
of woodlands 


stream banks, 
washes, edges of 
fields 


foothills, can- 
yons, Mountain 
slopes 
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Page / Plant Region Habitat Edible Uses 


f { mountain slopes wo) = 


192 Sugar pine 


Pinns Limbertrana 


[92 Digger pine 
Pinus tabiniana 


194 Rocky Mountain juniper 
Juniperns scopelorun 


i94 California puruper 
Juniperus californica 


196 Utah juniper 
Juniperus osteosperma 


‘TREES: FLOWERING 


196 Sea grape 
Coccoloba wrvifera 


198 California laure! 
Unibettudaria califernicea 


198 Pawpaw 
Asimina trifaba 


me = “te 


foothills, lower 
mountain slopes 


ridges, bluffs, 
dry rocky hill- 
sides 


dry slopes, can- 
yons, desert 
slopes 


mesas, mountain 
slopes, high 
Plains 


beaches, sea 
shores 


hillsides, flat- 
lands, lower 
mountain slopes 


river valleys, 
bortomlands 
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Page/ Plant Region Habitat Edible Uses 
Leaves unlobed or 1- to 3-lobed 


fencerows, road- 


200 White mulberry sides, old fields 


Morus alba 


river valleys, 
floodplains, low 


200 Red mulberry hill 
ills 


Morus rubra 


deciduous wood- 
lands, stream 


202 A ican pl 
merican plum bane 


Prunus americana 


Ne 


coastal plain; 
piedmont; rivers, 
swamps, ham- 
mocks 


202 Flatwood plum 
Prunus umbellata 


mixed hardwood 


204 Black cherry ¥ ; forests, wood- 
; lands 
Prunus serotina 


moist soils of 
roadsides, fence- 
rows, woodland 
margins 


204 Common chokecherry 
Prunus virginiana 


woodlands, 
rocky slopes, 


206 Downy serviceberry EME 
vi a 


Amelanchier arborea 


mountain slopes, 
hillsides, prai- 


J ery ip f ries, stream 
Amelanchier alnifolia cee beaks 


206 Saskatoon serviceberry 
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Autumn 


Page/ Plant 


HERBS 


210 Jerusalem artichoke 
Helianthus tuberosus 


210 Lotus lily 
Nelumbo lutea 


212 Yellow pond lily 
Nuphar advena 


212 Arrowhead 
Sagittaria latifolia 


VINES 


214 Riverside grape 
Vitis riparia 


214 Frost grape 
Vitis vulpina 


Region Habitat Edible Uses 


Land plant, flowers yellow 


roadsides, low 
wet ground, 


#XG 


waste areas 


lakes, ponds, 
slow-moving 


streams 


lakes, ponds, 
slow streams, 
tidal waters 


edges of lakes, 
ponds, streams, 
ditches 


edges of wood- 
lands, streams, 


rivers 


along streams 
and rivers, in 


ee floodplains and 


fia} 
Wiig 


thickets 
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Page / Plant 


216 California grape 
Vitis californica 


216 Wild potato vine 
Ipomoea pandurata 


SHRUBS 


218 Common barberry 
Berberis vulgaris 


218 Spice bush 
Lindera benzoin 


220 Desert hackberry Wa 
Celtis pallida 


220 California rose 
Rosa californica 


222 Wild rose PES 
Rosa carolina hy! 


222 Sweetbrier rose 
Rosa eglanteria 


ane ae 
i 


Habitat Edible Uses 


along streams 
and rivers, moist 
canyons 


fields, fence- 
rows, roadsides 


fields, fence- 
rows, roadsides, 
disturbed sites 


along streams, 
rich woodlands 


desert foothills, 


along streams and 
rivers, washes, 
canyons 


open woodlands, 
fields, pastures 


roadsides, old 
fields, fencerows 
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Page / Plant 


222? Wrinkled rose 
Resa rugosa 


224 Highbush cranberry 
Vibvernint trilobsnt 


224 Hobblebush 
Viburwim alusfolsum 


226 Nannyberry 
Viburnum lentaga 


226 Squashberry 
Viburnum eduie 


TREES: CONIFER 


228 Pinyon pine 
Prous eduirs 


TREES: DECIDUOUS 


228 White oak 
Ouercet alba 


230 Chestnut oak 
Querces prinus 


Region 


Habitat Edible Uses 


roadsides, sandy 
dunes, near se2- 
shores 


along streams, 
wet thickers, 
moist woodlands 


stream banks, ra- 
vines, Most 
woodlands 


swamps, stream 
banks, hillsides 


along streams, 
wet thickets, 
moist woodlands 


mesas, plateaus, 


foothills, lower 
mountain slopes 


Leaves simple, fruiis nuts 


eastern decidu- 
ous forests 


slopes and ridges 
of deciduous 
forests 


Page / Plant 


230 Gambel's cak 
Quercus gambelsr 


230 Blue oak 
Quercus dou ghasii 


232 Northern red oak 
Quercus rubra 


232 American beech 
Pages grandsfolia 


234 Allegheny chinkapin 
Castanea pumila 


236 Washington hawthorn 
Crataegus phacnopyrum 


236 Downy bawrhorn 
Crataegus mollis 


238 Fleshy hawthorn 
Crataegus sacculenta 


238 Cockspur hawthorn 
Crataegus cris-palls 
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Habitat Edible Uses 


dry foothills, eS “ Ses, 


Canyons 


. <i a i 
interior valleys, we! wo cl ce 


rolling hills, 
mountain slopes 


valleys, ravines, 
lower mountain 
slopes 


& 
@ 
ba} 


tiver valleys, de- es ee Fj 


ciduous forests, 
mountain slopes 


dry woodlands, 
slopes, sandy 
coastal areas 


Es 
YY 


old fields, 
stream banks, 
open woodlands 


along rivers, 
streams, lowland 
fields 


hillsides, old 
fields, coaszal ar- 
eas 


tiver valleys, old 
fields, hilisides 
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Page / Plane 


238 Common persimmon 
Drospyres sirgintaria 


240 American mountain ash 
Sorbus americana 


240 Pecan 
Cana ilfimeensss 


242 Big sheDbark hickory 
Carya facturasa 


242 Shagbark hickory 
Carya erate 


244 Mockernut hickory 


Carve tomtentisce 


244 Black walnur 
Jagtans nigra 


246 Caliorma walnut 
Jughaut astifornica 


246 Butrernut 


Jagan: cenerce 


Habitat Edible Uses 


hottomlands, @ as, S 


edges of worxl- 


lands, ok fielts, 
fencerows 


rocky slopes and | | gp a =f 


rulges, seepage 


areas 


Leaves compnund, fruits nuts 


bottomlands ¢ ws Ej 


floodplains, bor- 
tomlands, river 


iGu4 


valleys 


ilry upland 4 
slopes, well- 
drained lowlands 


Gs 
iw 
r 


miges, slopes, 4 CG. El 4 


river valleys 


bottomlands, C4 o) Z| 4 


floodplains, low 
mixed wood- 
lands 


along streams ¥ % Ey 


and rivers, in 
bottumlands 


hortomlanils, 
flauniplains, 


mixed deciduous 
forests 


SEASONAL KEY (WINTER) 55 


Winter 


Page / Plant 
SHRUBS 


250 Staghorn sumac 
Rhus typhina 


250 Highbush cranberry 
Viburnum trilobum 


252 Squashberry 
Viburnum edule 


TREES: DECIDUOUS 


252 Sweet birch 
Betula lenta 


254 Yellow birch 
Betula alleghaniensis 


254 American mountain ash 
Sorbus americana 


256 Sugar maple 
Acer saccharum 


Region Habitat Edible Uses 


Leaves compound 


fencerows, road- 
sides, edges of 
woodiands 


eee EN : along streams, 
ae an - wet thickets, 
1s) eae moist woodlands 


NY 


along streams, 
wet thickets, 
edges of wood- 
lands 


open woodlands, 
moist slopes 


rich woodlands, 
lower mountain 
slopes 


rocky slopes, 
seepage areas 


eastern decidu- 
ous forests 


Spring 


Spring is the prime season for vitamin-tich shoots and leafy greens. Ac this ume, 
certain flowers are edible too, and free-flowing sap in trees can be tapped for 
syrups and tea bases. There's an abundance of plants offering roots, bulbs, and 
underground stems rich in carbohydrates and other nutrients. Besides, a few 
other planes already sport nourishing berries and seeds. 

The secret for catching the most spring edibtes at opportune times is planning. 
For this, simply consult this book's illustrated table of contents. From ir you can 
make a list of edibles you might encounter on your next spring outing. Or you 
might even decide to schedule an outing to coincide with the probable readiness 
of specific plants. Of course, you might prefer a more casual approach and just 
refer to the book whenever you encounter plants chat interest you. Wharever 
your method, spring's edible bounty awaits you. 


Additional spring edibles 
Planes listed below have parts that are edible in spring and at least one additional 
season, Descriptions and photos of these plants appear in a seasonal section other 


than “Spring,” as indicated. 


Alpine bistore (Pefrgonam rroiparen), 
p. 154 

American bistore (Polygons 
bistertondes), p. 154 

American brooklime (Veronica 
americana), p. 144 

American elder (Saoerbucus canadensis), 
p. 190 

Acrowhead (Segittarta latifolia), 
ray aL 

Blue elder (Sambucus cernies), p. 190 

California grape (Vitis californica), 
p. 216 

California laurel (Uabellularia 
californica), p. 198 
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Chufa (Cyperus etcelentas), p. 130 

Common day Hly (Hemerocallis fuira), 
p. 136 

Creeping snowbecry (Gaultheria 
bisptdela}, p- 152 

Creeping wintergreen (Gaultheria 
bumifusa), p. 160 

Frost grape (Viter rafpina), p. 244 

Groundnut (Apior americana), p. 148 

Iruhan fig (Opuntia buntifieca), p. 138 

Jcrusalem artichoke Uleltanthuc 
taberosas), p. 210 

Labrador tea (Ledum groenfandicum), 
p. 160 

Lotus lily (Nelwwbo dated}, p. 210 
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Prickly pear (Opuntia phaeacantha), 
p. 140 
Red mulberry (Morus rubra), p. 200 
Reed grass (Phragmites communis), 
p. 128 
Riverside grape (Vitis riparia), p. 214 
Soapweed (Yucca glauca), p. 134 
Spanish bayonet (Yucca baccata), 
p. 134 
Spice bush (Lindera benzoin), p. 218 
Sweet fern (Comptonia peregrina), 
p- 174 


Watercress (Nasturtium officinale), 
p. 146 

Western camass (Camassia quamash), 
p. 136 

White mulberry (Morus alba), p. 200 

Wild potato vine (Ipomoea pandurata), 
p. 216 

Wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens), 
p. 150 

Yellow pond lily (Nuphar advena), 
p. 212 
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Ostrich fern Matteucta itruthtopterts 
(synonyms: AL. peasyleantca. Pteretis nodulosa) 


Habirat: bortomlands, swamps, streamsides, ponds; rich forest soil. Identifica- 
tion: perennial herb with 2 leaf types. Larger pluinelike, sterile green leaves 
(fronds) 0.6-1.6 m (1-5 ft) long, with suff leafstalks co 40 cm (16 in) long, leaf 
blade broadest above middie, short-tapering at Up, long-tapering at base, with 
20 or more pairs of side branches (pinnae), the pairs alcernating. Swalfler fertrle 
leaves dark brown when mature, 40-65 em (16—26 in} long, stiff, with side 
branches 3-3 cm (1-2 in} long, bearing powdery reproductive spores. Immature 
leaves or fiddleheads usually emerge in clusters amid few remaining, upright, 
brown fertile leaves of previous year, sparsely covered near top with papery, 
brown scales that fall away as che leaves uncuil; leafstalk (rachis) is conspicuously 
grooved. Harvest: Collect coiled fiddlehcad leaves to 20 ¢m (8 in} call in April in 
southern part of range and early May farther north, about same time as flowering 
of seRVICEBERRY trees. Preparation: Scrape inedible brown scales off by hand or 
wash in cold water. To cook, steam [0 min, season and butrer hot; can also be 
boiled. In field, eat raw as a trail snack or salad item. Related edible species: 
bracken fern (Pteridian aquilinum) and cinnamon fern (Osamanida cinnamomea). 
Poisonous look-alikes: None. 


Wild onion, Nodding onion Alfie corsa ini 


Adsa edsble sammer, autunmn 


Habitat: dry woodlands, rocky siopes, ledges, ridges, prairies. ldenciftcation: 
perennial herb w GO cm (24 in) high; underground bafb asually reddish-pur- 
ple, slender, broadest near base, tapering above. Srem (scape) erect except arch- 
ing at tip. Leaves several, from base of plant, linear, mostly 2-4 mm (0.1 in) 
wie, shorter than stem, with orien odor when broken, soft, flexible. Flowers in 
rounded to flatcepped cluster, nodding when young, erect with age, cach long- 
stalked, stalks 10-24 mm (0.4—-0.9 in) long, petallike parts white to pink, 4-6 
mm (0.2 in}long. Prafting capsules in summer neatly rounded to broadest wear 
tp, 3-5 mm (0.1—0.2 in) long, 3-partecdt, each part with 2 pointed crests; seeds 
triangular, black. Llarvest: young tops before flowers appear. Bulbs in spring and 
fall. Preparation: For ceeamed onions, melt | cbsp butter in saucepan, add 2 thsp 
flour, *4 tsp salt, dash of pepper, and cook with constant stirring for | min. Add ! 
cup boiled onion bulbs and leaves. Scir in milk and simmer until thickened. Por 
wild pickles, pack top bulb clusters in pickle yar, add | tbsp mixed pickling spices, 
ancl fil with mixture of 2 parts cnler vinegar to | part water. Seal, store cool for a 
month or more betare using. Rekated edible species: witD GARLIC and WIID LIFK 
{next}, and several other Affiwnr species. Poisonous look-alikes: Field parlic 
(A. tineale) is nov poisonous but is too strong fur most tastes. Avoid all oniontike 
plants chat lack onion odor, some, such as brArH CAMAasS, are highly poisonous. 
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Ostrich fern: young fronds, or fiddleheads, left; and mature summer leaves 
(Dykeman). 


Wild onion: entire plants and flowers (NYBG). 


Wild garlic: fowers (Speas). Entire plant (Kavasch). 


Wild leek: rootstecks and entire plants (Dykeman). 
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Wild gartic Adlizim canadense 
Alto edible summer. autrenan 


Habitat: common, open woodlands, fields, prairies. Identification: perennial 

berb wo 58 cm (23 in) high; underground bulb brown, egg-shaped to nearly 
globe-shaped, 2-3 cm (0.8—1.2 in) across. Scern (scape) erect Leares several, 

from or near base, linear, to 35 cm (13-8 in} tong, 2-5 mm (0.1—0.2 in) wide, 
rarely wider, flar, flexible, with strong onzon odor when broken, shiny green. 
Flower (spring) elasters consist of several liny white te purple bulbrls (minia- 

ture bulbs) avd zero to few pink to whrie flowers on long, flexible stalks. 
Priuiting capssudes rounded or nearly so, 2-3 mm (0.1 in} long, 3-parted, smoath it 
on top: seeds triangular, tiny, black. Harvest: Use whole plant in early spring 
before flower stalk appears, or use bulbs in spring and fal. Bundle bulbs wich 
15-20 cm (G—8 in} stems and dry at room temperature for later use. Pick green ® 
top bulb clusters on flower stalk in late spring before ripe. Preparation: For 

salad or vegetable, remove tough outer layers of young whole plant. Chop into 
green salad or boil whole for 4 hr in salted water, then drain, season with butter, x 
and serve. For soup, use drained-off water co make cream of onion soup. Com- 

bine | qt onion water, 2 tbsp butter, 1 cup half-and-baif. Add smooth mixture of _— 
2 thsp flour in milk, heat to simmer, and serve. Use this plant in any soup recipes Ch 
calling for onions or with many cooked vegetables and mears. For other uses, see 

WILD ONION (preceding). Related edible species: wun onion, WILD LEEK (next), and 
several other Affivm species. Poisonous look-alikes: See wip ONION. 


Wild leek, Ramp Alfiwm trreoccum 
Ado edrble summer, autumn 


Habitat: rich, neutral, moist woods, frequently under maples. Identification: 
colonial berb. Leaves directly from bulb, 2 ar 3 i namber, 10-30 em (4—12 
in} long, 2-6 em (0.8-2.4 in) wide, light green, smooth, fleshy. onion scented, 
appearing in early spring, shrivel by flowering in midsummer. Flowers small, 
white, in hemispherical cluster on leafless sealk 5-40 cm (6—-!6 in) call. Fruit 
capsule small, 3-lobed, each lobe with ! bard seed. Harvest: young tops before 
they unfurl into broad leaves; bulbs from early spring through autumn. Prepara- 
tion: add fine-chopped young leaves to salads or boil whole for 20 min in salted 
water, drain, season, and serve. Excellent in soup. Bulbs exceHent pickled, 
chopped in salads, cooked alone, or with meat or other vegetables. Adul chopped 
fine bulbs ta mashed potatoes. For fried leeks parboil 3 min, drain, adel more Lo 
water, boil until tender. Saute in butter, serve covered with bread crumbs. Ca#- 
ton: Leeks arc often very strong flavored and may cause gastric distress. Eat 
sparingly. Related edible species: witp onion, WILD GARIIC (preceding), and sev- 
eral other Afffam species. Poisonous look-alikes: See wip ontoNn. 
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Corn lily, Clinton's tity Clintonia borealis 


Habitat: rich woodlands, deep thickers, higher elevations, cool moist sites. 
Identification: perennial herb co 40 cm {16 in) high, from a slender under- 
ground stem (rhizome), each plant with 2-5 large basal leaves. Leaves usually 
broadest near or above the middle, 10-34 em (4-15 in) fong, 4—'4 em (1.6-3.5 
in} wide, pointed ar tip, entire along margin, dark shiny green. Flowers 3-8 at 
top of erect stalk, nodding, cach with 6 greenish-yeHow, narrow petallike struc- 
tures }.3-1.8 cm (0.5—6.7 in) long. Fruits are globe-shaped, bright blue ber- 
ries A—10 mum (0.3—0.4 in) in diameter. Harvest: Gather leaves before fully 
unfurled. Fully formed Ieaves are cough and unpleasant tasting. Preparation: 
Chop young leaves into salad with other greens of the season. Boil leaves about 
10 min and serve with butter and scasunings. Related edible species: White 
clintonia (C. «mébellata) bas white flowers and black fruit. Poisonous look-alikes: 


Be positive of corn lily’s young-growth identification features because some simi- 


lar-looking species are poisonous. 


Asparagus Asparagus officinalis 


Habitat: roadsides, disturbed sites, especially sandy and well-drained soils. 
Identification: perennial berb |—2 m (3.3-G.6 f0 high from thick, white, un- 
derground stem (rhizome): stems upright, often branched, green, becoming very 
slender at top. Leaves alternate, reduced to smail scales, lance-sbaped, wa 2.5.cm 
{! in) long, Flowers produced along apper stems, usually singly or in pairs, 
banging on slender stalk, narrowly bell-shaped, 3-6 nr (0.1—0.2 in) long, 
yellow to greenish-yellow, 6-lobed. Fraits ace globe-shaped berries 4-8 mun 
{0.2—0.3 in) éx diameter, bright red, fleshy, containing 3—6 black seeds. Har- 
vese: identical co cultivated asparagus. Locate by presence of dried Christumas- 
rrec-shaped stalks of previous year. Slice off young stalks just below ground level 
when green shoots protrude only a few inches. More shoots will grow, allowing 
rcharvesting. Cation: Avard older stalks and other parts, which are mildty toxte. 
Preparation: Wash staiks and peel off any Cough covering near base. Tie stalks in 
bundle and steam or boil until tender, usually 10-15 min. Serve with butter and 
seasonings or cream sauce. Excellent prepared as cream soup. See any vegetable 
cookbook for other recipes. Related edible species: none. Poisonous look- 
alikes: none. 


Corn lily: flowering and fruiting plants (NYBG). 


Asparagus: young shoots (Dykeman). Mature branch with fruit (Elias). 
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Eastern camass: flower and field (NYBG). 


Conunon greenbrier: fruiting branch (lias). Flowers (NY BG). 
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Eastern camass, Camass lily Camassia scttlotdes 
Also edthle summer, antumn, winter 


Habitat: fiekis, wet meadows, moist open woodlands. Identification: pererys- 
al herb from a pglobe-shaped bulb 1—3 cm (0.4—1.2 in) in diameter. Leaves at- 
tached at base, lony-narrow, 20-60 cm (7.9—23.6 in) fong, 3-17 meas (0.2-0.7 
in}wide, pointed at tip. Flawering stalk upright to 60 om (24 #n) tall: stalked 
flowers in narrow cluster; each flower with 6 white, bine, or violet petals or 
petallike structures 7~12 mm (0.3—0.5 ind long. Frait small, nearly globe- 
shaped, 3-parted capsale 6-12 mm (0.2—0.5 in) in diameter. Harvest: Dig or 
puli bulbs any season; safest when blue flowers distinguish it from DEATH CAMASS. 
Dig and transplant in ground free of DeEaTHcamass. Study descriptions of bEatH 
camass carefully. Preparation: Raw bulbs are palatable. May be boiled 25-30 
min or baked in foit for 45 min at 175°C (350°F) but best preparation is the pit 
method used by Indians and described in the Introduction, in which eastern 
camass is baked for 1—3 «days. The baked buibs are very dark and sugary. Slice 
pit-baked or boiled bulbs. Then dry in sun or warm oven before storing in paper 
bag in dry place. Bulbs can he used as a potato substitute. Related edible spe- 
cies: WESTERN CaMAss. Poisonous look-alikes: DEATH CAMass, narrow-leaved 
plants with grcen, white, or bronze flowers, single or several in narrow spike. 


Common greenbrier, Catbrier Smilax rotundifolia 
Also edible remmer 


Habitat: common plant of roadsides, secondary woodlands, woodland clearings, 
streamsides, thickets. Identification: climbing perennial vine, stems cough, 
becoming woody, often strengly 4-sided, preen, tendrils many, armed with 
stout, sharp thorns. Leaves alternate, deciduous to almost evergreen (southern 
part of range), 4-10 cm (!.6—-4 tn} long, nearly as wide, broadest near base to 
nearly circular, pointed at tip, entire along margin, feathery, dark shiny green. 
Vines bearing cither male or femate flowers in several-flowered, flat-topped clus- 
ters, green or yellow. Fratts bluish-black berries, plobe-shaped 5—9 mm (0.2- 
0.4 in) in diameter, often containing 2 or 4 seeds. Harvese: Gather new shoots 
and growing tips, plus uncurling leaves and tendrils, while they are still crisp and 
tender during spring and summer. Preparation: excellent raw as trail nibble. For 
salads use tenderest parts raw or boil slightly older tips 2—3 min, drain and cool. 
Add your favorite salad dressing. Steam or boil bundied shoots like asparagus or 
boil tendrils, leaves, and shoots together like spinach. Cook until tender and 
serve with sauces and seasonings as you would other vegetables. Related edible 
species: several other Smilax species, including BULLERIER and CARRION HLOWER 
(next). Poisonous iook-alikes: none. 
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Bullbrier, Greenbrier Switlax bona-n0x 
Adbso edrbte cemmer 


Habitat: open woodlands, fields, abandoned farmlands, roadsides, disturbed 
sites. Identification: perennial climbing vine, stems 4-sided. becarning woody, 
frequently branching, green, tendrils present, with scattered suff thorns or thorn- 
tess. Leaves alternate, deciduous, 4-8 cm (1.6—3.2 in) long, triangular in shape, 
broadest near base, pointed at tip, entire or wich few sharp teeth along thickened 
margin, almost leathery texture. Vines with either male or female flowers in 
several-flowered, rounded or flat-topped stalked clusters. Frasts black berries, 
globe-shaped or nearly so, 6—9 arm (0.2—0.4 in) fm dianteter, usually I-seeded. 
Harvest and preparation: shoots, tips, cendrils, leaves same as COMMON GREEN- 
sete. Also, dig and clean tuberous roots. Cut them into short pieces and pound 
them in metal container uncil fibers are separated and gelatinous seimentr is 
released. Wash sediment from fibers andl allow co settle. Strain out fibers and 
other floating mater. Carefully pour off water and allow sediment to dry and 
turn red. Boil } tbsp powdered sediment per cup of water for 1G min. Cool to 
make jelly or dilute and sweeten for drink. Also use powder as thickener for 
stews or substitute for part of four in pancake batter. Related edible species: 
COMMON GREENBRIER (preceding) and CARRION fLoweR (nexo). Orher cuberous- 
rooted Smilax species, such as China-root (S. tanmoides) in the Ease and §. caéfi- 
fornica in the West, are usable for gelatin. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Carrion flower Salax berhatee 
Alta edthle senimer 


Habitat: apen woodlands, margins of woodlands, roadsides, fields. Rdencifica- 
tion: perennial climbing te; green stents, never wendy, trecly branching, ten- 
deils presenz, feckrng prickles or thorns. Leaves alternate, deciluous, broadest 
near base to almost rounded, pomted to rounded at tip, beart-shaped ca rounded 
at base, entire along margin, becoming leathery. Vines bearing cither male or 
temale flowers on long stalks from jauctions af uppermest feaves; flowers in 
donsely-clustered rounded heads. Fruits in dense, rounded clusters, cach frett a 
berry, globc-shaped, 8-12 wan (0.3—0.5 in) én diameter, dark bluc ta blarsh- 
black, comaining several seeds. Harvest and preparation: same as tor ComMON 
GRIENBRITR and BULIBRIFE (preceding). Related edible species: COuMON GRIFN 
BRUK and ButBRER. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


je 


Bullbricr: flawering and fruiting branches (NYUG). 


Carrion flower: flowering branch {NYBG). Fruiting branch (Kavasch). 


Cattail: flowering stalk and roots (Dvkeman} 


Narrow-leaved eattail: cotire plants and flowers (Ehas). 
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Catrail Typha latifatia 


Also edtble summer, atenze. wu initer 


Habitac: shallow water of lakes, ponds, bays, ditches, marshes. Identification: 
large upright perennial herb to 3 m (9.8 ft) tall, with large stout, horizontal un- 
derground stems (rhizomes). Leaves sheathing at the base of stem, 1-2.5 a 
(3.2-8.2 ftifeng, 8-24 mem {0.3-0.9 ind wide, werrow, swardtike, pointed at 
tip, grayish green. Flowers at tip of erect stalks, tiny male flowers densely clus- 
tered in narrow, eylinder-shaped mass dircetly above female flowers densely 
clustered in a cylinder-shape 3-20 cm (2-8 in} long. Frasts in efgar-sbaped 
clusters 2-3.5 co (O.8-(1-4 in) thfek which break apart m soft downy-haired 
sceds in autumn. Harvest and preparation: fn early spring, dig up roots to 
locate small, pointed dormant sprouts at ends of roots. Sprouts are edible raw or 
cooked. Later, similar sprouts appear on roots at bases of leaves. From then unul 
plants are GO-90 cm (2-3 ft) all, grasp leafy stalks below water surface and pull 
straight up, usually breaking stalks off at root. Peel away tough leafy lavers co 
tender core, about 12 mm (0.5 in) diamerer and to 30 cry (22 in} long. This 
“Cossack asparagus” is excellent raw, eaten like celery, or sliced intw a salad. Or. 
cover cores with boiling water and simmer about [0 min. Serve with butter, salt 
and pepper or wich oil-and-vinegar. Later pick green bloom spikes while stilt in 
papery sheaths and before pollen ripens above them. Remove sheaths and boil 
spikes in slightly salted water until tender. Eat like corn on cob, or scrape buds 
from cores for “corn” casserole. As pollen ripens, shake and rub it off sealks into 
container. Sift through fine screen to remove nonpollen materials. Substitute for 
part of flour in muffin, fritter, or pancake barter. For white flour, dig roors from 
fall through early spring. Wash and peet roots, crush cores thoroughly in contain- 
er of water, and serain out fibers. Wash resulting starch several times, lecing it 
settle and carefully pouring off water after each washing. Dry thoroughly for 
storage or use wet. Related edible species: NAkRow-Leaveo caTTarL (next). Poi- 
sonous fook-alikes: stalks and roots of wild iris species (inchaling yFrrow mac, 
BLUE FLAG). Harvest cattails where old stalks are abundant. 


Narrow-leaved cattaitl Typha angustifolia 
Alto edible tammer, autinnr weiter 


Habitat: ponds, lakes, swamps, bays, ditches. Identification: éarge upright pe- 
renutal berb to 2 m (6.6 ft) tall, with thick, borizontal, underground stems (rbi- 
vomes). Leaves sheathing at base of stem, 0.G—1.5 m (2-5 ft) long, 3-8 sa 
(0.1-0.3 ind wevde, very warrow., strap-shaped, flattened, pointed at up. Flowers 
at tip of erect stalks, téay avatle flowers densely clustered in narrow, cylinder- 
shaped column 2.5-7.5 cm (1-3 in), spaced at futervals abore the larger, 
brown, cylinder-shaped clusters of female flowers 3-12 cm (1.2- 4.7 in) long. 
FPreéts are narrow, cigar-shaped clusters $-15 ca (2—G in} fang which break 
apart into soft, downy-haired seeds in autumn. Harvest and preparation: same 
as for ¢ ATYAIL (preceding). Related edible species: cattait. Poisonous look- 
altkes: See catrait for details. 
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Hiard-stem buirush Serrpus acutes 
Also edible semmer, autumn, wrnier 


Habitat: shores of poruls, lakes, streams, rivers, marshes. Idencification: perez- 
nial berb }-3 m (3.2—9.8 ft) high, from thick, tough, brownish underground 
stems (rhizomes); stems apright, rounded, stiff. vellawisb-green, anbranched, 
leaf blades absence or sometimes present, to §0)cm (4 in) long. FPlewerrag beads 
(spikes) densely clustered and originating fram one place near the tip af the 
stem, with 1 co several sealks cach bearing several heads, cach head cylinder- 
shaped, 8—18 mm (0.3—0.7 in} long, composed of several overlapping scales. 
Fruits are hard, somewhat flattened sveds 2-3 mm (8.1 in) long. Harvest: See 
GREAT BULRUSH (next) Preparation: Peel and cut firm older roots inte sections. 
Crush them and boil in water until you have white gruel. Scparate out any fibers 
and dry gruct into flour. For biseuic dough, add oil and water to reach right 
consistency. Add salt and baking powder, knead and roll to about 14-in chickness. 
Bake at 230°C (450°F) or twisted on stick by campfire. Also prepare flour by 
drying cleaned roots choroughly, crush, and remove fibers. Pound and grind re- 
maining material into flour. Use pollen as flour additive. Also grind seeds to use 
alone or with pollen and coot four for baking. Also see Gri aT BuLRUSH. Related 
edible species: All North American Serrpas species may be edihle. Poisonous 
look-alikes: none because the fruiting patrern is distinctive. 


Great bulrush, Tule Scrrpis vatidus 
Also ecdthle summer, aatunm, winter 


Habitat: shallow water of lakeshores, ponds, and streams; fresh and brackish 
water marshes. ldentification: perensial berh wo 4m (9.8 ft) high from tough, 
reddish scaly underground stems (rhizomes) stews apright, remuderd, soft, pale 
green, tsbrauched: lead blades absent. Flowerime beads (spikes) produced sear 
stem tips, with several stalked, branched clusters, each head egg-shaped, 04-1 
em (0.1—-0.4 in? long, somewhac flatcened, composed of a series of overlapping 
scales. Fruits hard, Qatcened sceds 2—3 mm {0.1 ind long. Harvest: Bulrushes, 
like cavraits, provate food year-round. Cur off young shoots in carly spring ar 
when they've formed in autumn. Later remove cores from bases of older seatks. 
Shake and beat pollen trom stalks into bucket in sumnier and return to collect 
sceds the same way from late summer inte winter. Dig up roots year-round to use 
firm, swect ones as vegetable or as sugar source andl elder ones for flour. Prepa- 
ration: Pecl new shoots and youngest rootstocks and separate cores from older 
stalks. Fat chem raw, sliced in salads, or boiled. Roast young shoots aril roots, or 
slice and fry fike potatoes. Bruise young roots and boil for several hours, boiling 
off water co produce sweet syrup. For other preparations, se¢ HARD-STEM BUI RUSH 
(preceding). Related edible species: HAgp-stem peiRusi. Potsanous look- 
ahkes: none, 


liard-stem buirash: flowers (Speas). 


Great bulrush: fruiting (Kavasch). 
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Pigweed, Redroot Amaranthus retraflexas 
Alto ecdthte stememer, sutrmn 


Habitat: common and widespread: especially recendy abandoned land, waste 
arcas, roadsides. Identification: cogrse aanneal berb wo 2 m (6.6 fd high: stem 
upright, stout, usually branched. Leates alrernare, foug-stalked, broadest near 
base, 3-7) cnr (2-4 in) dong, 2.5-6 om (1—2.4 mt eeide, blunt to short-poinred 
at up, wavy along margin. Fletwers late summer and fall, densely crowded ow 
narraw spikes 6-18 cm (2.4-7_1 in} long, on upper part of stem. Frafts flac 
tened, 1-2 mm (0-} in) across, dry, each partially enclosed by rieid pointed 
bracts 3-8 may (0.2—0.3 in) doug; sceds rounded, shiny black, ciny. Harvest: For 
greens, pick young icaves when plants are only a few inches call and before stem 
becomes woody. Use leaves fresh or dry. Pick seed clusters as plants macure but 
before seeds begin to drop. Dry, thresh by shaking or trampling, winnow by 
shifting in breeze. Dry on tray at 190°C (375°F) for 40-50 min, stirring uccasion- 
ally. Story in paper bag in dry place. Preparation: Fresh preens excelent as 
potherb. Boil for 10-20 min until tender and serve with seasonings and butter. 
For livelier flavor, boil with orhes greens such as mustard or dandelion, or add 
vinegar, bacon, hard-boiled exes, or grated cheese. For salad, use fresh young 
Icaves as major component of tossed salad. Use dried leaves in soups. Seeds 
edible whole or ground into meal using food mill or stones. For muffins, combine 
I cup pigweed meal, 2 cup whole-wheat flour, 2 rsp baking powder, V4 esp salt, 3 
tbsp honey, brown sugar, or molasses. Add 2 egg yolks, 144 cups milk, and 14 
cup butter. Blend until mix is moist. Beat 2 exe whites until stiff and fold into 
mix. Bake in greased muffin tin about 20 min at L90PC (375°F). Makes approxi- 
mately 18. Thin batter with milk for pancakes. Related edible species: GREEN 
MGwFEN (next) and several other Amarantbhys species. Poisonous look-alikes: 
Since pigweed is a concentrator of nitrates, plants from nitrate-tertilized areas 
should be eaten only in moderation. 


Green pizweed Amaranthus bybridus 
Absa edthle snmorer, antunie 


Lhabirat: common and widespread in eastern and midwestern North America: 
ficlds, roadsides. disturbed sices. Identification: coarse annual berb wo 2 m (6.6 
fo high: stems upright, with several upright branches. Leaves alternate, long 
stalked, broadest below or near middle, 8-15 cm (3.2—6 in) foug, 2-5 car (0.8— 
4ineeide, short-pointed at up, wavy along margin. Flawers tiny, densely crotwed- 
ed in slender, green to red spikes. Fruits tiny, flartened, |.5—2 mm (@I in} 
across, dry. partially enclased by shart. flexible bracts ta 2 mm (0.1 in) long: 
seeds tiny, rounded, shiny black. Harvest and preparation: Same as for piGurin 
(preceding). Related edible species: picwrrp and related species. Poisonous 
look-alikes: Sce picwrep. 
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Pigweed: basal stalk and flowering head {USDA}. 


Green pigweed: fruiting stalks (Hardin). 
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_ Widespread. 


Lamb's quarters: basal leaves of young plant and mature stem (Dykeman). 


Poverty weed: entre plant (Weber. 
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Lamb’s quarters Chenopodtram albun 
Alto edrble amtsnin 


Habitat: common and widespread, yards, vacant lots, roadsides, waste areas, 
disturbed sites: intraduced from Europe. Identification: small to medium-size 
annual feré to 0.6 m (2 fo high: stems erect, usually branched, with a pale green 
or whitish cast. heaves altcrnate, lower ones almost triangular, 3—10cm (1L2 

4 in) long, blrnt at tip, coarsely toothed along margin, meaty white bencath, 
stalked, upper ones smaller. Fleteers in late spring to autumn, f/#y, dmeonspice- 
ous. produced in dense shart spikes in junctions af upper leaves aud at tip. 
Fruits tiny, globe-shaped but depressed at tip, enclosed in persistent calyx lobes, 
in short dense spikes. Harvest: Pick young leafy stems to 25 em (10 in) call er 
tender growing tips of older plants. Gather abundant seeds in autumn by rubbing 
fruiting spikes into paper bag and winnow away chaff. Preparation: a superlative 
preen vegetable, lacking strong flavor and high in vitamins A and C. Use leafy 
stems alone in sulad or mix with stronger grcens. For potherb, use large quantity 
of greens because cooking greatly diminishes bulk. Boil young leaty stems in 
small quancity of water abour 5 min until tender. Add bumer, salt and pepper or 
sauce of 14 cup diced onion, ‘i slices crisp bacon chopped fine, ', cup vinegar. 
salt and pepper, simmered gently. Use same sauce on raw greens as salud dress- 
ing. Soften seeds by boiling, crush, grind in food mill or blender. This produces 
nutritious black flour, good mixed with wheat flour for pancakes and muftins. 
Related edible species: Berlandier's lamh's quarters (C. berlandiers), Fremones 
lamh’s quarters (C. fremontii). Poisonous look-alikes: Species of Chenopodium 
that have bad odor and taste can be somewhat toxic. 


Poverty weed Monolepit nutialfigna 
Also edible antunin 


Wabitac: dry areas of high saliniry or alkaline soils. Identification: azanal berb 
to $5 cm (22 in) tall, spreading: branches numerous, stout, somewhat fleshy, 
upright or nearly so. Leares alternate, triangular to kence-shaped, 4-4 cm 
(0.4—1.6 in) Jong, pointed at the tip, entire or irregularly toothed along the mar- 
xin, sharply fobed at the base. Flowers smiall, numerous, iuconspicuows, pro- 
duced in junction of upper, smaller leaves, each bisexual, greenish, petals ab- 
sent. Fruits are small, flatcened, brown; winged seeds 1 mm (ess chan 0.0 in} 
across. Harvest: Pick young leafy stems. Roots arc edible bue usually not tasty. Hf 
you have the patience, strip secds from stems when fully ripe late in growing 
season. Preparation: Like its relative, LAMB'S QUARTERS (preceding), which it su- 
perticially resembles, poverty weed 1s a good green vegetable. Boil young stems 
in small quantity of water until tender, bur avoid overcooking. Serve with butter 
and seasonings or the folowing sauce hot: Simmer cogether for a few minutes | 5 
cup dried onion, 4 slices crisp bacon (chopped fine), 14 cup vinegar, salt and 
pepper. Southwestern Indians ground seeds with corn and mesquite beans to 
make pinole. Related eclible species: Species of the Chevopodiam: genus (includ - 
ing tAMB'S QUARTERS) are of the same family as poverty weed. Poisonuus fook- 
alikes: none. 
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Glasswort Salivorite cueropeea 
Ade edrbh seemmmer, aatunin 


Hahitat: sea cose, salt marshes, alkaline soils. Wdentification: annual beri to 
40 cm (16 int high; stems erect co spreading, st/ff, sarceadent Gnay be unbranched 
to many branched}, green turning orange or ted in autumn: leaves opposite, 
minute, sealelike, appecriug fecfless. Flowers (lace summer) ciny, numerous, 
produced ## erect to slightly spreading spies 2-6 cm (0.8—2.4 in) long, joints 
leneer chan broad. Fruits are seeds, tiny, cge-shaped, 12-3 mm (0.1 ind in 
shameter. Harvest: Pick tender ops from branches midspring co autumn. Prepa- 
ration: Tips are crispy and salty: good for trail nibble. Or chop and serve raw as 
salad with spicy vinegar dressing or add co other salad greens. For pickles pack 
jars with very tender, clean, caw tips or older aps that have been boiled in a litte 
water for 3 min. Make pickling liquid from 4 cups cider or wine vinegar, 3 thsp 
pickling spices, 1 graced onion, } > cup honey or sugar, plus garlic, bay leaves, or 
other spices. Combine ingredients and boil 3-6 min. Cover glasswort with boil- 
ing liquid and seal jars. Store at least | month. For vegetable, place tips in boiling 
water and cook uncil tender 3—10 min. Serve burrered. Related edible species: 
Other species of Salfcernta look very similar and are edible: one is perennial 
{S. tergfeica)!. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Russian thistle, Saltwort Sattola kar 
Alfio vddible commer 


Habitat: sandy beaches on East Coast; dry, alkaline soils in West. Identifica- 
tion: weasel ber’ ca bm (3.2 fo) high: stems branching, uprighe to spreading, 
smooch, hairy, or with mealy appearance. Leaves aftervate, simple, fleshy, 
ratneded, 2-5 cm (.8—2 in) leue, lauce- to needle-shaped, spine-tipped, entire 
along margins, lacking distinet leafstalk, Flowers numerous in narrow, elongated 
spikes in junctions of stems of upper leaves and at branch dips: each flower tiny, 
bisexual, sepals 5, winged on margins; petals absent. Frefts are flattened, 
winged, and nearly circular, 3-6 xem (0.1—0.2 in) across, yellowish to slate- 
colered. Ifarvest: Pull up shoors of new spring growth when fess chan 15 cm 
(6 ind cali; also succulent new plants after rains in late spring and in summer. 
Beware of spines at leaf ups. Cawtren: Plants occasionally contain toxic levels of 
nitrarcs and oxalates. Preparation: Cut off roors. Wash tops and boil for about 
[5 min. Serve like spinach with butter and seasonings, cream sauce, or vinegar. 
Mix with other greens of scason. Related edible species: other Sefsefa species 
mainly in the Southwest. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Glasswort: stems showing ovo color phases (NY BG). 


Russian chistie: flowering branches (NYG) 


Stinging nettie: young plants and flowering plant (Elias). 


Plantain: young plant (Dykeman). Marure plant (Elias). 
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Stinging necele, Nectie Urtica dioica 


Habicac: widespread, especially in moist fertile soils in disturbed areas, margins 
of woods, trails, stream banks, roadsides, vacane lots. idencifteation: perennial, 
upright, to | m (3.2 fed; erece stem with bristly, stinging bates. Leaves apposite, 
long-statked, blale 5—14 cm (2—5.5 in) long, broadest near base, coarsely toothed, 
veins depressed, wrth stiff, stinging hairs on both surfaces. Lach plant cither 
male or female. Flowers produced in junccigns of leafstalks, cach flower uny, 
male or female, borne in many-flawered, lousely branched, elongated, cream- 
colored clusters. Fruits tiny, inconspicuous, bard, nutletlike, about 2 mm (f).£ ind 
long. Iarvest: tn spring, wear gloves to avoid stinging hairs, or use scissors to 
cut young shoors and tender cop leaves directly into pot or bag. Later leaves are 
tough and gritty. Preparation: Boiling descroys irritant. As potherb, barely cov- 
er with water and simmer until tender. Drain, add seasonings, burrer, lemon 
juice, or wine vinegar. Use cooking water as beverage with lemon and sugar or as 
soup with sak, pepper, and vinegar. To make a simple stinging netcle puree, rub 2 
cups cooked stinging nettles with juice through sieve, or puree in blender. Re- 
heac, add 2 tbsp burter, sale to taste, simmer 10 min morc. Ser in 14 cup light 
cream; season with black pepper. A versatile plant, stinging nettle cooking juice 
may also be used as rennet (milk coagulane) for junket pudding and as beer 
ingredient. Plane is high in vicamins A and C, protein, and minerals. Relaced 
edible species: wood nettle (Laporta canadensis), skender nettle (LU. gracilis}. Poi- 
sonous look-alikes: none. 


Plantain (Also edible tantmer. antamn) Plantago majar 


Habitat; yards, roadsides, disturbed sites; common weed introduced from Eu- 
rope. Identification: perennial berb with fibraus root svstem. Leaves based, 
numerous, broadest near or below middie, $20 ca: (2-8 in) fowg, 2.5—12 cw 
(1-4.7 in} wide, rounded to pointed at tip, toothed, entire or wavy along margin, 
rough on both surfaces, smooth or hairy. Flowers tiny, samerous aloug upper 
part of erect spike to 20 cm (8 in) high, each flower with 4 translucent petals. 
Fruits are tiny capsules produced along spike; each capsule contains 10-18 
sceds. Harvest: Pick young leaves before flower stalk appears or pick new leaves 
through summer, otherwise icaves develop stringy veins thar are tough to chew. 
Seip ripe seeds from flower stalks trom late spring through fall. Preparation: 
Use tenderesr leaves in salads with other greens of season. For cooked vegetable, 
svak leaves in salt water for 5 min. Boil with little water in covered pot until 
tender but not overcooked. For beverage, steep handful of leaves in pint of boil- 
ing water for 4 hr or longer. Dry seeds thoroughly and grind into flour. For 
pancakes, combine 2 cups plantain flour with 3 tsp baking powder, 1 tsp salt, 3 
tbsp sugar, 2 eggs, 3 tbsp cooking oil, | cup milk. Mix thoroughly. Add more 
milk or flour for proper consistency; add fruit, if desired. Cook on hot griddle. 
Retaced edible species: Species of the Plantago genus are found throughout 
North America; most are edible. Boil leaves of bitter species in sweetened water. 
Seaside plantain ¢P. javeoides) is one of the best and is found only along East 
Coast. Poisonous look-alikes: tone. 
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shepherd's purse: enure plant and Mowering stalks (Elias). 


Foothwort: flowering plant (NYBG). 
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Shepherd's purse Capella biarsa-pastoris 


Habitat: yards, vacane lots, roadsides, other disturbed areas: widespread weed, 
introduced from Europe. Identification: small to medium-size aanual or bien- 
wtal berb co 60 em (2 ft} high, unbranched or sparingly branched, with «@ flat- 
tened, basal vovette of leaves, the basal leaves 4-10 cm (1.6—4 in) long, uns 
formly wide to broadest near tip, shallowly to deeply lobed along sides. Upright 
stems with few, smaller, narrower leaves. Flowers produced in narrow elongate 
cluster, each tiny, stalked, with 4 white petals 2-4 mm (0.1 in) long. Frosts 
slightly flattened, beart-shaped, notched at tip. J—10 wen (0.2—0.4 ind long. 
Harvesc: Gather leaves before flowering stage. If too peppery, bleach by cover- 
ing with sawdust, leaves, or flower pots for week or more. Strip off seed pods as 
they ripen. Preparation: Use raw leaves as salad greens, if nor too peppery, or 
with other milder greens. For a potherb, boil leaves in water for about 20 min 
with one change of water if needed. Season with salt and vinegar. Use dried pods 
and seeds as seasoning in soups and stews. Wesrern Indians once groumd seeds 
into meal, but process is tedious. Related edible species: red shepherd's purse 
iC. radbelfat aml slender shepherd's purse (C. gracrfis}. Poisonous look-alikes: 
nane. 


Toothwort Dentaria lactniate 


Habitat: moist deciduous woudiands, ravines, floodplains. Identification: pe- 
rennial herb from a jointed, white underground stem (rhizome); stem upright, to 
40 cm (15.7 in) high. Basal leaves absent at flowering, stem feaves ia a whorl of 3 
an upper balf, deeply 3-parted, leaf segments lance-shaped. coarsely toathed to 
wearly entfre, the terminal segment often deeply parted. Flowers produced in a 
terminal, elongate, hairy cluster, each flower stalked, wsth 4 white petals 1.2—-2 
cm (0.5—0.8 in) long. Fruits narrow, elongate, 2—4 cm (0.8—- 1.6 in) long, splicing 
open lengthwise at maturity to release the tiny seeds. Harvest: Dig roorstocks in 
small numbers from areas where plentiful. Other plants will grow from pieces of 
perennial root remaining in the soil. Preparation: Use as spicy trail nibble. Wash 
roots, chop and grind them in vinegar, add a dash of salt: use like horseradish. 
Add chopped roots to wild tossed green salads to liven flavor. Related edible 
species: Ac least six other specics, similar in appearance, are distributed in maist 
woodlands of the East and West. All may be used like the species described. 
Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Peppergrass Lepidtum tirginicum 


Wabitac: fields, vacant tots, roadsides, other disturbed ancas, waste sites. Identi- 
fication: annual or biennial er, upright to 50 cm (19.7 in) high, occasionally 
taller. Basal rosette of feceves 4—10 em (1.6—3.9 in) feng, 0.8-2 em (0.3—0.8 ind 
wide, broadest near tip, duwbly toothed, lobed, ar deeply dissected along margin; 
stem leaves smaller, toothed oer entire, becoming linear near cop. Flewers pro- 
duced in several, narrow, clongate clusters; cach flower stalked, with 4 small 
white petals. Fruits flattened, widest near middle to almast circular, 2—4 nim 
{0.1 in) doag, nearly as wide, slightly notched at tip, containing ciny reddish- 
brown seeds. Harvest: young shoots and leaves in spring. Preparation: anuther 
member of the mustard family. Use peppergrass greens sparingly in salad with 
less biccer species. Asa pothecb boil in | or 2 changes of water. Try recipes given 
for other MusraRvs. Leaves high in vitamins A and C. Peppery sceds can be used 
to season mars, soups, and salads. Related edible species: Fremont’s pepper- 
prass (L. frenontti) and neu cress (next). Poisonous look-alikes: mane. 


Ficid cress, Cow cress Lepidiant canipesive 


Habitat: fields, vacant lots, roadsides, disturbed sites; introduced from Europe. 
Identification: annual or biennial ferb, upright to 60 cm (2 ft) high, sfenes 
densely hairy. Nasal leaves 4-8 cm (1.6-3.2 ind long, }~ 16 em (0.4—-0.6 in) 
wide, narrow but broadest near rip, coarsely rooched, lobed or dissected along 
margin; stew feaves smalter, almost circular in shape, fobed at base. Flowers 


2 


= produced in several, narrow, clongate clusters; cach ower stalked, revth 4 sorall, 


white petals. Fraits flattened, widest near tip to.almos! rewnue #2 outline, 2-4 
wee OO} ind fang, slightly norcched at cip, narrowly winged, concaming tiny dark 
brawn seeds. Harvest and preparation: same as for PrPPRRGRASS (preceding). 
Relacedt edible species: prerekGrass and related species. Poisonous look-alikes: 
none. 


rx . 


Field pennycress Vbtaspt arvense 
Mi 


Flabicae: fields, vacant lots, waste ancas, other discurhed sires; mone comman in 
northern: portion of ics range. llentification: «aaa! ber 40-80 cm (16-32 
in} high: seems branched, upright, smooth. Wasal leaves narrow, widest near tip, 
withering and absence at flawering. Stew feares 2-10 cn (0.8—4 in) long, 0.4-3 
om ((.2-1.2 in) wide, faace-sbaped to narrow but broadest near up, wavy or 
coarsely coothed or entire along margin, fabed at hase, lobes painted. Flawers 
numerous in nactow, clongare clusters (racemes), cach flower stalked, with 4 
white petals. Fruits flattened, nearly circular im artline, O.A-LB on (03-0.7 
iu} fu diameter, deeply natched at tip, broadly winged, concuning several uny 
black seeds. MEarvest: young shvots and leaves in spring. Preparation: Since 
planr has characteristic bitterness of wustary family, boil shoots and leaves in | or 
x 2 changes of water for 15-25 min. Serve with butter, salt aml pepper. Use ten- 
der greens if moet too bitter with other species in tossed salads. Related edible 
* species: pennycress (1. perfoitatem:) and many other members of mustard family 
a Cruciferae. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Peppergrass tings plar 
Eli act 


* grows wild. -2 
_ Widespread. 
ae 


Field cress: cop 
after being pickec 


Dykemas 


Dyke man) 


Garlic mustard: young plants and flawerimy plant (Dykeman). 


Common chickweed: flowering plants (NYBG) 


James chick weed: flowering branch and flower (NYBG). 
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Garhic mustard (Afe edible usmmer? Alfrarse afftctualis 
Habitat: partially shaded roadsides, paths in open woods, shady disturbed areas. 
identification: biennial ber, Jad vear growth to 90 ca (3 ft}. Leaves trian- 
gular to beurt-shaped, cocvsely toothed, lang-stalked, with gartic adar when 
crashed. Flowers white, 6-8 mm (0.2—0,3 in) across, inclasters at tips af stenzs 
and cat leaf bases, April—June. Fruits are very slender pods (siligaes} fo ¥ cm (2 
fa) fowg, containing numerous tiny seeds. Harvest: young leaves, blassams, and 
seed pods in spring and carly summer. Preparation: chop tender growth raw in 
salad: for cooked veperable steam or boil in lithe water, season with salt and 
butter. Use for garlic flavor with meats and vegetables. Related edtbte species: 
no other Adfiarta species present: many other members of westarp family fCre- 
ciferae) arc edible. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Common chickweed (Afte edrhfe sanrmer, aatunre, wricr) Stellaria media 
Habitat: yards, disturbed sites, moist and wet areas, cultivated land, woodlands; 
common weed introduced from Europe. Idencifieation: annual herb sametimes 
to 30 em (12 in} high, stems weak, trailing along ground before becoming up- 
right, with rows of hairs. Leeres opposite, simple, 1-3.5 cv (O.4—L4 in) foxg, 
dhnat 24 a, wrde, usually broadest near hase or middle, pointed at tip, entire 
along margin, rounded at base, lower leaves with a conspicuous leafstalk. 
Flowers stage or in few-flowered clusters at tips, fong-stalked, each flower 
with 3 deeply lobed. white petals that are shorter than sepals, Fruits are small 
reddish-brown capsules 3—8 mm (0.2—0.3 in} long, egg-shaped, containing many 
small seeds. Harvese: Pick tender icaves and stems from young plants any time 
they are noe blooming; available year-round in some regions. Quicker method, 
pull up the whole plane and cut off tender growth with scissors. Preparation: 
Mild flavored chickweed is excellent by itself or with other, stronger greens. Use 
generously raw in salads. Boil only 2-3 min, add ir to other less delicate greens 
near end of their cooking period. Serve with burter, seasonings, and a Little 
chopped onion. Also see JAMES CHICKWLED (nexe}. Relaced edible spectes: JAMES 
cHickwerp. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


James chickweed (Also edtéle semmer. autumas Stelharta perme vias 
Habitat: mountain meadows, seepage areas, woodlands, usually berveen 1,220—- 
2,590 m (4,000-8,500 fo) elevanon. identification: sual! perennial berb to 35 
em {14 tn} call from slender roots with thickened tubertike structures; stems erect 
or nearly so, branched frequently, hairy. Leazes oppesste, simple, 4—15 em (1.6— 
6 ind dong, abost one-fourth as wide, lance-shaped, long pointed at tip, entire 
along margin. Fiewers produced in loose, spreading clusters at tips and at junc- 
tions of upper leaves in spring and early summer. Each flower with 5 deeply 
notched white petals. Fruits are small tan capsules, 3-5 mm (0.2 in) long, con- 
taining many ciny, dark brown seeds. Harvest: same as COMMON ¢ HIC RWEED (pre- 
ceding). Preparation: Add chickweed to soups and stews. For pancakes, drain 
and blot [—2 cups leaves. Blend into prepared pancake batter (2 cups mix to 14 
cups water). Adjust consistency. Fry and serve with bucter and care yey. Related 
edible species: coMMON CHICKWFFD, star chickweed (S$. paéera), and mouse-car 
chickweed (Cerastiam raizatem). Poisonous took-alikes: none. 
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Cleavers, Goosegrass, Bedstraw Galiwm aparine 
Also edible se urmer 


Hiebieat: wide spread on moist sites, rich woodlands. along streams, lakes, vacant 
lots and fickis. Identification: azwuel ber&: stems weak, slender, often leaning 
on other planrs or rambling along ground, 4-sided, with numerous tiny, stiff, 
hooked hairs causing planes to cling to clothing; feaves fa whorls of & cach very 
narrow but widest above middie, 4-8 um (1.6—3.2 in) long, 2-6 mm (0.1-0.2 
in} wide, with recurved hairs along margin. Flowers tiny, white, produced in 
usually 3-flowered, stalked clusters in junction of upper leaves in late spring or 
early summer. Fraits consist of tein, fused, globe-shaped, dry structures 2—4 
nina (0.1) fn) long, covered with numeraus bairs booked at tip. Watvest and 
preparation: Pick young greens in spring when tender. Steam leafy stems in 
strainer or colander over boiling water for 3— 10 min or boil in small amount of 
watec unul tender. Serve with butter and seasonings. Combines well with necidle 
greens. For salad rake 3 cups hoited, cooled cleavers and add t cup cooked aspar- 
apus cur in | in lengths, '3 cup slivered nuts, 7, cup French dressing. Gather 
fruits in June and July as they curn brown. For excellent noncaffeine coffee sub- 
stitute, roast fruits in warm oven 130°C (300° F) uncil dark and crisp, about I br. 
Grind in blender or crush on any hard surface. Simmer 44 cup prepared fruics in 
E gt water until medium to dark brown. Strain ant serve. Edible related spe- 
Cies: NORIMRN BEDSstRAW (next). Nefe: The many species of cleavers or bedstraw 
in North America are difficult to tcll apart; however, none of them is known to 
he poisonous. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Northern bedstraw Geitnm bareatle 


Habitat: stream banks, fickds, open woodlands, Identification: perenn fal berb; 
stems usually upright, co) m (3.2 ft), slender, 4-sided, smooch. Leares i whorls 
of 4, cach narrowly lance-shuped, 2.5-—3 on (1-2 intieng, 2—7 mm (0.1—0.3 in) 
wide, with 3 main veins, finely hairy slong mareins. Flowers tiny, white, pro- 
duced in compact many-flowered, branched, elongated clusters (inflorescences) 
ator near growing tps. Preits cousist af 2 fused, globe-shaped structures (rare- 
AyD) that ave 2-3 mn (0.1 fo) tu diameter, smooth or with laug straight bairs 
ar shorter ones booked at tip. Harvest and preparation: same as for c1bAVERS 
(preceding). Edéhle cefated species: See cieavers. Poisonous look-alikes: 
none. 


Cleavers: flowering stalks (C. 8. Webber, Jepson Herbarium). 


Northern bedstraw: flowering stalks (NY BG). 


Bugleweed: flowering stalk and flowers (NYBG). 


Edible valerian: tlowering stalks (NYBG) 
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Bugleweed Lyeopus unifiorns 
Also edthle autumn, winter 


Habitat: low wet or boggy ground in North, wet woodiands and mountain bogs 
in South. Identification: perennial berb to | m (3.2 ft) talk: stems upright, 
unbranched or sparingly branched, finely hairy. Leaves opposite, simple, 3—10 
em (1.2—4 in) long, 0.6-3.4 cm (0.2-5.4 in} wide, dence-shaped to almost uni- 
formly wide, pointed at cip, with few teeth along margin, tapering at base, light 
green and papery; leafsralks absent. Flowers produced in covipact, many-flow- 
ered clusters iu junctions of upper leaf stents; each flower tiny, petals white, 
fused, with 2 upper and 3 lower lobes. Fruits are tiny, flateened, regular nutlers 
i-2 mm (less than 0.1 in) long, with small bumps (tubercles) on top. Marvest: 
Tubers grow best close w the base of old stems in loose sandy soil. Diz tubers 
from fall through early spring when chey are highest in stored nutrients. Prepa- 
ration: Add peeled, sliced tubers to cossed salad or chop fine as mild relish. Boil 
tubers in salted’ water until render, about 10-15 min. Serve with butter and 
seasonings. For pickles, peel tubers, boil in water about 3 min, drain and cover 
with wine vinegar. Store for several weeks before using. Related edible species: 
sessile-leaved water horehound (h. zmpiectens) is found in sandy East Coast areas. 
Other species of Lycopit lack tubers. Potsonous look-alikes: none. 


Rdible valerian Valertana edults 
Alta edible autumn. winter 

Habitat: open moist sites, meadows, prairies, ditches, swamps. [dentification: 
perennial ber wo 1.2 m 3.8 ft) from large, elongated root Leaves apposite, 
featherlike (pinnate) divided; basal leaves tpoon-shaped, widest near tip, £2—30 
cm (4.7—!2 in) long, extire or sometimes featherlike (pinnate) divided with 
natrow lateral segments, thick, hairy along margins, stem leaves pinnarely di- 
vided into few narrow segments, smaller. Flowers tiny, produced in tightly 
branched, elongated, manyflowered clusters at tips in late spring; each flower 
white co pink, 3-3 mm (0.1—-0.2 in) long. Fruits dry, flattened, !-seeded, egg- 
shaped, 3-4 mm (0.2 in) leng. Harvest and preparation: Dig roots in autumn 
and early spring, when firm. Steam 24 hr or longer co remove disagreeable oder. 
Then use in soups as you would potato or squash. Dry and grind steamed roues 
into flour for use in bread, as did che Indians. Bake Indian pir style 2 days. 
Related edible species: Other valerians have been used in folk medicine. Poi- 
sonous look-alikes: toxicity of look-alikes noc well documented. 
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Wild strawberry: mature fruits and flower (Elias). 


Spring beauty: flowering stalk (NYBG). 
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Wild strawberry Prigsriad tivginiana 
Ake edible summer 


Habitat: open woodlands, margins of woodlands, fickls. Identification: small 
perennial herb, lacking distinct stem, sometimes producing runners. Leaves ba- 
al, compound and 3-perted (trifoliolate), leaflets widest near or above middle, 
2—!0 cm (0.8—4 in} Jong, sharply toothed along margin, hairy beneath. Pisiwers 
scveral in short spreading cluster, cach with 3 white petais 8—'i mm (0.3-0.5 
in) long. Frafts are tiny, Beard (achenes), entbedded in large, fleshy tissue (re- 
ceptacte} chat is 0.5—2 cm (0.2—0.8 in) in diameter, red, seeeet. Harvest: one of 
the bese wild fruits. Locate your site early and check regularly from carly June for 
ripe berries. Collect leaves anytime but best in lare summer. Preparation: Use 
wild strawberries in any strawberry recipes. For quick beverage, crush handful of 
berrics and mix with | cup water and a lictle sugar. For fruit leather, add > ebsp 
sugar or honey to cach cup of fruit. Bring juste co bail, cool, and process rhrough 
food mill. Pour no mare than 5 mm (0.2 in) chick onte Teflon covkie sheet. Heat 
in oven at lowest setting for 6-7 hr. When leathery, roll and seal in plastic wrap. 
Stores well at any temperature. See basic pie and jam recipes in book's intraduc- 
tory marcrial. For tea high in vitamin C, steep 2 handfulls fresh or J > cup dried 
leaves in | qt boiling water for 5 min. To dry leaves, spread on clean surface in 
warm, dry area (sun or shade}. When thoroughly dried (use warm oven, if neces- 
sary), crumble leaves and store in paper bag in dry place. Related edible spe- 
cies: Several are widely distributed, basically alike, and casy to identify. Poison- 
ous look-alikes: none. 


Spring beauty Chavtonra tirgintes 


Habitac: rich woodlands, wooded floodplains, wet fields. idencifieatian: peren- 
weal berb wo i0 cro (16 ind tall, frou globe-shaped, batblike tuber 1-5 cnr (O.4— 
2 ind se diameter; seems several, upright. weak, sometimes leaning. Leares sim- 
ple, 3-14 cnr (2-5.5 ind fowg, 0:2 —2 cor (0.1 -0.8 tn) svete, [enear co nacrow but 
widest above che middle, blade pradually merging with leafsralk. Flowering stent 
with 5-20 weakly stalked flowers, cach flower white te pink with dark pink 
veins, petals S$, t.2—2 cm (0.5—6.8 ind across. Fruits are egg-shaped to nearly 
globe-shaped capsules 5-10 mm (f}.2-(14 ind long, containing numereus, ny, 
dark red seeds. Harvest: Because this is a beautiful spring flower, use only where 
very abundant or when desperately needed. En spring, pick young leaves and dig 
tubers when identifiable by blossoms. Keep only largest cubers; replant others. 
Preparation: Use leaves as trail nibble or chop a few in green salads. Boil leaves 
for a few minutes im salted water for edible bur nor exceptional vegetable. E.t 
washed tubers new or add to salads. Boil robers with jackers in salced water about 
10-85 min. Peel and serve whole or mashed, fried, ar in salad like poratoys. 
Tubers also good baked: peel before eating. Related cdthle species and poison- 
ous look-alikes: See ALPINE sPRING BEAUTY (Next). 
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Alpine spring beauty Chiytenia megarbica 


Habitat: rocky crevices, rock slides in alpine zone, rundra. Identification: faa 
perennial berb trom thick, tleshy, purple to dark-red taproot, Basal leaves 
spreading, farming large rosette, leaves 2—15 um (0.8—6 in) long, broadest 
near tip to almost circular it outline, pointed to rounded at tip, entire along 
margin, gralually tapering and winged at base; stem leaves alrernate, linear to 
narrow aml broadest near tip. Flowers stalked, produced in clongace cluster; 
each flower 1.2—2.5 em (0,5-! ind across, eth J white to pink petals with red 
tefos, 6-10 mm (0.2—0.4 ind long, Fruis are ciny, 3-pacted, egg-shaped cap- 


sutes. Harvest: Because of habicat and scarciey, use as survival food only. Pick | 


rosetees of leaves or pull up whole plant for fleshy root. Preparation: simitar co 
SPRING BEAUTY {preceding}. Peel roots before boiling to avoid strang Mayor and 
use like tubers of spRinG arauTy. Rektted cuthle species: sPRinG BEAUTY, WESTERN 
SPRING BEALTY (next); also Carolina spring, beauty (C. carofftena), widely cisecib- 
uted in northern U. 5S. Poisonous look-alikes: To avoid confusion with poison- 
ous lilies, learn to idencify leaves or collece when in bloom, 


Western spring beauty Claytonta hanceotate 


Habitar: mid to high mouncam slopes, moist woodlands ta alpine zone. ldentili- 
cation: pereamial berb wo 20 cm 18 ind high, from nearly globe-sbaped, bulblike 
underground stem base (corm) !—2 em (0,4—0.8 in} in sHameter: stems | co 
several, upright. Basal leaves | or 2, 1-8 cm (1.6—3.2 in} jong, broadly lance- 
shaped; stew? feares 2, oppasite, 3-6 em (1.2—2.4 in) Jong, narrow to broadly 
lanee-shaped, 0.8-2 cm (0.3-01.8 in) wide. Plowerfug stems upright, with 3-15 
stalked flowers, cach hawl-sbaped, with 5 pink petals 0.8—1.2 cm (4-015 int 
long. Fruits are eyy-shaped capsules 3-3 mm (0.1—0.2 in) long, containing a few 
shiny, black seeds. Harvest and preparation: Because of habitar and scarcity, 
use as survival foudt only, Similar to spRING HRALTY. Leaves are edable but not 
exceptional: boil [O—15 min. Crispy bue small tubers are good raw or cuoked for 


} about 25 min at abour |o-i0 m (5,400 fo altitude. Related edible species and 


poisonous look-alikes: See Avprst spin BEAUTY (preceding). 


| 


Miner's fettuce: flowering planis (NY 16s). 


Canada violet: flower and flowering plant (NYBG}. 
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Miner's lettuce Mowtia perfolrata 
Also edible summer tsynonym: Clayfousa perfotisiad 


Habitat: valleys, lower mountain siopes, springs, moist sites. Introduced from 
Europe, miner's lettuce has expanded its range in the East. Identification: .9- 
nual berb w 30 cm (12 in) high, from fibreis root system. Leaves mostly basal, 
simple, 6-20} cm (2.4—8 ind long inchiding the long leafstalk, blade variable, 
usually broadest below or above middle, entire along margin, smooth; stem 
feaves 2, opposite and fused inte a circular dise just below flowering statk. 
Flower stalk elongate, bearing numerous, whorled, short-stalked flowers, cach 
tiny, with > white, clawed petals 3-6 mm (0.1 —0.2 ind long. Fruits are tiny. 3- 
parted capsules containing 1-3 shiny, black seeds. Hkarvest: blossoms, leaves, 
stems, and reots any time during growing scason. Preparation: Younp upper 
leaves and stems are excellent as picked or in salads. include blossoms when 
available. For salad add chopped hard-boiled eggs and oi] and vinegar dressing. 
For cooked vegetable, boil leaves and srems in very lictle water und tender: boil 
young leaves as lictle as 3-4 min. Excellent source of vitamin C. Wash rvors and 
boil for just a few minutes. Burrer and lightly seasan to bring our water chesnut 
flavor. Related edible species: Siberian miner's lettuce (MM. sfbfrécet) Of southern 
Alaska. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Canada violet Viola camden tis 


Alto edible trmmer 


Habitac; mixed deciduous woodlands, bluffs, rocky to decp, rich soils, Identifi- 
cation: perennial herb with chick underground stem (rhizome); stems upright, 
smooth, to iG em (16 ind high. Leaves basal and along stem, simple 4-12 co 
(16-47 fn) long, nearly as wide, brasdest ncar base, lou pointed at tip, 
toothed along margin, beeri-shaped at base, icatstalks long, with oneal, iance- 
shaped bract (stipute} at base of each leaf. Mlowers produced on upper third of 
plant, cach stalked, white often with purple on back, 2-3 cm (O.8—1.2 weacross, 
petals 5, lateral ones fringecf. Fruits ave ege-shaped to nearly zlobe-shaped cap- 
sules 5— 10 mm (0.2--0.4 in) long, containing several tiny brown seeds. PEarvest: 
Strip blessoms from plants, avoiding stems. When possible gather bright green 
leaves which are young and tender, buc even okler leaves in lace summer are 
edible. Preparation: Leaves and blossoms are superior sources of vitamin C:; che 
leaves are high also in vitamin A. Use blossoms as snack straight from plant or for 
jelly, jam, syrup, aml candy. For jelly, see book's introduction. Use leaves and 
flowers raw with other ingredients in tossed salad. Cook chopped leaves with 
minimum water in covered pot for about 15 min. Season and serve alone or with 
mustard greens. For cea, dry leaves in warm shade and store in paper bay: in coo! 
dry places. Steep | oz dried feaves per cup of boiling water. Related edible 
species: PALE VIOLET (next), and woop vont, aod souTHRRN wOOD VIOLET. Lr is Hikely 
thar all of the species of violets are edible, with seme more palatable chan others. 
Some, especially yellow-flowered vialers. may be cathartic. Thus, moderate ini- 
ual consumption is advised. Poisonous look-alikes: Violet leaves may resemble 
leaves of other wiklflowers, some of which are toxic. So it’s safest co collect violet 
leaves only when flowers are in bloom. 
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Pale violec Viola striate 
Alsa edible scmmer 


Habitac: wooded floodplaiis, meadows, stream banks. Identification: peresnz- 
af berb wich short thick underground stem (rhizome); stems several, upright of 
reclining, smooth, to 50 cm (20 in) high. Basal leaves soon wichering; stem featres 
simple, 3-8 ca (1.2—3.2 ind Jong, as wide or nearly 50, broadest near Biase ated 
aimost circular in outline, pointed co blunt at cip, toothed along margin, shal- 
lowly heart-shaped ac base, leafstalks long; sith dearge. leaflike bract (stipule} at 
base of each leaf. Elnwers usually produced at tips of stems, each on a slender 
stalk, creamy white with purplisb-brown veins near base, 2-2.5 cut ¢ O.B-1 #1) 
across, petals 5, lateral ones densely fringed, forming spur 3-6 mens (01.1-0.2 
in) dong ou backside. Froits ace egg-shaped co globe-shaped capsules 4-8 mm 
(0.2—0.3 in} long. Harvest and preparation: same as for cAwapa viotrr (preced- 
ing). Related edible species: cANapa vioLrr. Poisonous iovk-alikes: See cana 
pa VIOLET for deals. 


Pokeweed Phytolacca antevicana 


Habitat: woodland margins, disturbed sites, waste ground, roadsides. fencerows. 
Identification: large, perennial ber’ to 3m (9.8 tr) call with chick fleshy roots; 
stems branched, upright, smooth, arth disagreeable ador when broken. Leaves 
alternate, 9-30 cm (3.5—12 in) Jong, 3-12 cm €1.2-4.7 in) wide, broadest near 
base, pointed at cip, entire along margin, leafstalks to 5 cm (2 in) long. Piowers 
grecnish to white, produced in narrow elongate clusters (racemes), each flower 
2-4 mm (0.1 in} Jong, petals absent. Fritts are 3~12-parted herrres, wider than 
long, 6-10 nin (0.2-U.4 in) fa diameter, green turning purplish-black at ma- 
taréty. Harvest: young shoots up co 15 cm (6 in) lang in late spring before leaves 
unfold. Kdentity from presence of previous year’s stalks. Cur stems from perenni- 
al root as you would asparagus, Cawtion: The root is potsonezs: avord all parts of thi 

plaut exept young shoots. Mf shoots show any purple coloration, avoid them as well 
as mature stems. For winter use, dig root in fall and plant in large container of 
soil. After hard freeze move to warm area and warer regularly. Harvest shoots as 
above. Preparation: Boil shoots 10 min with | or 2 water changes: drain, add 
fresh boiling water and season, cover, and simmer uncl render. Serve like broc- 
coli or asparagus with butter, cheese, or other sauces. For casserole, alternace 
lavers of cooked pokewced shoots, white sauce, and sliced, boiled eggs. Top with 
seasoned bread crumbs. Bake 30 min ac low temperacure 165°C (3 40°F). Boiled, 
peeled shoots may also be pickled. Related edible species: none. Potsanous 
look-alikes: None, burt see cawtion above. 


Pale violec: Nowering plant (Mohlenbrock). 


Pokeweed: fruiting stalks (Crow). Flowers (Elias). Young shoots attached to cut 
root cop (Dy keman!. 


Japanese knotweed: young shoots (Dykeman). Flowering branch (Feldman). 


Wintereress: entire plant, leai, and flowering head (Dykeman). 
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Japanese knotweed Polygonum cuspidatim 


Hahitat: disturbed and waste sites, vacant lots, roadsides: introduced weed from 
Asia. Identification: derge perennial herb te 3m (9.8 tO bigh, often forming 
dense colonies: stems upright, with ballaw core, sravoth, mottled, frequently 
branching. Lewes alternate, simple, 10-16 en (4—6.3 in) fang, 6-22 ca (2.-4- 
47 iniwide, broadest near base, long tipped. wary afang margé squared to 
rounded at base. almose leathery: feafstal® stout and enclosed at base by meni 
branous sheath that uiso surrounds stem. Flowers produced in elongate, 
branched clusters in punctions of upper leaves, each flower ciny, |-2 mm (less 
than 0.1 in) long, white. Fruits are dark brown, shiny, winged nuciets. Harvest: 
Locate papery dry sealks of previous year. Gather young shoots up to 30cm {1 ft) 
long for potherb, up to Of cm (3 fo) for other use. Preparation: Boil tips of 
young shoors in sale water or steam -i-5 min. Serve like asparacus, hot on toast 
with butter or white sauce, or cold in salad. Also, force cooked shoots chrough 
mili for puree. Adkl salt, butter, sweetener, co taste, and reheat. Or prepare casse- 
role of cooked young shoots, bread crumbs, grated cheese, cream, and seasun- 
ings: bake at 200°C (3390°F) unal top is browned. Peel older stalks 30-90 em (1— 
3 ft) and use like rhubarb. For sauce combine ‘i cups peeled and cut shoots, | cup 
sugar, and nutmeg. Simmer until safe. Serve hot ur cold. Sce basic jam recipe in 
book’s Introduction. Prepare pie from peeled shoots using rhubarb pic recipes. 
Related edible species: giant knorweed (P. sachatinense), Alaskan knotweed (P. 
ofan been), AMUKICAN BISTORT, ALPINE BISTORT, PADS" s THEMB and others. Some nay 
cause a light-sensitive skin reaction. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Wintercress Buvésereas trducaris 
Aiwe odible AAT ARAEH tefter 

labitat: ficlds, wet meadows, ditches, roadsides; common and widespread, in- 
troduced from Europe. Edentiftcation: bfenutal ar perennial berb to 0.7 mi (28 
ind high: stems ereee. sparingly branched above. Lower stew feares broadest near 
or abuve mnukdle, 7-15 cm (2.8—6 ind lonp, deeply fobed afoug sides, stalked: 
leaves of upper stem much smaller, stalkless and lobed ar base, coarsely toothed, 
Flowers fron: April to fume, numerous in cylinder-shaped clusters, cach flower 
narrow. stalked, avté 4 marrow, yellow petals. Fraét pods very userraw, 15-3 
om (0.6—1.2 fa) fone, tipped with short beak to 3 man (0.1 fr) fowg, sphuing 
open lengthwise to release tiny seeds. Harvest: Pick leaves after frosty weather 
and into spring until flower stalks appear. Leaf roseties grow on warm winter 
days: become bitter in spring. Leaves blanch and lose bitterness if you te them in 
bundle with plant rooted and cover wich a bucket. Pick buds and flowers until 
blooming is over, April or May, Preparation: Use early amd bhinched leaves in 
salads with other late-winter foods such as coMMON DAY LiLy cubers and WATER 
cerss. Boil Jacer, bier leaves in 2? changes of water unul tender and treat as tor 
BLACK MUSTARD (next) Buds and flowers are excellent with cheese sauce. Cover 
clusters with boiling water for | min. Drain, cover with fresh boring warer, hear, 
and boil 4: min mere. Drain, season, and cool for 5: min. Related edible species: 
early wintercress (8. rer). Poisonous look-ahbkes: uone. 
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Black mustard (Alte edible sammeri Bravsna nigra 


Wabitat: common and widespread. fickls, yards, disturbed sires; introduced 
fram Europe. Kdentification: medinm-size te large annual herb w 1.2 m (4 £0) 
high: stems erect, hairy on lower parts. Leaves aleernate, stalked, usually broadest 
above or near che middle, 8-18 cm (3.2—7 in) long, forwer feares lobed, npper 
leaves narrower, wary toothed. Flowers few in narrow, clangate, loose clus- 
fers, cach flower stalked, about | cm (0.4 in) accoss, with 4 yellow petals. 
Frafts narrow linear capsades 1-2 cm (0.4-0.7 ind fang, raaghly J-sided, up- 
right, beaked, beak 1-2 cm (04-08 in) dong. splicing open lengthwise to re- 
lease tiny sceds. IEarvese: leaves very early in spring or blanch later leaves as with 
WINTFRE RSS (preceding). Pick buds and flowers until nearly all flowers have 
opened. Avoid bitter leaves. For sceds, harvest during summer when oldest pads 
open, Pile them on fine cloth or plastic rarp and sun-dry for several days. Beat 
with flail ro release seeds, remove stalks, winnow sced from chaff, Preparation: 
Use early and blanched leaves in salads. Boil older greens with | change of water 
for about 30 min. Season with butter and vinegar or mix with crumbled bacon 
and chopped will ontens. Top with hard-boiled egg slices and French dressing or 
vingzar, Excellent source of viramins A, B, and C. For buds and flowers, treat as 
WINTRRORESS. Sprinkle seeds lightly on salad. To make mustard, grind seeds in 
food mill; use dried. Or for mustard spread, combine equal parts musiacd powder 
and oven-browned flour wich half-and-half mix of vinegar and water. Add other 
spices to taste. Related edibie species: field mustard (8. repa). Chinese mustard 
(B. penced?. and others. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Marsh marigold, Cowslip Caltha palustris 


Hahtcat: freshwater swamps, wet muadows, along streams, pots, lakes. [denci- 
fication: perennial Serbs wo 70 em (28 in) high: stems partially spreading to 
upright, hollow, smooth. Basal leaves loug-stalked, blade rounded ta almost 
Ridney-shaped, [-2.8 cnr (0.4—1.1 in) dong, 0.4-2.2 em (0.2-0.8 in) wide, 
rounded ar cip, toothed along margin, heart-shaped at hase; stem leaves smaller, 
lacking sraiks. Flowers farge. showy, 2.5—4 em (L- 1.6 in) across, with 5 bright 
yellow petalfibe sepals. Pooits are elongate, somewhat rounded, |—1.7 em ¢0.4— 
0.7 ind long, splitting open along one side when mature to release small seeds. 
Harvest: Cut Icaves from plant when young, best before flowers open. Pick 
tightly closed buds for pickling. Preparation: Rau feares and bacds are poisonous 
wutil property treated! Wash leaves and cover with boiling water. Reheat to boil- 
ing, then drain. Repeat 2 or 3 mes, then cook in very litle water until cender. 
Drain and serve with butter and seasonings or with cream or cheese sauce. For 
pickles, tecat buds with boiling water as described for leaves. Do not boil. Drain 
aml pack in jars. Cover with hot pickling liquid and seal. Store for at least a 
month before eating, Do not consume used pickling yuice. To make pickling 
liquid, slowdy adel mix of |, cup sale.) > cup suzar, t tbsp ground mustard, and | 
tbsp celery seed to 2 cups vinegar and ft cup water. Boil 18 min wich stirring. 
Related edible species: nonce. Pofsonous look-alikes: Flowers resemble cou 
MON BUTTERCUFS yee leaves are very different. 
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grams wild. ». 
Widespread. 
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Evening primrose: basal teaves (Dykeman). Flowering stalks (Pawloski). 


Sow thistle: iruiting head, left, and flower (Mathisen). 
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Evening primrose Ocuothera biennis 


Alte edthle autumn. winter 


Habitat: disturbed sites, along roads, prairies, fields. Identification: biennial 
herb of 1.6 m (5.3 ft) high, from elongated taproor, stems upright, hairy. Leaves 
of firse year in low rosette: secon year leaves un flower stalk, alternate, lance- 
shaped to broadest near middie, 8— 18 cm (3.2—7 in) long, 2-6 em (0.8—2.4 in} 
wide, pointed at tip, entire co coorhed along margin, tapering at base, hairy. 
Flowers second year, many in terminal, elangated cluster, each flower with 
narrow, tubular catyx 1.5 —3 cm (0.6-1.2 in) long, + large spreading, bright 
yellow petals 1.5—3 em (0.6—1.2 in) long. (Flowers open after dusk and aften 
close by widmurning.) Fruits ave cylinder-shaped, angled capsules 1—f cm 
(t.4—1.6 in) fowg, containing many small, reddish seeds. Harvest: Dig taproots 
of first year growth berween aucumn and early spring. Pick leaves from rosettes 
in early spring or even earlier from areas clear of snow. Preparation: Peel ctap- 
roots and boil in 2 changes of water for 20-30 min. Serve with butter and sea- 
sonings or slice and fry. Cook sliced roots with meat or in stews, partially boiling 
roots first if flavor is too strong. Simmer boiled roots in sugar syrup for 20-30 
min until candied. Pec] leaves and use sparingly in salads. Or boil leaves 15 —20 
min in 2 changes of water and serve with butter or vinegar. Related edible 
species: other species of this large genus. Poisonous look-alikes: none, but 
don’t confuse leaves with chose of other early-blooming specics. 


Sow thistle Seuchas arvensis 


Habieat; disturbed sites such as roadsides, fields, railroad right-of-ways, gravel 
banks: intraduced weed from Europe. fdentification: Not to be mistaken for 
the more common and generally more palatable thistles of the Cretiaw genus, 
sow thistle is a perennial berb wo | m (3.2 ft) high with deep vertical and spre ad- 
ing horizontal coarse roots; stems upright, smooth, with milky sap. Leates alter- 
nate, simple, broadest near or above middle, 10-35 cm (4-14 ind long, 4—14 cm 
(1.6-5.5 in) wide, deeply lobed along margin, upper leaves less so, spiny-toeth- 
ed, labed leaf bases clasping stems, usually smooth, Flowering beads produced 
in loosely branched, elongated, erect cluster, each head 3-5 ear (12-2 ind 
across, with fance-shaped braces on the oursile and many small yellow: flowers 
within. Fruits are small, dark-brown nutiets 2.5-3 mm (@.1 in} long. Harvesc: 
Locate by aoting concentrations of marare plants the previous year. Pick when 
only a few inches call; leaves become increasingly bitter with age. Cewtion: Suu: 
thistle occasionally contatus toxic lerets of uitrates. Preparation: tf not tou bitter, cut 
and mix leaves with other, blander salad greens. Boil in very fietle water for 3-4 
min, change water, and chen boil until tender. Serve with barter and seasonings 
or vinegar. If coo biceer, mix with blander greens such as LAMB > QUARTERS. Re- 
lated edible species: Several species of the Sonchat penus are variously distrih- 
uted and edible when very young. Some have leaf spines thar must be removed. 
Poisonous look-alikes: nonce. 
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Prickly tettuce Lactaca serriode (synonym: L. secatrivksr) 
Habitat: disturbed sires such as elds, roadsides, vacane lots; introduced weed 
from Europe. Edencification: «saa! or biennial ber w 2 m (6.6 fr) high, 
with otitky juice in stems and leaves, stems upright, slender, usually armed with 
spreading prickles. Stem feares alternate, Lrvce-sbaped, 5-25 cm (2-10 ind 
long, 15-12 em (0.6—-4.7 ind wide, «7th several deep labes ar lobeless. toothed 
aud spiny along margin and spiny along main vein on lower leaf surface, with 
pointed lobes at base and often clasping stem. Flowering beads sparingly pro- 
duced in branched chisters, cach head '-1.5 ca (0.4-0.6 ind fong, 3-6 mm 
(OL '-O.2 ind across, containing 6-12 yellow flowers. Fruits are uiny gray to 
brown nutlets 3-4 mm (0.1 in} long. Harvest: Like other wild leceuce species, 
prickly lettuce is wood only when very young. Pick leaves when plants are less 
than 20 cm (8 ind tall. Preparation: Use alone or with other greens in crossed 
salad. Boil leaves in very lirde water for 2- 3 min. Serve with butter and seasan- 
ings. For wilted letcuce pour boiling water over lettuce leaves and let sit for 5 
min. Drain. Make dressing of 3 slices of crisp bacon crumbled into 14 cup hor 
vinegar with | tsp sugar and 12 tsp salt. Pour over hot lectuce. Cation: Large 
quantity of raw young leaves may came digetirve apiet. Related edible species: 
many species of the Lartwea genus widely distributed; most noticeable of these is 
wild lettuce (fh. ceradensi), which lack prickles on leaves and lower stem. Poi- 
sonous look-alikes: none. 


Dandelion Taraxacum officinate 


Also vdtble autiares, water 


Habirac: lawns, yards, disturbed sites: common weed introduced from Europe. 
Identification: peresnial berb. with large, sometimes branched tapreet. 
Leaves aff basal, 8-40 cm (3.2-36 in} long, U.8—14 om (0.3—5.5 in) wide, 
widest near tip, rounded to pointed ac up, rarfansly and freegutariy lobed 
along margin, tapering to narrow base, hairy beneath, atth ailby jitice. 
Flowers produced chroughout spring in large heads at tip of hollow statks, Flos- 
ering beads 2-5 em (O.8—2 in) across, compased af numerons, smell, narrow, 
arange-yellow flowers, remaining closed on cloudy days. Fruits on clongared, 
upright hollow stalks, forméug delicate ball composed of many tiny seeds each 
upped with white featherlike tuft (pappus) easily dispersed by wind. Harvest: 
Best lawn areas are those with aller grass. Dig roots with crawn at cop of root 
and leaves attached from time leaves (rich in vitamin A} appear uacil chey are rao 
bitter co use. Dig alder roots in fall and winter. Cut ouc developing bud clusters 
and pick fully opened flowers in spring. Preparation: For flowers, leaves. and 
older roots, see ciitcory. Peel young roots, slice chin, and boil in 2 changes of 
water for abour 20 min, adding pinch of baking soda to first water, Serve with 
butrer and seasonings or sauce cooked slices in barter until brown. Season with 
paprika. Boil buds yust a few minutes, burter and serve. Dip blossoms in trimer 
bateer: fry in otf anc serve with syrup or garlic salt. Related edible species: 
several other species of faraaweya, all similar to common dandelion in appear- 
ance/prepatation. Also, cHicoR. in early growth. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Prickty fettuce: flowering branch and entire plant (Kavasch}. Leaves (Dykeman). 
Dandefien: flowering plant (Elias). 


: grows wild. <§ 


Widespread. 
wy 
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Goat's beard Tragopogon pratensis 


Habieat: roadsides, fields, other disturbed sites; introduced from Europe. Iden- 
tification: perenafal or biennial berb to 76 cm (30 in) high with taproot and 
milky juice; stems upright. Leaves alternate, linear, grassfike, 15-30 cm (6-12 
in) fog, 1-2 cm (0.4-0.8 in) wre, pointed at tip, entire along margin, base 
partially circling stem, smooth. Plowerfny beads produced singly at tip of stems, 
resembling dandelion, with 8 lunce-shaped outer bracts, many yellow flowers. 
Eruiting heads glabe-shaped, light, fluffy, consisting of numerous small nudlets, 
cach tipped wich light, featherlike bristles. Harvest: See sarsiry (preceding). 
Roors of goat's beard may be smailer, rougher, less palatable. Preparation: Same 
as saLsiFy. Cool boiled roots and saute in oil uncl browned or prepare like pora- 
tees. Roasted and ground roots make coffee substitute. Use very young ieaves in 
salad if net bitter of boil for $—10 min and serve with butrer and seasonings. 
Related edible species: saustry, yellow goat's beard (9. duéivs). Poisonous 
fook-alikes: none in che flowering stage. 


Common milkweed Asclepias syriaca 
Also edtble summer 


Habieat: fickis, meadows, roadsides, woodland margins. identification: peren- 
nial berb wo §.8 m (6 ft) tall; stems upright, usually unbranched, hairy. Leaves 
apposite, broadest near base or middle, 10-28 cn: (4-11 in) dong, 4-12 em 
(1.6—4.7 in) wide, pointed at cip, entire to wavy along margin, thrck, leathery, 
batry above, with milky sap. Flowers in dease, rounded beads 6-10 ca (2.4— 
A invacross, each flower rese, dull purple to greenish-white, 8—|2 com (3.2-4.7 
in) long, with 5 reflexed petals. Praufts are elongated pods, broadest ncar base 
and gradually capering o> curved point, 8-14 om (4.2—5.5 ind long, covered with 
small, soft, green projections. Seeds small, cach with conspicuous, soft, 
featherlike hairs at onc end. Harvese: Cut new shoors when Jess chan 20 cm (8 
in) tall. Pick newly opened leaves unril buds are formed; then pick clusters of 
buds and flowers. Later pick firm pods 2—3 em (0.8—1.2 in} long. Preparation: 
To remove bitterness from all parts, cover with boiling water and bring back ro 
boil. Discard water and repeat 2—3 times with boiling, water. Do not use cold 
water in process. Cook treated shoots like asparacus. After treatment bod young 
leaves, bud clusters, and pods until tender, usually £0—£5 min. Secve with butter 
aml seasonings or with sauce. Use treated pods in soup like okra (Hi rbiscas escuten- 
res). Related edible species: Showy milkweed fA. apectenas) is pool. Poisonous 
iook-alikes: all narrow-leaved miikweed species, especially BUTTIRELY WEED, some 
are more toxic than others. Young poasany, also with milky sap, has branches 
{common milkweed does nor) and its young shoots lack hairs. 


Goat's beard: fruiing head, flower bud, rootcack (Dykeman). 


Common mitkweed: flowering head and entire plant (Elias). 


Fireweed: flowering, statk (Elias). Flowers (NYBG), 


Alfilaria: entire plant with flowers and fruits (Ross). 


Tarroduced and f 7 
grows wild. og 
. Widespread. 
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Firewced Epilobium angestifolizan 


Also edtble summer 


Hahicat: woodlands, ravines, clearings; commonly grows after fires. Edentifica- 
tion: perenufel ber 1-2 m (3.2-6.5 ft) high: seems erect, usually single, 
smooth. Leaves alternate, narrow and broadest near base, 5-20 cm (2-8 in) 
long, to 3. cm (1.2 in) wide, nearly stalkless, long-pointed ar dip, entire or nearly 
so along margin, Ffowers many on elongate spikes; cach flawer stalked, spread- 
ing, with 4 pink to purple, rarely white, clawed petals }—2 om (O.A-0.8 in} 
long, Fraél a narra capsule 3-8 ent (1.2-3.2 ind feng, with reddish or purplish 
cast, 4-parted. Harvest: Cur young shoots in spring: new eaves, flower bud 
clusters, and mature stems later. Ohter Jeaves are good for tea but too bitter for 
potherb. Preparation: Nor a very tasty fowd plane buc widespread, abundant, 
easy to identify, and has several edible parts. Cook young shoots like asraracus 
and season with butter, hollandaise, or cheese sauce. Use young leaves and larer 
flower-bul chascers in sala with ether greens. For potherb, stir 4 cups small 
leaves and 3 thsp water inte 2 thsp melted bucter in skillet over high heat. Cover 
and cook 2~3 min, season and serve. Boil flower bud clusters 10-15 min and 
serve with butrer, salt and pepper. Peel stems too old for cooking and chew on 
raw pith or use pith in soups. Dry mature leaves and blend with other suitable 
leaves for a tea. Related edible species: dwarf fireweed (Ff. fatifoliad) and other 
related but smaller species. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Alfilaria, Filaree, Storksbill Fivodinm crcutarism 


Habitat: fichds, pastures, roadsides, other disturbed sites; cammon weed intro- 
duced from Europe. identification: avenue! or bremnial herb with | to several 
spreading stems, hairy. Ledres emerge at base and along stem, alternate, 27-10) 
co (0.8-4 in) dong, featherlike (pinnate) compound, leaflets (pinnae) cleft 
and coarsely tonthed. Flowers 2—10 in small, branched, rounded-headed cluster 
at cips of shoots; each flower abour 2.5 cm (I in} across, wth ¥ rose-purpie 
petals. Fruits are narrow, clongate capsules 2-4 cm (0.8- 1.6 in} long, opening 
from base toward tip. Harvest: Gather young, overwintered leaves in early 
spring when other wild foods are scarce. Be certain leafstalks are hairy. Peepara- 
tion: Chop leaves for salad with other greens. Boil leaves in lightly salted watcr 
until tender, about 10-20 min. Serve with butter, lemon juice, and herbs. Re- 
lated edible species: none recornmended. Poisonous look-alikes: Leaves re- 
semble chose of the parsley family including posox neMbock. Picking only LELSE 
stemmed leaves very early in spring should help you avoid errors. Be sure of 
identification! 
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Live-forever, Orphine Sedan purparensm 
Also edible asectunmn, writer 


Habitat: roadsides, open slopes, woodlands, and disturbed sites; introduced Eu- 
ropean weed. Identification: perennial berb to 80 em (32 in) tall. from fleshy 
tubers. Stems apright, succulent; feves alternate or whorls of 3, simple, fleshy. 
3-6 em (1.2-2-4 in) fomg, 1-3 em {(0.4-1.2 ind wide, pointed or biunte at tip, 
entire or toothed along margin, green to bluish-green. Ffowers produced in a 
compact, branched cluster at tips of branches, cach flower bisexual, 6-10 mm 
(0.2-0.4 in} across, with 3 reddish-parpie to deep pruk petals. Fruits small 
capsules 4—6 mm (0.2 in) long, splitting open along 1 side only. Harvest: young 
leaves in spring and tubers from fall through spring, as long as they are firm and 
crisp. Preparation: Add raw, very young leaves to salads. Boil leaves gathered 
through early summer for 5—!0 min and serve as cooked green. Pour hot pick- 
ling liquid over tubers and leave for several days before eating. For pickling 
Tquidl boil 2 tbsp mixed pickle spices in cloth bag in solution of | ge vinegar and | 
cup sugar. Boil whbers like those of comMON Day ULy for about 20 min. Serve with 
butter and seasonings. Related edible species: Other Seder species provide 
edible leaves; some are more pungent chan others. Roseroot (§. sed! ts the most 
frequendy uscd. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Lady's thumb Polygons periivarta 


Absa edible sneer 


Habitat: disturbed sites, especially low wee ground, along roadsides, lakes, 
streams, pons: widespread weed introduced from Europe. Identification: aa- 
niet berb to 1 om (3.2 10 high; stems soon branching, spreading co upright, 
smooth. Leares alternate, werraiely dauce-shaped, J—12 cm (1-4—4.7 in) jong, 
0.6-3 em (0.2-1.2 in} wile, often with irreguier or triangular purplish spet 
abore, pointed at tip. wavy along margin, tapering, at base, evclosed at base by 
membranous sheath that alsa seerrounds sten, Nature stems reddish. Plawers 
numerous, dense fa eviinder-shaped spikes 2—4 om (0.8 1.6 in) long, each 
flower pra te rose. Fruits are tiny, broadly ege-shaped nutlets 2-2.5 mm (0.1 
in) long. Harvest: Gather young leaves, mainly in spring but later if net too 
peppery. Preparation: Add chopped raw leaves vo tossed salad. Boil teaves in 
small amount of water for 5-10 min, Serve with vinegar. Related edible spe- 
CIES! ALPINE BISTORT, JAPANESE KNOTWEED. Known as the smarmweeds, other Pofy- 
vowen species may be as good as lady's chumb, and none are knewn to be peison- 
ous. Casntion: Some species may conse figbt-sensttite reactions. Possonous took- 
alikes: nene. 
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Live-forever: flowering head (Kavasch}. Entire plant (Speas). 


Lady's thumb: entire plant and seem iDykeman). 
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Common burdock ANE iigne meri 
Adio edible semmer, autunin 


Habitat: roadsides, vacane joes, disturbed sites; introduced from Europe and 
Asia. Edentification: biewwial berb to 1.8 m (6 ft) high: seems uprizht, often 
branched, usually smooth. Leares alternate, basal leaves large, 30-50 car (4 2— 
20 tn) fowg, 20-30 ene (8-12 int wide, widest near base. deeply labed at base, 
with conspicuous hollow stalk; upper-steem leaves smaller and now lobed at base, 
Moawertng beads produced during secand year along apper stears or in 
branched ciongated clusters; heads 1.7—2.4 cm t0.7- 1.1] in) across, outer bracts 
spine-upped; flowers pink to purple. Seeds small, hard nutlets 4—6 mm (0.2 in} 
¢ long. Harvest: Dig roots of first-year plants during summer, later if NeLESSUary. 
Pick first-year basal leafsraiks and young flower stalks of second year. Preparca- 
if fon: Peel roots, slice Va-in thick and boil 20 min with pinch of baking soda. 
Change water and boil undil tender. Serve with butter and seasonings, or mash 
Piceus and make tried patties. Peel flower stalk, removing all green rind. Eat like 
x celery, slice into salad, or boil until tender. Good in casseroles and many other 
a recipes. Simmer pieces of cooked flower stalk in maple syrup to make candy. Eat 
va peeled leafstalks raw or boiled, buc since they are hollow, rhere’s not much left 
after pecling. Related edible species: Just as good, great burdock fA. lgppal is 
larger. with larger burrs on solid leafstalks. Poisonous look-alikes: Leaves re- 

ce semble rhubarb leaves hur flowers are greatly different. 


Salsify, Oyscer plant Tragopexon porrifatiss 


Habitat: roadsides, fields, railroad right-of-ways, other disturbed sires; mero- 
duced weed from Europe. Identification: bfewniad or perennial berb to | m 
(3.2 fo with long taproor and milky juice; stews upright, seeoflen frst belor 
flowering beads. Leaves alternate, lance-shaped, 18-32 cm (7- $2.6 in) long, to 
2 em (0.8 ind wide, long-pointed ar tip, entire along margin, base circling stem. 
Flowering beads solitary, assetly 3-4 car (12-16 in} dong, with G-11 fance- 
shaped outer bracts aud nianerous purple flowers. Fruiting heads elobe-shaped, 
Nuffy, consisting of many smal! outlets, cach dipped with feacherlike bristles. 
TEarvest: This is the cultivated species of salsify or oystcr plant that also grows 
wik!. Roots and leaves must be harvested before pkant produces flowerstalk. This 
is a problem since grasstike leaves grow among leaves of many other plants. Learn 
tO recognize leaves so you can harvest them and dig roots while sail palatable. 
Preparation; Scrub and scrape roots as you would carrots, putting them in cold 
water to prevent discoloring. Cut into '2-in shees. ifthey are tough, add pinch of 
baking soda to cooking water and boil for 10 min, chen change water and cook 
until tender. Drain and serve with butter and seasonings or with white sauce. Por 
other uses sce GOATS BFARD (next). Relaced edible species: Guat’s Braro. Poi- 
sonous look-alikes: none in flowering stage. 


xs 


Common burdock: flowering stalk (Speas). Basal leaves (Dykeman). 


Salsify: flowers, side view (NYBG). Flower (Ross). 
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Widespread, 


Buil chistle: young plane (Dykeman). Flowering head (Elias). 


Chicory: basal leaves and young plants (Dykeman}. Flowers (NY BG). 
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Bult thistle Cress raleare 


Habitat: fields, meadows, roadsides, disturbed sites; introduced from Europe 
and Asia. Identification: brennial berb to 1.8 m (6 fc) high, from taproot, stems 
upright, hairy, wvged, wings lobed and armed with spines. Leaves aleernate, 
broadest near or above middle, deeply and varrousty dissected along margin, 
8-30 cm (3.2-12 in) long, 4—12 cm (1.6-4.7 in) wide, stiff, spiny, stiffly hairy 
above, with soft white to green hairs below, leaf bases extending onto stem. 
Flowering beads second year, several, outer bracts spiny, 2—4 cm (U.8—1.6 in} 
long: flowers parple. Seeds are hard, 3-4 mm (0.2 in} long and tipped with 
bristles. HRarvesc: Dig roors of first-year zrowth (thistles without stems), With 
sloves and knite, harvest leaves and young second-year stems at top of ruot early 
in growing scason. Preparation: Peel young stems and remove spines from 
leaves before using raw in salad or boiling until tender for green vezerable. Re- 
move all spiny covering from core of leaf bases. Boil cores with washed, peeled 
roots for abuuc £5 min, changing warer if necessary to remove bitterness. Serve 
salted with buteer or vinegar. Slice boiled roots and fry unril browned. Boil roots 
several hours unt! mushy, dry and grind inte flour. Because of spines, you may 
prefer to use chistes only as survival food. Relaced edible species: Many specics 
of thistles are available; some are more palatable than others. Poisonous look- 
alikes: Hoxse NeTTLE is a low herb with prickly scems but no spines on leaves. 


Chicory Cieborinn farybns 


Alto edible autumn. winter 


Habitat: roadsides, fields, vacant lots, other discurbed sites; intraduced weed 
from Europe. Identification: perennial herb wo 1.5 m (5 ft) high, with large 
deep taproot; stems erect or nearly so, often branching. Lesres alrermare, lance- 
shaped to broadest above middle, 10-32 car (4—$2.6 in) fong, 2-8 cm (0.8-3.1 
in) wide, upper leaves reduced, toothed and often lobed alang margin, sap 
milky. Plowerfug beads produced along apper part of stems ia junctious of 
wpper analler leaves; cach bead '—'.0 em (0.4—-0.6 in} long, 3-4 car (1.2- 
L.Gin) across in flower, containing many bright bine, rarely pink ar white, 3- 
lobed flowers. Fruits are tiny, brown or black nudets 2-1 mm (0.1 in) long. 
Harvest: Pick leaves, including crown at top of root, as carly as possible. Dig 
root, fall chrough spring. Chicory leaves are similar to chose of pANDELION; collect 
and use leafy pares of che two together. Preparation: Slice bleached under- 
ground portinn of leaf crown fer use raw in salad, along with oil and vinegar or 
with other spring edibles. Boil crown bases about 5 min and serve with bucter 
and seasonings. Same for leaves but water changes may be needed co remove 
bitterness, especially larer in spring. For cottee substitute, scrub roocs and roast 
slowly in oven undl brown throughout. Grind and brew like coffee. Relaced 
edible species: none, but similar co paNDELION in early stages. Poisonous look- 
alikes: none. 
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Henbie Laminm amplexicante 


Hahitar: fields, yards, vacanc lots, disturbed sites; introduced from Eurasia, com- 
mon and widespread. Fdentification: small annual ber’ co AD cm (16 in} talk; 
stems usually branching with upper parts upright, 4-séded. Leares opposite, 
mainly on lower half of stem, 0.7—3.4 em (0.3-1.3 int long, wearly rosereded, 
coarsely round-loathed along margin, heart-shaped at base, hairy above, lower 
leaves long-stalked. Flowers purple, produced near up, cach warroc, fantel- 
shaped, \2—18 mm (0.3—0.7 in) long, 2-f4pped, lower lip 2-lobed, upper lip 3- 
lobed, hairy on outer surface. Fruits are 4 small outlets, partially enclosed by 
persistent calyx. Warvest: young leaves and shoors in spring. Preparation: Com- 
bine with other greens in salads; use young lealy shoots as potherb. For spiced 
henbic, chop 4 cups shoots, cover with water, and boil 10 min. Separacely melr 3 
tbsp butter or margarine, add | tsp curry powder, 2 whole cloves, and ]4 tsp 
ground cinnamon, Sar and cook | min. Stir in 2 thsp Hour and cook | more min. 
Add ! cup water from boiling henbir and scic until smooth. Add cooked henbit 
and 44 cup sour cream. Simmec £3 min gency. Related edible species: Henbit 
th. parparevpr), with the same distribution, is very similar except leaves are 
stalked. Potsonous look-alikes: none. 


Wood violet Viola patmeta 
Also edrile sumeaer 


Habitat: wooded floedplams, rich deciduous forests, especially on slopes and 
ledges. [dentification: perennial berd from chick, elongated underground stem 
(rhizome); above ground stem absent. Leaves simple, 6—f2 cm (2.4-A4.7 in) 
long, aften wider, broadest near base, blade deeply 5- te T t-lobed, lobes various- 
ly toothed. smooth or hairy, leafstalks Jong, co 20 cm (8 in} with linear co nar- 
rowly lance-shaped braces (stipules) at base of each leaf. Flawers produced singly 
at tip of staik as long as leaves, deep reddish-vioiet to viefet, 1.7—4 cm (0.7 - 
1.6 in) acrass, petals 5, laceral ones bearded, with short spur in back. Fruits are 
ege-shaped capsules 6-12 mm (0.2-0.5 ini long. Harvest: Gather fhowers, leav- 
ing stems behind Give preference cto bright-green, young. tender leaves: bur 
older darker-green summer leaves are edible too. Preparation: Use fresh 
flowers as tratl snack or for jefly, jain, syrup, candy. For jelly, cover 2 cups 
flowers with boiling water in jar and Jeave overmphe. Then strain and discard 
flowers. Add juice of 1 lemon and } pky pectin, Bring ww boil arn! add 4 cups 
sugar. Boil again for 1 min. Pour into sterilized jars and seal. For syrup, pour 2 
cups boiling water over 6 cups flowers and leave overnight. Strain and discard 
flowers. Combine liquid with 2 cups sugar. Boil unal syrup chickens. Store in 
covered jars in refrigerator. For other uses, see CANADA viotrr. Rekaced edible 
Species: CANADA VIOLIT, PALE VIOLET, Western mountain violet, (WV. parpared), and 
southern wood violer (V2 dircatuéa). te is likely chat all of the violet species are 
edible, with some more palatable than others. Some may have a catharric effect. 
Poisonous look-alikes: Violet leaves resemble feaves of other wildflowers, 
some ot which are toxic. So it’s safest co collect leaves only when flowers are in 
bloom. 


‘ Tauraduced and 4 
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Henbit: flowering scock {Elias}. 


Wood violet: flowering plant (Llias). 
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Orange-flowered jewelweed: flowering plant (Dykeman). Young plane Elias). 


Yellow-flowered jewelweed: flowering stalks (Elias). 
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Orange-flowered jeweiweed, Spotted couch-me-net luapatiens biflora 
tsynonym: f. capensis} 


Habitat: widespread in wet areas, along streams, ponds, springs, swamps, low 
moist woodlands, floodplains. bottomlands. Edentification: annual herb: stenrs 
upright, to 1.5 m (5 ft) high, branched, rery jarfey, smooth. Leaves alternate, 4— 
12 em (1.6-4.7 in} long, 3-7 cm ¢1.2 -2.8 in) wide, broadest at or below middle, 
blunt- or round-toothed along margin, long-stalked. Flowers showy, in few-flow- 
cred, spreading clusters; each flewer stalked, w#th couspicuous saclike spur fn 
rear, orange to orange-yellaw spotted with reddish, yellow, or white spats an 
face. Fruit elongate, cylinder-shaped capsule 1.5-2.5 cm (0.6—1 in) long, at 
matucity exploding suddenly when touched ta scatter seeds. Hacvese and prep- 
aration; For potherb, pick yewsg shoots to 15 cm (6 in} high: wiles quickly. so 
use immediately. Cover with water; boil 10-15 min, draining and adding fresh 
boiling water twice. Season and butter. Cawfiow. Frequent use as a potherb is not 
recommended because of abundance of calcium oxalate crystals. Seeds: As pods 
ripen, shake plane over fine net; separate seeds from rest of fruit. Tastes like 
BUTTERNUTS; €at as gathered or use as copping for desserts. Medicinal use: Applied 
to skin, juice prevents and relieves symptoms of poison ivy, NETTLES, and funpal 
dermatius. Apply caw juice or concentrated boiled juice of crushed stems. Ex- 
tract spoils quickly, but frozen extract retains medicinal properties. Antifungal 
agent is 2-mechoxy-!, 4-naphthoquinone. Related edible species: vertow-How. 
FRED JEWELWIPED (next). Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Yellow-Nowered jewelweed, Pale touch-me-not farpetiens paltrda 


Habirat: moise woodlands, wet meadows; not as abundant and usually occurring, 
in slightly drier sites than ORANGE-FLOWERED JewrLweeD. Edentification: annual 
herb; stems upright, to 2 m (6.6 ft} high, freely branched, rery jafey, smouth. 
Leaves alternate, long stalked, blades 4-4 cm (1.6-3.5 in) long, 3-8 em (f.2—- 
3.2 in) wide, broadest at or below middle, blunt or round toothed along margin. 
Flowers showy, in few-flowered clusters in junctions of upper leaves: each 
flower stalked, with conspicnons sactibe spur in rear, pale yellow with reddish 
spots on Jace. Fruit elongate, cylinder-shaped capsute 2-2.6 car (O.8—1 tn) 
foug, at maturity exploding suddenly when touched ta scatter seeds, Harvest 
and preparation: same as for ORANGE-FIOWEREDJEWELWIED (preceding). Related 
edible species: ORANGE-ILOWERED JIWEIWEED, Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Sheep sorrei Nowering stalk (Elias). Basal leaves and leaf (Dykeman) 


Sour dock: flowering stalks (hlias). 


Lrrcoduced and 4, 
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Sheep sorrel Rumex acetasella 


Abia edible cqmimer. antamien 


Wabicat: disturbed sites, gardens, old fields, mainly on acid soils. Idencifiea- 
tion: annual ur perennial ber’ wo 50 cm (20 ink; stems upright, 4-sided, un- 
branched or branched. Basal leaves present, shaped like a narrow arrowhead. 
Stem feaves 2.4-5 cm (1—2 in) fowg, 0.5—2 em (0.2—-0.8 in) wide, warren ar 
rowhead-sba ped, pointed at tip, with slender painted lobes at base, with papery 
sheath around stem where Jeaves are attached. Flawers tiny, green, ycllow, red 
ro purple, chestered an narrow elongate spikes. Fruits are tiny nudets 1.2—1.8 
mm (ess than 0.1 in) long, 3-angled, shiny yellow-brown, enclosed by persistent 
calyx. Flarvese: Pick or cut leaves from healthy, deep green chimps from spring 
until aurumn, bur flowering clumps may be cough. Preparation: Sour caste 
makes sheep sorrel caves an excellence chirst-quenching trail nibble. Use leaves 
liberally with bland greens in cossed salad. For beverage boil ! cup loosely 
packed leaves in 1 qt water for 2—3 min; then cover and stcep for at least 13 min. 
Strain, add sugar or honey ce taste, and serve hot er cold. Boil leaves in 2 chanpes 
of water for pleasantly sour porherb or mix with other cooked greens. Use leaves 
with chicken broth to make soup or sauce to use with fish, rice, or vegetables. 
Cantion: Large qiantity may cause stomach upret. Retated edible species: Many 
species of dock, inchiding sour bor k (next), are edible; sheep sorrel has the most 
distinctive sour flavor. Poisunous look-alikes: none. 


Sour dock, Curled dock, YeHow dock Rumex crispus 


Alin edltble com eree, aetummn, winter 


Habitat: common in disturbed sites, fields, roadsides, vacant lots. Idencifica- 
tion: farge berb, usually biennial, to 1.5 m (5 ft} tall; stems upright, smooth, 
ribbed. Leares 14-24 cr (5.5—9.4 in) long, 2—6.5 cm (0.8—2.5 in) wide, uni- 
formly wide to widest near base, pointed ar rip, Strongly wavy and curled along 
margin, rounded to heart-shaped ar base, dark green, with papery. straw-col- 
aved sheath around stem where leaves are attached. Flowers small, usually 
ercenish, stalked, densely clustered on | to several marrow, elongated stalks. 
Fraits 4-parted, 4—6 mm (0.2 in) across, dark red to reddish-brown, each en- 
closing 3 natfets 15-3 mm (0.1 ind in diameter. Harvest: leaves in early spring, 
or even through fate winter when they may be tinged with red and yellow. Strip 
sees from stalks in late summer and autumn. Preparation: Young leaves 
cooked for abour 10 min in small amount of water rasre like young beet greens. 
Older leaves may need longer cooking with 1-2 water changes 10 make them 
tender and remove bitterness, Cook with other wild greens of season. Serve with 
butter, bacon, hard-boiled ege, seasonings. Cantion: Large guantiiy ma) cance 
tomach upset. Sith much effort seeds can be hulled, winnowed, around, and 
sifted to produce palatable flour. Use half and half with regular flour. Related 
edible species: While most specics of dock are likely edible, sour dock 1s one of 
the most flavorful, Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Eastern hemlock Tsaga tancdensts 


Habitat: covl moist ravines, protected valleys, lowlands. fdentification: medi- 
um or large evergreen tree to 25 m (82 ft), rarely taller, with deeply furrowed, 
reddish-brown or cinnamon red bark. Leaves smail, 0.7-1.6 cm (0.3-6.6 in) 
long, 1-2 mm (less than 0.1 in) wide, fésear. arranged in 1 plane horizontal to 
ground, flattened, dark yellowish-green with 2 whitish bands underneath. 
Male flowering cones tiny, yellowish, at tips of branches; female cones small, 
gteen, leathery. Fradting cones 1.2-1.9 cm (0.5-D0.7 in) fowg. hanging, widest 
near middle, rounded or pointed ar tip, fight brown: cone scales nearly rounded; 
seeds tiny, egg-shaped, winged. Harvest: needles any time but preferahly young 
ones in spring. Inner bark best in winter and early spring. Preparation: For rea, 
boil needics in covered pot and steep about 10 min. Fea is high in viramin C. To 
avoid damage co tree, use inner bark only in emergency. tt may be eaten raw or 
boiled, or dried and ground to mix with flour. Related edible species: Carolina 
hemlock (T. carofiniana), western hemlock (T. beterophy ita}, mountain hemlock 
{T. mertensiana}. Poisonous look-alikes: aMrRican vew is a commonly cultivated 
shrub chat has longer needles and bright red, fleshy pulp surrounding seeds. 


Yellow birch Betula allesbaniensts 
Also edible antunen, winter (synonym: &, dated) 


Habitat: rich woodlands, lower slopes, and occasionally cool marshtands, usually 
below 1,000 m (3,300 ft) elevation. Identification: medium-size tree with 
rounded crown and peeling cagged-edged, reddish-brown bark turning. dudf yel- 
low or yellowish-brown. Broken twigs have mild wintergreen fragrance. 
Leaves alternate, deciduous, simple, 7- {1 em (2.8—4.3 in) long, 3-5 cm (1.2—2 
in) wide, usually broadest near base, with double row of sharp-pointed teeth 
along margin. Male and female Howers in separate catkins on same tree in spring. 
Fraits broad, upright cones 2.5-3.5 cm (i-14 in) fang, with numerous 3- 
lobed scales and ciny winged seeds. Iarvese: For sap, tap like sugar mapir, 3-4 
weeks after maple sap flow begins. Flaw copious but sugar content lower than 
from maple. For use of pwigs and inner bark, see instructions under more flavor- 
ful sweer pci (next). Preparation: Boil sap in shallow open container outdoors, 
adding more as volume decreases, until evaporation Icaves viscous, molasses- 
flavored syrup with remperature about 10-°C (220°F). Ratio of sap to ultimate 
syrup is far greater than for suGap Marte. Store ib sterilized, fillenl, sealed jars. 
Rekated edibte species: swrrr pire. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Sweet birch, Black birch (Asse edrble wearer, astamn, winter) Bette fenta 


Habitat: forest or open woods, especially moist, north-facing, protected slopes, 
in deep, rich, well-trained soils. Edencification: medium-size tee with rounded 
crown and swraeth, dark red to almost black bark. Broken twigs bave winter- 
green fragrance. Leaves alternate, deciduous, simple, 6—15 cm (2.4-6 in) long, 
4—8 em t£.6—-3.2 in) wide, broadest near base, with dowble row of fine, sharp- 
pointed teeth alang margin. Male and female flowers in separate, small catkins 
on same tree in spring. Fruits in erect, brownish cones 2.5—3 cm (i-1.2 in} long, 
containing many tiny, winged seeds. Fruits maruring in late summer and early 


A>, 


Eastern hemlock: branch with young feaves and branch with mature cones 
(Elias). 


Yellow birch: crunk {Dykemanh Branch with fruits (Elias). 


Sweet bireh: spring branch with male flowers (Dykeman). Froit in summer 
(Ehas}. Trunk (Dykeman). 


Sassafras: summer branch with fruits (Elias). Spring branch with flowers 
{NYBG). 


Sugar maple: fruiting branch (Soderstrom). 
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fall. Harvest: owigs, red inner bark, larger rours: year-round but best im spring. 
For sap in spring, 3-4 weeks later than suGar Marit. See inseructions under YEL. 
row BIRCH (preceding). Preparation: inner bark raw as emergency food, boiled 
like noodles, or dricd and ground into flour. Dry inner hark at room tempera- 
ture; store in scaled jars. For tea, steep (de noe boil) twigs or fresh of dried inner 
bark in water or, preferably, birch sap. Boiling destroys volatile wintergreen oil. 
For birch beer, pour solution of 4 gal birch sap and 1 pal honey (or 5 gal sap and 3 
ib sugar), which has been boiled 10 min, over 4 qe fine cwigs in crock. Cool, strain 
to remove twigs, add | cake yeast. Cover: ferment about F week, uncil cloudiness 
starts to settle, Botde and cap aghtly. For birch syrup, see vetrow winch. Related 
edible species: verow rircu. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Sassafras (Aho edible inmimer. antaun. winter} Nutuafrea albidun 


Ifabitat: bettomlands, moist soil of open woodlands, lower slopes. Kdentifica- 
tion: small to medium-size tree with open, flat-topped crown and smooth to 
deeply and irregularly furrowed, reddish-brown bark on older trees. Leaves alter- 
nate, dechluous, simple, éa 3 shapes (entire or with 2 or 3 fabes), LO-15 cm (4— 
6 fa) long, 5—Uhem (2-4 in) wide, broadest near base, bright ercen, with spicy 
odor when crushed, Flowers produced in clasters in spring, cach small, yellow, 
and either male or female (each cree male or female). Fruits egg-shaped }—1.5em 
(0.4—0.6 in) long, dark blue, stalked, enclosed at base by small red cup. Harvest 
and preparation: year-round. Carefully pull several suckers near basc of parenc 
tree to obrain smail roots. For larger harvest, brite roots require digging. Flavor 
is in root bark. Boil washed roots or rout bark in water cor maple sap) until liquid 
is red. Sweeten tu taste; drink hor or cold. Roots may be reused. Dried, pulver- 
ized root bark is pungenc meat spice. Dried, pulverized leaves Maver and thicken 
soups and gravies. Use green winter buds and young leaves in salads. Castion: 
Sassairas reportedly has carcinogenic propertics. Basic jelly recipe: Make jelly 
with 3 Cups strong sassafras tea, 3 oz powdered pectin, 14 esp citric acid, 4 cups 
sugar, or use 2 cupstca, | pkg pectin, 3 cups honey, powdered root bark co taste. 
Related edible species: srict wisi. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Sugar maple (Abo edtbfe summer, winter) Acer taccharam 


Habitat: eastern deciduous forest, common and widespread, especially at lower 
elevations. Identification: medium-size to call free to 30m (9B ft) with rounded 
crown, slightly fissured to furrowed dark gray bark. Leaves opposite. simple, 
7.3-20cm (3—8 ind long and broad, broadest near base, 3- te 3-lobed, lobes with 
a few coarse teeth along margin, bright green, smooth above and below, 
Flowers small, bisexual, produced in slender hanging clusters befurc leaves 
emerge. Prarts are winged (samaras), 3-35 om (1.2-1.4 in) feng, wings 
spreading at 60° angle. Harvest: Obtain sap from first spring flow, until buds 
swell. Good sap flow requires freezing nights aml warm days. Drill bole | 11 mm 
(Vie in) for commercial spite] slightly upward and 5—8 cm (2-3 ind inte crunk. 
Drive spile in far enough co held bucket, not so hard ro split wood. Collect sap 
and store cold until you have 25-30 gal. Collece winged seeds before fully ripe. 
usually from June to Seprember. Preparation: Boil sap outdoors, indoors only if 
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you like sticky walls. Lise large surfaced, open pan, adding sap as water boils off. 
Afrer adding all sap, continue boiling unril remperature is 4°C (7° F) above thar of 
boiling water on that particular day. You may wish to boil for the last two degrees 
ona controllable stove. Pour syrup through milk filter, filling sterilized canning, 
jars, and seal. Yields about 3 qt. For maple sugar. boil | pe syrup in saucepan with 
frequent stirring uncil cemperature is at lease 10°C (230°F). Remove from heat, 
cool and stir until surface loses sheen. Pour quickly onro foil or waxed paper. 
When partially hardened, score into pieces with knife. Use sap fresh as beverage, 
fermented to form mild vinegar, or reduced by boiling to '4 original volume as 
base for teas. Soak seeds and remove wings. Boil until cender, drain, season, and 
ryast for LO—15 min. Related edible species: Sap of all native maples may be 
used for syrup. Sugar maple is sweetest. Poisonous look-alikes: nance. avoil 
Norway maple (A. platanoides). which has milky sap. 


Summer 


By summer most of che leafy edibles chat were tender in spring have toughened 
ant become unpalatable. Yet many lace-searting plants are usable through rhe 
summer and include che mints of fields and water's edge as well xs purstane from 
the untended garden. Spring strawberries are succeeded by a hose of other deli- 
cious fruits including, raspberries, mulberries, blucberries, blackberrics, service- 
berries, and beach plums. So summer is the prime season for pies, jams, jellies, 
and juices, as well as food-drying projects. 

As the days grow shorter in late Auguse and September, fewer and fewer 
shrubs and trees yield juicy, flavarful fruits. Yet this slaw period before the fall 
fruit and nut season can still keep a forager busy. Now you can find ripe seed 
clusters from many of che same plants whose greens served as edibles in spring, 
some of these include lamb’s quarters, amacanth, plantain, and cock. Threshed. 
winnowed, and ground, these seeds provide tasty and nutritious flour supple- 
ments. 

Of course, summer is alsa the seasun ro beware of stinging nereles, poison ivy, 
andl pesky briars, che briars coming it many disguises. 


Additional semmer edibles 
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Plants listed below have parts that are edible in summer and ac least one addition- 
al season. Descriptions and photos of these plants appear in a seasonal section 


other than “Summer,” as indicated. 


Allegheny chinkapin (Castesea 
pemila), p. 234 
Arrowhead (Sagétteris fatrfolia), 
p. 212 
Black mustard (Brassica ufgra}, p. 100 
Bullbrier (Sarélax dexg-nox), p. 66 
Butternut ( Jagians ctuerea}, p. 246 
California grape (Vitis cabiforniow), 
p. 216 
California rose (Rose caltfornice), 
p. 220 
Canada violet (Viole canadensis}, p. 9-4 
Carrion flower (Serax berbacec ), 
p. 66 
Cartail (Typha latifolia), p. 68 
Common burdock (Arctiaa: aus), 
p- Fi2 
Common chickweed (Steffars: wedia)}, 
p. 84 
Common greenbrier (Sarlax 
rotundifolia), p. 64 
Common milkweed (Asclepras 
Syrraca), p. L0G 
Eastern camass (Camas scitloides), 
Pp. Od 
Fireweed (Eprobine: angustifoli¢n), 
p. 108 
Frost grape (Vitit cxiping), p. 244 
Garhe mustard tAdleria officinalis), 
p. 84 
Glasswort afivoruia exroped), p. 76 
Grear bulrush (Scrrpas ratidays, p. 70 
Green pipweed (Agnsranthas 
bybridus), p. 72 
Hard-stem bulrush (Scfrpas acute), 
p. 70 
James chickweed (Stefhiris famesiana), 


p. 84 


Lady's thumb (Pofygonse persicarte), 
p. 110 
Lotus lily (Nedsambo fvtea), p. 210 
Miner's letreuce (Monria perfoliata), 
p. 94 
Narrow-leaved carrail (Typha 
angustifolia), p. 68 
Pale violet (Veda sfrfata), p. 8G 
Pigweed (Amaranthus retvoflexis, 
p. 72 
Plantain (Phestage vtafor), p. 78 
Riverside grape (Viste riparia), p. 24 
Russian thistle (Saftols &alt), p. 76 
Sassafras (Secsafras albidsne), p. 124 
Sheep sorrel (Raaex aeetosedit}, p. 120 
Sour dock (Raaex erftpar), p. 120 
Spice bush (Lisdere beuzorm), p. 218 
Squashberry (Vfbsrisne edule), 
pigem 252 
Sugar maple (Acer saccheram), p. 124, 
256 
Sweet birch (Betwhe dente), p. 122, 
252 
Sweetbrier rose (Ras egiaitert }, 
p. 222 
Wild waclic (Adiiam cectadense), p. 60 
Wild leek (Adftaa tricoccum), p. 6D 
Wilt onion (Adis cernsan), p. 8 
Wild potato vine Upemoed pandurate), 
p. 216 
Wiki rose (Resa carolina}, p. 222 
Wild strawberry (Frageria 
hrgitkend), p. YO 
Winterccress (Burbares ralgaris), p. 98 
Wood violet (Vrofa palwata }, p. 196 
Wrinkled rose (Resa ragosa), p. 222 
Yellow pond lily (Naphar adver), 
p. 212 


Reed grass: flowering planes (Feldman). Flowers (Mohlenbrock). 


Wild cice: flower stalk with male flowers topmost and stalks with female flowers (lias). 
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Reed grass, Phragmites tAbo edible autamn, winter, speeng)  Phraguattes communis 


Hahicac: margins of streams, lakes, ponds, marshes, springs, ditches. Identifica- 
tion: tall perennial grass. wich long, spreading unclergrounct stems (rhizomes), 
often forming dense clumps: steans wpright, 2-4 7 (6.6- 13 it) Aigh, scout, leaf 
hdedes flac, long, 18-60 on (7-24 ind doag, narrow, 1-6 cin (0.4—2.4 in) wide, 
smooth, base of leaf sheathing part of stem. Flawers many fr Lerge, dense, elan- 
gated, branched, plumelike clusters [5-40 cm (G— 16 in} fong, purplish at first, 
turning tan to whirish at maturity, side branches ascending, cach spikelet (small 
simple cluster of Mowers sharing the same stalk} 1- 1.64 cm (0.4-0.6 in) long, 
with mamerons long, sitky batrs. Bruits are ciny, hard, reddish grains isceds) 
many people overlook. Harvest: Gather new shoots fat base of old stalks) and 
leaves early in growing season. Collect hardened sap from wounded stems. Cut 
whole stems before blooming. Gather seed heads in late summer and autumn. 
Failure to produce seed is common. Dig roots and underground stems all year. 
Preparation: Eat carly shoots raw, or bod or steam until render; serve as vegeta- 
ble, Fat hardened gum fresh or coast near fire. Dry stems in sun, beat or grind, 
sift out fine powder. Moisten powder and place near fire co swell and toast like 
marshmallows. For grucl, remove seeds by hand. Crush seeds with bulls and mix 
with spicy berries. Add boiling wacer and cook until thin reddish gruel, about 40 
min: add sweetener, Fur use of roots and underground stems, see caTTAu. Re- 
lated edible species: none. Potsonous look-alikes: none, buc avoul roots and 
shoors of iris (YELLOW ILAG, BICE LAG) and other inedibles. 


Wild rice tAise edrble autumn) Fadil aquatrta 


Hahicat: marshes, shallow ponds, lakes, streams, or bays of fresh and brackish 
warer. Identification: tel? annwal grass; stems upright, usually 1-3 m G-10 
fr), stout: leaf blades long, narrow O.3— 1 m (12-39 in) long, 2-5 em (8-2 in} 
wide, soft. Flgwers many, in erge, apen, branched, elongate, pliamelike clus- 
ters to 60 cnr (2 ft} bigh, side branches 15—20 cm (6-8 in) long, lower branches 
spreading co ascending and omfy scrth snale lowers: upper branches erect, bear- 
ing onty female flowers. cach about 2 cm (0.8 in) long: seed case upped with 
long, stiff, hairlike structures; seed narrow, hacd, brown. Harvest and prepara- 
tion: Grains ripen in late summer to early fall. ‘Viming is critical; ripe seeds casily 
fall from plane. Small, shallow-draft boar or canoe provides best harvesting can- 
tainer. Carefully bend stalks over boat and knock ripe grains into it. Several visits 
days apart needed for maximum harvest. Spread grains to dry; then parch, scir- 
ring occasionally, for 3 hr at 175°C (350°F i. Thresh husks from grains by pound- 
ing or rubbing. Winnow by pouring from one container to another in natural or 
fan-generated breeze Wash grains in cold water to eliminate smoky flavor. Use 
like cultivated rice. Cooking: Bring 3 cups water and 1 tsp salt co boil Sarin [) 2 
cups rice grains and recurn to boil. Cover and simmer until render, 30-45 min. 
Serve buctered or with sweetener. For flour, substitute ground rice for part of 
wheat flour in baking recipes. Related edible species: Texas wildrice (2. fex- 
gud) Poisonous took-alikes: none, but powenous pink or purple fungus (Claes 
tepe species} occasionally replaces some grains. Learn to recognize and avaud it. 
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Chufa, Yellow nut grass Crperus esculentus 
Abe edible autanin. winter, spring 


Habitar: ditches, margins of ponds and streams, low wet soils, wasw places. 
identification: perenial berb wrth stender underground stems (rhizomes) and 
vedrly ranuded tabers 6-10 mm (0.2 -0.4 in) in diameter; stems triangalar in 
cross section, upright, 20—90 em (8-36 in) tall, stout, smooth; stem leaves nar- 
row, 3—f0 mm (0.2-0.4 in) wide: serth 3-10 leaves at base af flaweriug clns- 
fers but much longer chan flower clusters. Ffawering clasters broadly cylinder- 
shaped to afnest globe-sbaped, composed uf numerous spikelets (small simple 
cluster of flowers on same stalk}; spikelets narrow, clongate, 0.5—3 em (0,2—1.2 
in) jong, 4-suled, many-flawered. Fruits are small uatlets, f-—1.5 wear (less chan 
O.1 ind fowg, triangalarshaped, yellowish. Harvest: Gather tubers best from 
loose or samdy soil where whole plant with cubers is easily pulled or dug trom 
depth of less chan a few inches. Gather any time ground is noc frozen. Prepara- 
tion: Tubers palatable and useful raw, boiled, candied, dried, and yround into 
flour, and as beverage base. For flour, dry slowly until mubers break apace instead 
of mash when hammered lightly. Grind fine in blender or food mill. Use flour 
half and half with wheat flour. For beverage soak 114-2 cups tubers for 2 days. 
Drain and mash or blend in | qt water with 14, cup sugar or honey. Stra out 
solids before drinking. For coffee substicuce, reast tubers unl dark brown 
throughout. Grind and brew ! tbsp per cup. Relaced edible species: Several 
species of Ciperas have tubers or tuberlike structures. Poisonous look-alikes: 
none, 


Pickerelweed Pontederta cordata 


Nive edthte antanm 


Habteat: along shores or in shallow water of lakes, ponds, slow moving streams, 
bays. dentification: peresatal ber’ vo | om (3.2 fe) high, with shore, chick un- 
derground stem. Leaves basal, blade 6-20 cm (2.4-8 in) long, 2-12 cm (L.B- 
4.7 in} wide, broadest near base co very oarrow, shape variable but usually ar- 
rowbeed-shaped, smooth: feafstatk stout, 6—32 cue (2.4—13 ind fone. Flowering 
stalk slightly taller than leaves, bearing 7 or 2 leaflike braces, attractive bine 
flowers densely clustered on spike 5-16 cn (2—-6.3 in) fang, cach flawer fun- 
nel-sbaped, 2-tipped. Fruits are stiff, egg-shaped capsules 4— 10 mm (0.2—0.4 in) 
long, enclosed by persistent rapped remains of flower. Harvest: Pick young leaf- 
stalks in early summer before leaves are folly unfurled. Strip fruits off spikes as 
they ripen in early aurumn. Preparation: Wash, chop, and atd young leafstalks 
to salads. As potheck boil leatsealks about 10 min, drain, and seasen. Fruits each 
conrin a solid sced, edible as crail snack or dried and ground like grain. Related 
edible species: 1Axci-LEAVED PICKEREDWEPD (nexe), used che same as this species. 
Poisonous fook-alikes: none. 
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Chufa: fruiting cluster (Moblenbrock}. 


Picherclweed: flowering stalk (NYBG). Plants (Dykeman). 


Lance-leaved picherelweed: plant and flowering scalk (NYBG). 


Sweet flag: leaves (Dykeman}. Flowermy spike (Elias). Roorstock [Dykeman). 
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Lance-leaved pickerelweed Powtederia fanceotata 
Absa edible autumn 


Hahircat: shallow water along shores of lakes, ponds, streams, marshes. idencifi- 
cation: perennial herb to 7 m (3.2 ft) call with thick, creeping underground stem 
tchizome). Leaves mainly basal, blade 6-20 cm (2.48 in) long, 2-12 cm (0.8—- 
4.7 in) wide, variable in shape but usually narrowly heart-shaped to arrowhecad- 
shaped, smooth, feafstalé stant, 8—30 cnr (32-12 in) fong. Flowering: stalk as 
tall or slightly caller than leaves, usually with a leatlike brace about midway; 
flowers densely clustered on narrow spike G—18 cm (2.4—7 in} long, each flower 
blue to perple. fannel-shaped, 2-lipped, corered with short glamduler bates, 
Fruits stiff, egg-shaped capsules 4-8 mm (0.2—0.3 in) long, asnatfy as broad or 
broader than long. llarvest and preparation: Sce picKIRELwrED (preceding). 
Related edible species: pic KFRELWIFD. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Sweet flax, Calamus Acornas calanius 


Habitat: ditches, swamps, pond edges, lakes, and streams; may grow with BLUE 
FLAG, water flag, and caTTAus. Identification: perennial berb wich large, stout, 
aromatic undeceround stem (rhizome). Leares crowded near basc, erect, narrow, 
linear, swordlike but flexible, nsuatly }-1.5 ar (3-5 tO ong, rarely to 2 m (6.6 
fr), $—3. em (0.4—1.2 ind wile, wfdretn off-center, greenish-yellow, with are- 
matic, aimost spicy, oder when cut. Underground stem portions red. Flowers 
tiny, bisexual, wanrerons on marrow. tapering spike (spadix) produced about 
Vy of way up feaflike statk: spikes often overlooked. Fruits inconspicuous, 
borne on flowering spike. Harvest and preparation: Harvest tender yaung 
stalks when less than 30 cm (f ft) call with short underground scems. Grasp and 
pull firmly. Vertical scem usually breaks off ar rhizome. To obrain underground 
stem, dig with trowel to sever anchoring roots. Inner portions of render young 
stems provide spicy trail snack or salad ingredient. For candy, use especially red 
underground part of stem. Remove roots, wash, pecl, slice into 1 cm (0.4 in} ong 
pieces. Cook in several changes of boiling water until pungency is tolerable. 
Simmer 20 min in syrup of | cup water to 2 cups sugar. Drain, dry, roll in sugar. 
Related edible species: none. Poisonous look-alikes: [rises (veLtow FLAG, BLU. 
FLAG) cause severe digestive upset. Hris leaves lack spicy oder when cut. Flowers 
are showy. 
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Spanish bayonet, Datil (Ake edible springs Yuced baccata 


Habitat: dry slopes, usually in sandy or rocky soils fram 920-2,440 m (3,000— 
8,000 fo). Edentification: fowg-frred perennial with short inconspicuous trunk, 
sometumes in clumps. Lewies clustered ucar base, blade lance-shaped, 50-76 
cnr (20-40 in) fog, 3—7 cw (1.2-2.8 in) wide, stiff, up sharp-pointed and endd- 
ing in stout spine, with coarsc, recurved fibers along margin, Mlattened or con- 
cave, pravish-green. Flowering stalk in spring, uprighe 1—1.5 m (3.2—5 fr) high, 
densely Howered along upper half, flowers showy, fleshy, sepals 3, redutish- 
brown on ouzer surface, petals 3, cream-white, G—!2 em (2.4-4.7 in) Jong. 
Fruits are flecby capsates, 14-18 cm (5.5—7 in) done, broadest near the middle, 
3-parted, turning reddish brown at maturity and splitting open to release secds. 
Harvest: young flower stalks hefore buds expand and fruits as they are availabie 
late spring through summer. Use buds and flowers as described for soarwetn 
(next), but not as good. Preparation: Cut young flower stalks into sections, boil 
23-340 min or roast wnocil core is tender. Peel off cough rind. Serve: wich burser, 
lemon jute, and seasonings. Ear fruit raw or cooked. Roast whole fruits until 
tender, scrape our pulp aud separate from seeds. Sweeten if desired. Use raw 
pulp for pie, Scrain pulp and dry by boiling to pasce and finishing in aven as chick 
sheet. Fat dry or dissolve for beverage. Roast seeds at 190°C (475°F) until dry 
and ¢risp. Grind coarsely and boil as vegetable until teruler. Related edible 
species and poisonous look-alikes: See soAPwELD. 


Soapweed (Also edthic spring) Vaca gletuce 


Hlabitac: prairies, roadsides, pastures—usually in dry, welledrained sandy or 
rocky soils. Identification: perennial with short stem. Leares densely clustered 
wear base and covering stem, blede linear, 34-60 cnr (15-24 in) fag, O.8-1.2 cm 
(0.3-0.5 indacvde, stiff, bard and shacp-pointed ac tip, with narrow whitc band and 
occasional loose threadlike strands along margin, concave, gray-green. Flowering 
stalk in spring, upright to I m (3.3 fi), wich stalked flowers along upper half, 
flowers bowLshaped, showy, with 3 greenish-whire sepals, 3 white petals 4.5— 
5.3 cm (1.8-2.2 In) long. Fraits «re oviiader-shaped dry capsates 5-8 cm (2— 
3.2 in) fowg, 3—4.5 cm (1-2—1.8 int in diameter, curning brown, 3-parted and 
splitting, open at maturity to release secds. Harvest: Pick young flower stalks 
before bids expand. Pick Mowers and buds as availabic. Preparation: Cover | 
cup Mowers or buds with water and boil until cender, 5-2) min. Drain and chop 
coarsely. Add with pimenco or green pepper co several eggs and little milk. Cook 
like scrambled eges. For salad boil | cup flowers and buds as above. Drain, chop, 
and cool Add celery, chopped apple, raisins, nutmeats, cabbage, anu mayonnaise 
as in Waklorf salad. For flower stalks see stannu Bavoner (preceding). Unripe 
fruits are bitter but ean be made palatable by boiling or baking. Kefated edihle 
species: all Yaree species including sranisel sAvONET. Flower and bud uses apply 
best to dry-fruired species, fruit uses to flushy-fruiced species. Spiny leaved Agare 
looks similar and is also edible. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


pr) 
Naa sa Ee 
Spanish bayonet: plants (NYBG}. 


Soapweed: flowering stalk (NYBG). Plants (NY BG). 
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Common day lily Hemerocallis fulra 
Alta edible antumn, spring 


Habitat: garden plant that commonly grows wild in abandoned home sites, va- 
crot lots, along roads. Identification: large perennial herb from a fibrous root 
system with short, fingerlike tubers, with numerous eae, narrow basal leaves. 
Each leaf 0.5—1.5 m (1.7—5 ft} long, 15-3 em (0.6— 1.2 in) wide, gradually taper- 
ing to long narrow tp, tapering with edges folded inward at base, light green to 
greenish-yellow. Flowers in clusters of 3-5 at cp of upright stalks, stalks co 2 m 
(6.6 ft); flower buds narrow, tubular; each ffower 10-15 cm (4—6 in) long, nar- 
rowly tubular at hase, frennel-shaped above, with 6 large, shawy petullike seg- 
ments, orange to tawny-orange, darker inside, flowering from late May to July, 
cach flower open | day only. Fruits fleshy, 3-parted capsules. Marvese: rubers 1 
cm (0.4 in) x 2-3 em (0.8-1.2 in). Spade roors over; pick only firm cubers ail 
year. Replant roots. Tubers regenerate rapidly. Pick buds when half co nearly full 
size. Pick flowers when fully opened or wilting. Preparation: Raw tubers pive 
sweet nutty flavor to salads, or boil in salted water until tender, season. Excellent 
potato substitute. Boil buds a few munutes, butter, and season. Great cooked 
vegetable, raw they irrirare the throat. Dip buds or flowers in egg batter and fry 
in hoe oil or add them to soups at end of preparation for gelatinous quality. Dry 
buds and flowers ar air temperature about a week; store in sealed jars for later use 
in soups or other recipes. Canfion: Eat in moderation to avoid laxative effect. Re- 
lated edibic species: none. Poisonous look-alikes: Leaves slightly resemble 
those of iris (verow FLAG, BLUE FLAG), but cummin day lily leaves arch over with 
tip pointed ta ground; iris leaves are upright and darker. 


Western camass, Camass lily Camasita quamash 
Also edible autumn, winter, spring 


Habicae: coastal mountain forests, wer meadows of interior mountains, Identifi- 
cation: perenartal berb to 8D cm (32 in} high, from bulb 2-3 em (0.8-1.2 in} 
actoss; grassfike leaves several from base, narrowly lance-shaped, 20-30 cm (8- 
20 in} long, 0.6—1.8 cm (0.2-0.7 in) wide, pointed at cip. Flower stalk 20-80 em 
(8-32 in) high, flowers several, stalked, showy, with 6 blue to bluish-vioict 
Petals or pecallike structures, cach 2—3.6 em (0.8-14 in) Jong. Fruits are dry 
capsules 0.8-2.4 cm (0.3—1 in) long, eee-shaped, splicting open at maturity to 
release seeds. Harvest: Dig or pull bulbs any season, safesc when blue flowers 
distinguish it from bead caMass, Dig and transplant two safe place where you 
know there is no par CAMASs. Be certain of identification! Preparation; Raw 
bulbs are palatable potato substitute. Magy be boiled 25-30 min or baked in foil 
for 45 min at 175°C (350°F). Indians baked bulbs in pic up to 3 days, the resulcing 
produce being very dark and sugary. Slice pit-baked or boiled bulbs, dry in sun or 
warm oven, store in paper bag im dry place. Related edible species: LastrRN 
caMass. Poisonous look-alikes: nr 4in Cc aMass (Zigadenar species), narrow-leaved 
plants with green, white, or bronze flowers, single or several in narrow stalk. 


Common day Hly: flowers (Dykeman). 


Western camass: field of camass (Ross). Flowering stalks (NYBG). Flowers (Ross). 


Indian cucumber: leaves and root (Dykeman). Flowering plant (NY BG). 


Indian fig: plane (Folkerrs). 
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Indian cucumber Medeuda virginia 


Habitat: rich moist woodlands, protected slopes, margin of bogs and swamps. 
Identification: perennial herb, with swollen tuberlike white underground 
stews (rbizemes) horizontal to ground; stem erect, to BO cm (2.8 fo}, usually 
about 30 cm (} f0, slender, covered with wooly bairs when young. bearing a 
whorl of S—10 leaves about midway and another whort af 3 leaves acar tap. 
Leaves simple, paralicl-veined, to £0 cm (4 in) iong, and unifornily wile te broad- 
est near tip: upper leaves smaller and broadest near base. Stadked flawers 3-9 fn 
cluster at tip of stent. some flowers banging beneath upper leaves, in May and 
June, each flower with 6 pale greenish-ycllow petals 6- 10mm (0.2-0.4 in) long. 
Fruits small, rounded, dark purple berries 6-8 mm (0,2—.4 in) in diameter, 
not edible. Harvest: common, casily idencificd plane a reliable source of limited 
quantiry of tubers for trail food. Digging destroys plant, buc anv remaining tubers 
will produce sew growth. Preparation: Wash and eat tubers raw as trail snack of 
in salad. Has delicate cucumber favor. For pickles combine }! 2 cups cubers, 4 
cup water, 4 cup vincgar, | tbsp salt, 2 tsp sugar, | clove garlic, ™% small, 
chopped red pepper, | tsp pickling spice. Bring to boil, place in small hor steril- 
ized jars, covering tubers with liquid, and seal. Store at feast 2 months. Related 
edible species: nunc. Unrelated, inedible starflower (Tizentadtis boreafic) looks 
similar except for net-veined leaves. Poisonous look-alikes: none, 


Indian fig, Prickly pear (Afse edible spring, awtemn) Opantia hamifesa 


Habitat: rocky bluffs, sand dunes, dry rocky or sandy grasslands. Idencifica- 
tion: perennial herb with fibrous root system, sprawling along, ground, often 
forming clumps. Fleshy segments or joints nearly circular to broadest above 
middle, somerimes uniformly wide, 5-20 cnr (2-8 inj long, strongly flattened, 
pale te dark green, doued with small reddish-brown buinps containing numerous 
tiny, barbed hairs; spines absent or occasionally 1. Flowers produced June—July 
on upper part of segments, sbaty. yellow with red center, 3-9 cm (2—3.5 in} 
across, usually with [0-12 petals. Freie broadest above middle co nearly elub- 
shaped, 3-6 cm (1.2—2.4 in) fang. red to purple, becoming fleshy, containing 
many flattened, nearly circular seeds. Harvest: Wear leather gloves to ward off 
spines and barbed hairs. Cut young segments during spring and summer. Pick 
fruits as they cipen in Jace summer and auuimn. Preparation: Flame segments to 
remove spines, roast segments ovcr fire, then peel or peel first, then slice and use 
like sering beans. Edible buc somewhar sticky. Also, deep fry like onion rings. 
Dry pulp for later use. ‘Yo eat fruits fresh, chill if possible, crim off both ends, cur 
skin lengthwise, scoop out swece pulp. Or, dip 1-2 min in boiling. water and 
pecl. Be careful, fruits also have fine, spiny bristles. Dry fruit pulp for lacer use, 
stew it for dessert, or boil it down and strain out seeds to make syrup or to 
prepare jelly. Briefly roasc seeds and grind into meal for soup thickener or flour. 
For emergency water, peel and chew leafy segments. Related edible species: 
Fleshy fruits and segments of all flat-stemmed Opsntia species are edible. Poi- 
soncus fock-alikes: none. 
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Prickly pear, Indian fig Opsntia phacacantha 
Also edthle autumn, spring 


Hahitat: hills, canyons, valleys, usually in rocky or sandy soils. Edentification: 
shrub to ¢ m (3.2 ft), sometimes sprawling or forming clumps te 6 m (19.7 ft) in 
diameter. Fleshy cactus segments ar joints rannded er ncarly se, sometimes 
widest above middle, 10-25 cw (4-10 in) doug, fattened, blaish-wreen: cacti 
spines usnatfy on upper balf. i-6 per cluster, 2.5-7.5 cam (t-3 in) Jeng, 
straight or curved. Fiowers produced near top of upper segments, showy, vel- 
fow, 6-8 cm (2.4—3.2 in} long, ro 8 cm (3.2 in) in diameter, with many petallike 
structures, Frits elongate, usually broadest above middle, 3-6 ene (1.2—2.4 in) 
long, to 3.8 on (1.5 fa) in diameter, fleshy, red. depressed at up, containing 
numerous, flattened and rounded seeds. The several varieties of this prickly pear 
differ primarily in segment shape. spine distribution, color, and length. Harvest 
and preparation: INDIAN FG (preceding). Relaced edible species: all flat- 
stemmed prickly pear cacti. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


May apple, Mandrake Podophytinn: peltatum 


Habitat: rich dectduous woodlands, meadows, moist shaded road banks. Identi- 
fication: perennial herb to 50 cm (20 in) call, frequently in large dense patches 
with creeping underground stems and thick, fibrous roots, short stem, first-year 
plane with | leat, second-year flowering plants with 2. Leaves large, umbreltalike, 
12-36 cm (4.7—14 ind fs déameter. nearly circular in outline, deeply 5- 
9-parted, wothed: leafstalk attached at center of leaf. Flowers salitary, pre- 
duced in junction of 2 leaves, stalked, noddiug, each with 6 sepals, 6-9 waxy 
white petals 2.5- 4 <m (1—1.6 in) feng, Fruit an cpe-shaped berry 2.5—5 em t}—2 
in} long, usually yeHow, but red in one torm. Earvest: Gather fruit when yellow: 
practically falls from plane into your hand. Leaves will be curning ycllow by chis 
ame. Unripe fruit and other parts of plant contain poison podophyllin. The root 
bas a long histary af medicinal use. Preparation: Eat ripe fruit fresh: taste sensa- 
tien varies (rom person to persun. For preserves, jam, or pie filling, remove beth 
ends, quarter fruit, and torce through food mill to remove seeds hefore cooking. 
If skins are desired in final produet, squceze pulp from quartered fruir before 
removing seeds. Chop skins and add ta pulp leer. Sce recipes for jam and pie 
early in book. Also combine juice with lemonade, sumac ade, or other juices for 
new flavers. Refated edible species: nonce. Poisonous look-alikes: none; do 
NOt attempt to use unripe May apples or any other part of the plant. 


Prickly pear: plant (Elias). Fruits (Dykeman). 


May apple: flowering plant (Dykeman). Fruie (NYHG), 


Bunchberry: Mowers and fruiting plants (Elias). 


Peppermint: flowering stalks (Speas), 


Inceaduced and_Job 
grows wild. ~; 
2 Winkespread. 
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Bunchberry Corus canadenss 


Habitat: northern moise woods, bogs, woodlands, mountains especially in sourh- 
em part of range. Identification: perennial, forming mats from spreading un- 
derground stems (rhizomes); aboveground stems 8—24 cm (3.2—-9.4 in) high, 
each stem with whorl of 4-6 leaves near top and | —? pair smaller leaves below. 
Leaves 4—7 em (1.6—2.8 in) tong, 1.5-3.5 em (0.6—- 1.4 in) wide, broadest near 
base or tip, pointed at cip, with 2—3 pair laceral veins. F/ewers produced in May 
or June, tay, iv tight, dense clusters surrounded by 4 conspicuous, white. 
petallike Gracts (flower clusters plus bracts resemble a single flower}. Fruit pro- 
duced in midsummer to autumn, in dense clusters, each a fleshy stone-fruit, 
globe-shaped, 6—8 mm (0.2—0.3 ind in diameter. Harvest: Bernes ripen chrough 
July in clusters of a few ro $2. Ripe when scarlet; usually plentiful and easily 
picked in quantity. Preparation: Eat nearly tasteless berries raw, bur pulp is 
difficult to separate from seeds. Better cooked and strained for use with more 
flavorful fruits or for pudding. Related edible species: Swedish bunchberry 
fC. tweciea? in northern regions has sweeter and more acid fruits. Laplanders 
make pudding from this species by boiling fruits with whey und! thick. Poison- 
ous lock-alikes: none. 


Peppermint Mentha pipertta 


Habiear: wet places, especially ditches, along streams, wet meadows. Identifica- 
tion: perennial herb, stems erect, 0.6~!.f m (2—3.6 fo) tall, 4-séded, purplish, 
smooth to slightly hairy. Leates oppasite, cach pair alternating along stem, ecch 
with short feafstalk, blade 3.2—6.4 cm (1.3-2.5 in} long, }— t-6em (0.4-0.6 in} 
wide, usually broadest near base, sharply toothed along margins, with distinct 
peppermint smell when broken or crushed. Flowers tiny, tight purple, crowded 
together in dense, many-flewered, interrupted spikes at tips, June—October. 
Fruits with 4 ciny nutlecs enclosed by persistent calyx. Harvest and prepara- 
tion: Pick leaves at any stage. Great variation in flavor among populations from 
different areas. Collect leaves on dry day and dry on paper in warm area. Store in 
tight container. Jelly: Add 2 cups boiling water co 2 cups crushed fresh leaves in 
saucepan. Place inverted lid on saucepan, with small amount of ice and water in 
lid to condense water vapor and flavorful oils. Bring mint mix to simmer, remove 
from heat, steep 1G min. Strain; add 4 cups sugar and '4 cup cider vinegar co 2 
cups mint flavored water. Add green food coloring, if desired. Sar unul sugar is 
dissolved. Dissolve 1 pkg powdered pectin in *4 cup water, heat and boil hard 1 
min. Add pectin solution co mint syrup, stir, pour into sterilized glasses, anu seal. 
For other uses, see SPFARMINT (next). Related edible spectes: sprarmixt, several 
hybrids of native and introduced species. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Spearmint Mentha spicata 


Habitat: grows in wiki, especially in wet areas along roals, ditches, streams. 
Identification: perennial, spreading by creeping roorstock; stems erect tw | m 
(3.2 f0), 4-seded, smooth or nearly so. Leaves apposite, each pair alternating 
along stem, leafstalks absent or nearly so, blade 2.5—7.5 cm (1-3 in} long, 0.8— 
2.4 cm (0.3-! ind wide, broadest at or below middle, roorhed alony margin, with 
strong smell of spearmint when crushed or broken. Flowers tiny, light purple to 
near white, produced in dense, elongate, many-flowered chasters 4— 12 cm (1.6— 
4,7 in} long, at growing ups. Fruits tiny outlets enclosed in persistent calyx. Har- 
vest and preparation: Pick leaves at any stage. Great variation in flavor among 
plants from different areas. Collect leaves on dry day and dry on paper in warm 
area. Store in tight container. For tea pour | cup boiling water over 14 tsp crum- 
bled, dried leaves or 14—¥% cup fresh leaves. Cover: steep 3 min. Do not boil. 
Strain, add sweetener and lemon to taste. High in vicamin C. Chop fresh leaves in 
greco salad. Crush fresh leaves in iced tea. For candy wash and pat dry 2 doz fresh 
leaves. Bear | egy white until seiff. Dip leaves, one ata time in egg white, then in 
confectioner’s sugar. Dry in oven ar low heat, about 100°C (21 0°F), for 30. mim or 
until crisp, Real mint-leaf candy! For jelly recipe sce PrPreR MINT (preceding). Re- 
laced edible species: preprRMINT, several other Meatha species, and many hy- 
brids between native and cultivated species. Poisonous took-alikes: none. 


American brooklime Veron ice americana 
Alte edible ipring 


Habirat: common, along stream banks, swamps, clear ponds, springs, often with 
watercress. Identification; Pereunfal berh, aseatly creeping or sprawling; 
stems smoorh, fleshy. Leaves opposite. lanceshaped to broadest near base, 3--8 
em (1.2-3.2 ind long, f—-f em (0.4-1.6 in} wile, pointed at cp, toothed along 
margin, stalked. Flowers stalked, produced along terminal, clangated spikes; 
cach flawer with 4 pale violet ta lilac petals, 4—8 mem (0.2-0,3 in) across. 
Fruics are small, ovarly round capsules, 3-5 mm (0,1—0.2 in} across, almost as 
long. Flarvest: young growth ops from unpolluted water during late spring and 
summer. If water quality is questionable, wash tips in clean water co which iodide 
purifying tablets sold in camping stores bave been added. Rinse with porable 
water. Preparation: Use like warercress in saluls or as potherb with bland 
greens to offser bitterness of brooklime. Related edible species: several other 
species of speedwells (Verona spp.), same widely distributed, Poisonous fook- 
alikes: none. 


Spearmine: (Elias photo) 


American brooklime: flowering sealk (Dykeman} 
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Marsh mallow (AAg edtble asmtinis. se futer! Abthava afficruatis 


Habitat: edges of brackish and salc marshes; introduced from Europe and now 
srows wild. Identification: perennial berb from 0.6—1.2 m (2-4 ft) call, from 
thick, fanse faproor, stems upright, often branched, stout, hairy. Leaves alcernare, 
simple, broadest near base, @—12 cm (2.4—4.7 in) long, about 24 as wile, offen 
shallowly 3-lobed, sbort-pointed at up, rounded at base, érregularly and coarse- 
ly toothed along margin, densely hairy, Flowers several iv cluster af base of 
upper leaves iu scammer; each with 3 pink, spreading petals 2—3% cm (0.8-1.2 
in) long. Fret #s dry, flattened disc, divided rto 13-20 segments. Harvest: 
leaves in carly summer, flower buds in summer, arm! roots from late summer 
through winter. Preparation: whole plant contains mucilagelike material; roots 
are best soucce. Use young leaves in early summer as okra-like soup chickener or 
at potherb. Pickle flower buds. Boil thin sliced, peeled reots for 20 min in 
enough water te cover them. Serain off roots; for candy sweeten the liquid and 
boil uncil very thick. Beat and drop spoonfuls on waxed paper to cool. Roll pieces 
in confectioner’s sugar. For vegetable, fry boiled roor slices wich burter and 
chopped onion until hrowned. Use water from boiling any parts of plant as sub- 
stimete for eee white in meringue or chiffon pies. Also used for hana lotion and 
cough syrup. Use leaves for poultices for infected wounds. Related edible spe- 
cies: other Mallow family species, especially those of penus Mafra. Eat Matra 
fruits raw or substitute roots for meringue. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Watercress Natturtinm officinale 
Alte edible agterar:, wrrter, spring (synonym: Rorppe nasiurt ram-agaaticnn ) 


Habitat: slow moving clear water, especially springs, cool streams: introduced 
from Hurasia. Identification: perennial herb, growing in shallow water or 
mud; stems weak, pacually floaring in water or lying flat in mud with white roots 
growing from floaung stems. Leares alternate, 4-16. cm (1..6—6.3 in} long, 2-5 
cm (0.8—2 in) wide, dissected inte 3-11 lobed and usually rounded dark green 
fesflets: upper leaves nearly rounded. Flowers mancrous in narrow, elongate 
clusters, each Mower sralked, with 4 white petals, 3-5 mm (0.2 in} long. Fruits 
narrow, slender, capsulelike, !—2.5 cm (0-1-1 in) long, beaked, containing sev- 
eral tiny reddish-brown seeds. Harvest: Collect young growth nearly all year 
fram unpolluted water sources. Removal does not hurt plant. ff water quality is 
questionable and plant is co be caren raw, disinfeer shoots by washing in water 
with iedide purifying tablets sold in camping stores. Rinse in potable water. 
Preparation: As potherb, cook and serve juse like spinach or add to more bland 
potherb preens, or stir-fry 4—3 min in skillet with 2 chsp cooking oil and 1 chsp 
fresh grated ginger coot. Serve with soy sauce. Watercress is an excellent soup 
ingredient. Use radish-tasting stems and binssums as parnish or as main salad 
ingredient. For nasturtium salad: Make stightly sweetened oi] and vinegar dress- 
ing. Mix 1 cup young watercress leaves, | cup watercress buds and blossoms, 2 
cups mixed mild greens, and | chapped scallion in large bow]. Add dressing, toss 
and serve. Vary ratio of watercress to other greens to get desired rasee. High in vita- 
mins and minerals. Relaced edibie species: none. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Marsh mallow: flowering stalk (Speas). 


Watercress: flowering plant {Mohlenbrock}. 


Ground cherry: flowering plant (NYBG). Flower and fruits (Pawloski). 


Ground nue: flowering plant (NYBG). Underground ruber (Kavasch). 
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Ground cherry Physalis prbetcons 
¥ 


Habitat: moist sites, open woodlands, recency cultivated fields, disturbed sites. 
Identification: aval berb to 60 cm (24 in) high: stears weak, wide hranching, 
often trailing, haity. Leaves alternate, simple, broadest near base, 3.5—8 cm 
(1.4—3.2 indiong, 1.7-6 cm (0.7—2.4 in) wide, pointed at tip, variably rounded at 
hase, nearly entire, this, pale grece. heéry, long stalked. Flowers stalked, in 
junction of upper teaf stems. 5—!0em (2-4 in) across, yellow with dark center. 
Prust a sweet yellow berry t. 2-18 cm (0.5-0.7 in) in diameter, enclosed by 5- 
sided inflated persistent calyx resembling paper lantern 2-3 cor (O.8—3.2 in) 
long, #gfed, with conspicuous veins. Harvest: Fruits fail before fully ripe. So 
pick mid to late summer and ripen in husks a few weeks until fruits arc yellow 
and sweet. Unripe fruit and green plant parts are strong flavored and somewhat 
poisonous. Preparation: exeelient erail snack and dessert. For pie recipe, sve 
book's Introduction. To preserve fruits boil until dear and cender in syrup of } 
cup sugar, 2 cups water, 3 thsp lemon juice. Seal in sterilized jars. For jam boil 
tor 3 min § qt crushed fruits, |, cup lemon juice, } 2 cup warer, and | pkg pectin. 
Add 3 cups sugar, boil again to reach jelly poinr, 115°C (240°B). Seal in sterilized 
jars. Use cherries in relishes. Related edible species: Several Physriis species 
are distribured throughout North America. Ripe fruits yellow, red, purple, or 
blue-black according to specics; all are identifiable by lanternlike husk. Use only 
ripe fruit! Poisonous look-alikes: Learn co distinguish species of PAywelis from 
poisonous nightshades (Sodaemeri (sce JiMsON WEED and WORSE NETTIN). 


Groundnut tabs edible aatumur, tcrtier, spring) AApios ameriesia 


Habitat: moist woodlands, bortamlands, chickees. Identification: perenatat 
ef#e from | or more eshy cabers arranged in a row, che cubers !—2 cm (0.4—-0.8 
in) thick; stems smooth, twining around nearby plants; very white and easy to 
spot when mature, milky juice. Leares alternate, featbertike compound (pin- 
nate}, 10-20 cm (4—8 in) long, composed af 5-9 feaflets, rarely less, leaflets 
usually 3-6 om {1.2—2.4 in) long, lance-shaped, pointed at tip, rounded at base, 
smooth wo hairy. Flavers July-September, densely clustered on short stalk $—15 
cm (2~—6 in) long, each flower with $ brawnisb-parple petals, resembling ped 
flower; fragrance resembles that of the violets. Fruits are dry, linear pods 5-2 
cm (2—4.7 in) long, 4-7 mm 0.2—0.3 in) broad, containing, 2 co several seeds, 
splitting open lengthwise into 2 spirally cwisting valves. Harvest: Pick pods in 
midsummer co aucumn as sceds mature: pods seldom abundant though. Dig cu- 
hers, starting at base of stem. working along root co obtain whole string. Good all 
year. Preparation: Roast pods at 100°C (375°F) for 20-25 min. Cool: remove 
sceds and brown in oil over low heat. Boil tubers in heavily salted water unril 
tender. Season. Slice and fry leftovers. or zrease and roast co regain cenderness, 
flavor. Also thinly slice raw tubers and fry like potatoes in butter or pork: season. 
Or bake at 175°C (350°F) 45-60 min until tender. Flavor turnip-like. Related 
edible species: groundnut (A. priceeve) with | large cuber. Poisonous look- 
alikes: species of vercllings (Lethyrws), rarrlcbox (Crotaferia). milk verches (As 
tragatns), and point locoweeds (Oxytropis. 
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Common bread root Proratea eacatente 


Habitat: prairies, plains, dry rocky woodlands. Ldentification: perewnial berb 
to 38cm (15 in} tall, dereloping from | or more stollen, elongated taproots 4— 
10 emtl6—-4 ind long: stems short, stour, frequently branched, hairy. Leeres 
alternate, bandlibe (palmate) compound, lony-statked, composed af 3 leaflets, 
each 3-Gcm (1.2—2.4 ind long, uniformly wide to widese above middle, covered 
with long hairs. Flawers prodieced in deuse elongate dusters 3-8 cnt (1.2-3.2 
in) doug, cach flower with leaflike bract, flowers Ble, composed of 5 petals 
shaped like clover flower. Fruits are small pods 5-8 mm (0.2—0.3 in} fon, 
broadest near base, long beaked, splicing open lengthwise along 2 valves. Lbar- 
vest: Dig, raprooc from its hard prairie soil in carly summer as stems and leaves 
bexin to turn brown, Later above-ground parts dry and blow away making roots 
nearly impossible co locate. Prepararion: important wild food staple. Peel and 
eat coot raw, roast in campfire or boil until tender. Season like potatoes. For 
storage, pec) and dry slowly. Grind dried coot into four or meal and use for 
baking. Indians cooked meal with meat and corn, Reconstitute with water ta use 
as vegetable. Related edible species: P. bypogely. also of the plains region, pro- 
duces asmaller bute similar eaproot. Poisonous took-alikes: Scurf pea (P. fenwife- 
fa) and ather Prerefea species bave been oxic co horses and catde, and so should 
not be eaten. 


Wintergreen, Checkerberry Gaultheria pracunibens 
Atte edible anutunit, winter, sprig 


EEabitat: woodlands, clearings, usually in poor acid soils. fdentification: small 
herb with slender stems creeping along soil surface and erect leafy stems co 18 
cm (7 in). Lesres crowded near top, each widest near or above middie, 2—5 em 
(0.8—2 in) jong, entire or with tiny counded teeth along margin, feathery tex- 
ture, shiny, with wintergreen smell when crushed. Flowers usually solttary on 
short drooping stalk, white, u-shaped w cylindershaped, 3-parted at ap, 6—- 
10 mm (0.2-0.4 in) long. Frafts bright red berries 6-10 unm (G.2-O0.4 in) in 
diameter, plobe-shaped to elongate. Harvest: leaves any time of year, berries 
from fall through winter. Preparation: Use leaves as trail nibble or brew into 
tea. Cover } gt young leaves with boiling water, cover container loosely and 
steep |—2 days. Reheat gency, sweeten, and enjoy. Wintergreen oil concentra- 
tion in tea increases with prolonged stecping. Berries ripen in fall but improve 
with freezing so look for them in winter and spring and use as trail nibble; add to 
pancakes and muffins. or, if plentiful, make uncooked jam. Combine in blender 2 
cups fresh berries, } ox lemon juice, | cup strong wintergreen tea. Blend until 
smooth, pour into mixing bewl, add 4 cups sugar. In saucepan bring to hard boil 
1 pkg pectin and *, cup water. Boil 1 min and stir into berry mix. Mix chor- 
oughly, ladle into sterile jars, and seal. Store in refrigerator or freezer. Leaves 
and fruits contain aspirin like methyl salicylate and effecrively reduce fevers and 
minor aches and pains. Rekaced edible species: CREtPING SNOWBERRY (nexc). Pot- 
sonous look-alikes: none. 


Common breadroot: July plane with remnane flower cluster on right 
(Young). 


Wintergreen: fruiting plant, cop (Dykeman). Flowering, plane (Elias). 


Creeping snowberrcy: fruiting plant (Elias). 


Mountain sorre}: fruiting plaut (Elias), 


--. 
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Creeping snowberry Garitheria bipidula 
Also edthle antunrs. winter, spring 


Habitat: northern coniferous forests, mountains in subalpine and alpine zene. 
Identification: sw#all creeping berb with very leafy stems: feares alternate, sim- 
ple, evergreen, broadest near base, to almost roned. O.5—1 cur (0.2—044 in) 
fong, entire, bright green and smeoth above, paler with long stiff hairs beneath. 
Flowers May-June, solitary in junction of leaves, each tiny, white, bell-shaped, 2~ 
3 mm (0.4 in) long, on short drooping stalk. Fruits are fleshy bright white 
berries 6-10 mut (0.2-0.4 in) dong, slightly longer than wide, with spicy aro- 
mauc smell when crushed, bristly. Ripen by August. Harvest and preparation: 
leaves Same a5 WINTFRGREEN (preceding). Also prepare as cooked green vegetable. 
Fruits ripen mid through late summer. Excellenc fresh and in baked goods, jam 
(sve WINTERGREEN), and preserves. For no-cook preserves wash and smash or 
grind fruir thoroughly. Add equal amount of sugar slowly with constant stirring. 
Pack in sterile jars and seal. Refared edible species: win reRGRERN, CRE PING WIN. 
TERGREEN, SALAL, and G. eratifelra. also called salal, of norchwese U. S. Poisonous 
look-alikes: none. 


Mountain sorrel Oxy ria dipynd 


Habitat: high mountains, subalpme and alpine fields, usually in rocky places 
2,450— 3,950 m (8,000— 13,000 fu. Identification: perennial herb to 16 cm (16 
in) high; stems upright, simple or sparingly branched, smooth. Leaves alternate, 
sumetimes kidney shaped, simple, westly basal, blades wsually rounded, 1.6~ 
3.2 cm (0.6— £.3 in) across, entire, smooth, long-stalked, stalk G6—12 em (2.4—4,7 
in) long. Flowers small, arranged in densely flowered, elangate, conspact elus- 
ters; cach flower stalked, bisexual, with 4 red co greenish sepals chat persist in 
fruiting. Fritts flattened, broadly winged, rounded, dark red. small, dry, bard, 
f-seeded. not splitting open at maturity, Harvest: leaves while scill cender, before 
plant flowers. Preparation: Use fresh leaves as trail nibble or in salad. Cambina- 
tion of sour mountain sorrel and pungent species such as waTERCRESS works well 
with other, more neutral greens. Use a plain oil dressing. Add leaves to other 
greens for alded flavor when cooked. In arctic regions, natives ferment moun- 
tain sorrel as sauerkraut. For puree, mash greens with food mill or blender and 
add co small amount of boiling warer. Boil 5-10 min. Add 3 cups puree to | qt 
hot milk (or | cup milk and 3 cups chicken stock). Salt and pepper co taste. Bring 
ta boil and simmer 5-10 min with stirring. Slowly add 3 beaten cee yolks. Add 
flour paste for destred thickness, Blend in 4 tbsp melted butrer. For other uses 
Sec sliEFP SORREL. Related edihle species: none, bur stireP sort and SOUR Dock 
are used similarly, Poisonous look-alikes: Some species of dock (kumEX) accu- 
mulate sour-tasting: oxalates. 
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American bistore: flowering plants (NYBG). 


Alpine bistore: flowering stalks (NYBG). 
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American bistort, Wescern Distort Polygoniene btstortardes 
Aise edtbly antioman, sprang 


Hahitar: along streams, wet meadows, subalpine meadows. Idencification: fe- 
rennial herb to 7} cm (28 in) high, from thick, fleshy. horizantal rootstock: 
stems ereed, Slender, smooth, Leaves alternate, entire, mostly basal, 10-25 em 
(4-10 in) long, 2-3 em (0.8-2 in) wide, lower leaves uniformly wide to broadest 
near tip, Upper ones lance-shaped and smaller, stalked, each sheathing stem at 
base. Flowering spikes eylinder-sbaped at end of stem, 2-6 cm (0.8~2.4 in) 
fong, to 1.5 cm (0.6 in) thick, pik to white, individual flowers tiny, lacking 
petals. Fruits are smail, shiny brown nutlecs 3-4 mm (8.1-(.2 in) long. Harvest 
and preparation: Lise reotstocks and young leaves as for ALPINE BISTORT (next). 
Roorstock larger in American bistore, bur edible bulblets are absent from flower 
stalks. Both species provide valuable survival fare in mountain rezions where 
other wild foods may be unavailable. Related edible species and poisonous 
look-alikes: See ALPINL BIstoRT. 


Afpine bistort, Alpine smartweed Polyponien titiparien 
Alte althle autumn, spring 


Habitat: arctic regions, alpine and subalpine slopes, gravelly and rocky soils. 
Identification: perennial berb to 45 em (18 int high, from short. thickened, 
wusHatly tiisted, suderground stem: stem upright, sheathed at base of leaves. 
Lower leaves alternatc, simple, 3-20 ca (1.2--4 in) long, to 2.5 cer (1 ind wide. 
varrouly lance-shaped. pointed at tip, tapering at base, long stalked, upper 
leaves much smaller. Flowering spike 3—8 em (}.2—3.2 in) long, apper flowers 
pink or white, tiny, lacking petals, lower flowers producing tiny reddish or pur- 
pile bulbils. Fruits are small, reddish-brown, 3-angled nudets 2—4 mm ¢0.£-0.2 
in} jong. Harvest and preparation: Strip tiny bulbils from lower part of flower 
stalks and cat raw. Dig rootstocks (easiest to find during growing season) and eat 
raw, bail, or roast. Young roors tender but older ones may require cooking. Boil 
40 min or bake at 165°C (330°F) far 40 min. Season like potatoes. Though ap- 
pearance of unpecled roots may nor be inviting, flavor is good. Use young leaves 
in salad with other greens or prepare as cooked greens. Boil until cender and 
season with butter, salt and pepper. Related edibie species: AMERICAN BISTORT 
(preceding) and bApy's THUMB used as cooked or salad ercen. Also JAPANFSE KNUT- 
wrep, giant knocweed (P. sachalmense), Alaskan knonweed (P. afaséanum). and 
others. Poisonous look-alikes: No species of Polyguuavm are known to be poi- 
sonous. But some may cause light-sensitive skin reaction. They vary in usefulness 
as cooked or salad greens, some being very peppery or acid; some, like tartary 
buckwheat (P. fatericue:), produce ecible seeds. 
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Purslane, Pusley Portulaca olerated 


WWabitae: fields, vacant lots, waste sites; common garden wecd. Identification: 
annual berb, fying flat on ground or nearly so and formrag mats to | sq ft, 
stems smooth, fleshy, shiny, aften reddish purple. Leaves alternate and oppo- 
site, 2-5 cm (0.8—2 in) long, 1—2 cm (0.4-0.8 in) wide, fleshy, broadest sear 
the rounded tip, entire along margin. Flowers single, or few clustered at tips of 
branches, flower 05-1 cm (0.2-0.4 in} wide, with 5 yellow petals. Fraits are 
cepsales, 4—8 mm (0.2-0.3 ind long, broadest near base and raunded at tip, tep 
portion falling away at maturity to expose dark red to black seeds. Harvest: 
Pinch er cut young leafy tips June~September. Pick larger stems in mutsummer 
for pickles. To gather seeds, spreacdt whole mature plants on shect to dry for 2 
weeks, then sieve and winnow. Preparation: One of best wild shoors covked or 
in Salad. Common and nurritigus: acid taste: high in iron. For tossed salad com- 
bine raw shoores with orher ingredients. Use oil and vinegar dressing. Cook young 
plants as potherb 10 min and season with butter and salt. For casserole chop 
cooked shoars, stir in | beaten egg and cnough bread crumbs ta make damp mix. 
Add salt and pepper, bake in moderate oven. Pickle stems same as cucumbers. 
Blanch and freeze tips for later use. To dry, boil thick stems in a hittle water tor 
20 min. Drain. dry in warm shady area, store in paper bag for later use in soups or 
stews as thickener. Dry seed 1 week in shade, store in paper bug. Grind and use 
half and half wich flour. Related edible species: at least 2 (P. veglecta and P. 
retwic} which are very similar. Potsonous took-alikes: nunc. 


Sunflower (Abie adfble autumn ftelianthis annuut 


Habicat: prairies, plains, roadsides, disturbed sites. tdentificacion: perennial 
ber 1—2.5 mt (3.28.2 ft) bigh, from large taprout; stem upright, unbranched 1 
branched, with stiff hairs. Leseres mostly alternate, simple, 6.5-—30 cm (2.6—12 
in) fos, ovarty as wide at hase, browdly te narrowly triangular. vapering 1o 
shart- of long-pointed tip, touched near tip, heart-shaped at base, with suff hairs 
on both surfaces. Flowers produced in heads w 15 cm (6 In) across, single, 
stalked, base of head cup-shaped, ray fleacers with yellow petals 2.5—5 cn (1-2 
in} fou, central disc flowers lacking shawy petals, brown. Fruic flattened. dry, 1- 
seeded, 4-6 mm (0.2 ind long. Harvest: Gather seed beads in late summer to 
early autumn before seeds are dry enough to be released. Hang in warm, dry 
place. Preparation: Indians parched chen ground uosheHed seeds into fine meal. 
Meal was added to water and drunk er mixed with marrow to form dough and 
caten. To separate nutmeats from shells, break hulls with chopper, very coarse 
gricler, or food mill. Pour broken seeds into water, stir vigorously, let secre. 
Nurmeats will sink and shells will rise to top. Skim shells for making coffee. For 
use in nuf recipes, drain, dry, and rease nutmeats. Grind nutmeats into meal and 
use for part of flour in muffin and bread recipes. For nut butter grind raw nut- 
Meats into paste; add honey or maple syrup if necessary to improve flavor. To 
produce oil, thoroughly crush or grind raw seeds. Boil in water. Skim oil off 
broth. Refaced edible species: All of che nearly 60 species in North and South 
America are edible. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


i grows wild, 
. Wiskesprcad. 


Pursiane: flawering plant (NYBG). 


Sunflower: flowering stalks (Elias), Cultivated 
form with larger flowering head (Feldman). 


Ta 
Introduced and: 
grows wild. 


2 Widespread. 
Nast 


Quickweed: flowering planc and flowers (NYBG). 


Bearberry: fruiting branches (Eas). 
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Quickweed, Galinsoga Galinsoga pars iflora 


Habitat: disturbed sites, roadsides, yards: also garden weed. Identification: 
annual herh o> 70 cm (28 int high, often bushy, stems usually spreading, smooth 
to slightly hairy. Leares opposrte, simple, usually tance-shaped, 2.5—8 em (1-3. 1 
in) long, 1.2—4 cm (0.5- 1.6 in} wale, pointed at tip, small blunt teerh along 
Margin, tapering to rounded at base, with 3 principal veins, papery, usually 
stalked. Flowers trary. produced i beds, 4-5 outer scale-like bracts (rnvolu- 
cre) 2-3 mm (0.1 fu) bigh, green: outer Cray) flowers white, duuer (disc) 
flowers yellow, Froits small bard nurlecs |= 1.5 mm (0.f ind tong, nearly black, 
hairy. Harvest: young planes during middle of growing season. Preparation: 
Discard roots. Boil tops about 15-25 min and serve with sale, pepper, and bur- 
ter. Add more flavorful greens and vinegar to compensate for quickweed bland- 
ness. Related edible species: G. crfiata (also called quickweed) plus a few other 
Galitsexa species, all introduced from southwest U.S., Mexico, and poines south. 
Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Bearberry, Kinnikinick Arctottaphylos sta-arsi 


Habitat; circumboreal, subarctic; sandy or rocky soils, higher clevations in 
southern part of range. Identification: fow spreading shrub, farming mats 
with rough flexible ewigs. New tufes batry and sticky; mature ones dark red- 
dish-brown or gray, papery and peeling, Leaves alternatc, simple, evergreen, 1— 
3 em (0.4—1.2 ind Jong, broadest near rounded tip, entire, shiny above, leathery. 
Flowers tiny, 5—!2 per clongated cluster, cach white to pale pink, urn-shaped, 
4—6 mm (0.2 in) long. Frasts bright or dufl red berries 4-10 nim (0.2—-0.4 fn) 
fn diameter, meafy, not tasty. Harvest and preparation: leaves called &razs 
éinicé. an Indian tobacco substirute also used by frontiersmen. For smoking, 
leaves are mildest in summer; dry in sun or near fire, crumble, and light up. 
Dried leaves make medicinal tea, xvod for indigestion. Fruits ripen late in prow- 
ing season. Raw, they are bland and dey, but cooked they become palarable with 
cream and sugar. Not prear snack bur useful survival food. Retaced edibie spe- 
cies: alpine bearberry (A. @fpina! and several manzanitas plus many species in 
other genera in heath family. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Salal, Western wintergreen (Also edible autumn) Ganitherta shalton 


Habitat: woods, clearings, brushy areas below 800 m (2,630 fr), from West 
Coast 10 west slope of Cascades. Identification: upright, many branched shrub 
0.3-2.5 m(1—8.2 f&) call, frequently forming dense thickets. Leares evergreen. 
alternate, simple, uniformly wide to broadest near middle, 3- LO cm (1.2—4 in) 
long, finely toothed, dark, shiny above, paler beneath. Flowering clusters narrow, 
elongate, composed of 5-15 stalked flowers, each urn-shaped, white or pink, 8— 
10 mm (0.3—0.4 in} Jong; prominent leaflike brace and 2 bractlets at base of 
flower stem. Frafts dark-purple berries, 7-8 mom (0.3 in) in diameter, nearly 
round, thick skinned, star-shaped depression on end, with several sceds. Har- 
vest: Fruits ripen in summer and persise several weeks. Preparation: edible 
fresh but somerimes quite spicy and not juicy; beter cooked. Also dry in sun or 
warm attic. Good in jam, jelly, pies, baked goods. Sce basic jelly and jam recipes, 
in book's [ntroduetion. For beverage crush and boil berries, extract juice, and 
add equal amount of water, Sweeten, if necessary. Refated edible species: win. 
VERGREEN, CREEPING WINTERGREDN (ext), CREFPING SNOWBERRY, and G. eratifolia. also 
called salal, of narthwest U.S. Poisonous look-alikes: none- 


Creeping wintergreen (Ale edible aeedamn, winter) Gauttheria bumifusa 


Habitat: subatpine and alpine zones and moist slopes of western anc Pacific 
Northwest mountains. Identification: low shrub with short spreading branches 
along ground, Leeres alternate, simple, evergreen, broad, broadest wear base or 
middle, 1-2 ca (0.4-0.8 in) long, almost as wide, entire or with uny cecth 
along margin, leathery. Flowers solitary in junction of leaves, each white, urn- 
shaped, 3-1 mm (0.1-0.2 in} long. Frasts are dry berries 4-8 mim (0.2—0.3 in) 
fu diameter, rounded, red at maturity. Harvest and preparation: same as 
WINTFRGREEN. Dryness makes fruir less palatable than other Gusdrberta species. 
Related edible species: See salar (preceding). Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Labrador tea [Also edible autumn. unter. spring) Ledum grocnlandicum 


Habitat: bogs, fens. heaths, northern woods, exposed biutts. tdentification: 
low shrub up to | m (3.2 fe} high, with erect, reddish-brown branches, densely 
hairy when young. Leares alternate, simple, evergreen. fragrant, crowded near 
tip of ewigs, 1.5—5 cm (0.6-2 in) long, 4-12 mm (0.2-0.5 ind wide, uniformly 
wide to slightly wider at middle, rounded at tip, margin entire and rafled nn- 
der, leathery, dull dark green above, densely hairy beneath, white at ferst, 
farning resty. Flowers produced in late spring or summer in rounded clusters, 
cach with $ crcam-white petals, stalked. Fruits are dry capsules 4—6 mm (0.2 in) 
long, slender, loag-stalked, splitting, open trom base. Harvest; any time but least 
good in midwinter, Pick leaves when dense pile bencath is rust colored. Dry in 
sun, over low fire, or in oven. Preparation: Steep 1 rbsp ried leaves in | cup 
boiling hoc water for 1G min. Do nor boil water with leaves in it, which may 
release a harmful alkalont. Serve hor or cold. Related edible species: norrhern 
Labrador tea ¢L. pelvitee) Poisonous look-alikes: mountain Labrador tea fh. 
glandatasuem) is described by some sources as poisonous. 


Creeping wintergreen: fruiting plants (Mulligan). 


Labrador tea: flowering plant (Fitas). 


Mountain cranberry: flowers (NYG). Fruiting plane (Elias). 


Cranberry: flowering plants (NYBG). Fruie (Elias). 
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Tine BLUEBERRY and CRANBERRY GENUS Vacciniunt 


Blueberries, cranberries, huckleberries, and bilberries are all closely related 
groups of species of the Vaccizinnt genus. There are perhaps 33 species in North 
America, but hybridization is common. Fruits of most species are edible and 
range in taste from tart to sweet. The domesticated blueberries are seleceions of 
the highbush blueberry (V. comubosao). Wild blueberries sold commercially are 
commonly obtained from late sweet blueberry (V. amgastifoltns) or velvet- 
leaved blueberry ¢V. wyrriileides). The supermarket cranberry (V. saecrocarpoitt 1s 
the same as che wild. Berries are cich in vitamin C. 


Mountain cranberry, Lingenberry, Foxberry Vacciniam 1 iti-idace 
Alte edible autumn, winter 


Habitat: widespread subarctic and alpine plant, bogs, cold seepage areas, rocky 
acid soils. Identification: smal, creepiag plant, to 15 cm (6 in) with slender 
stems; feares alternate, simple, evergreen, broadest above middle, 0.6-L8 cn 
(0.2-0.7 in) long, 4—10 ninz (0.2—-0.4 in) wide, entire, leathery, with scartcred 
black glandular hairs beneath, midrib furrowed. Flowers tiny, pink to teddish, 6— 
8mm (0.2—0.3 in) long, narrowly bell-shaped. Frasts red berries, ronuded, 6— 
10 nin (0.2—0.4 in} in diameter, often persisting over winter, slightly acid tast- 
ing. Harvest and preparation: Fruits ripen August and September; many persisc 
on plant through winter. Tart co bitter ac first; flavor improves after frost. Good 
trail snack, better used in any cooked cranberry recipes. Relaced edible species: 
CRANHFRaY (next). Potsonous fook-atikes: nane. 


Cranberry (Also edible antnmn. winter Vaccum macracarpon 


Habitat: widespread northern plant; bogs, swamps, shores of cold acid lakes. 
Edentification: fow. trailing shrub wich slender brown, flaky-barked stems; 
leaves alternate. simple, evergreen, uniformly wide vo broadest near middie, 5—- 
16 wo (0.2-0.6 #2) dong, rounded ar ap, leathery, whitish beneath. Flowers 
single or in few-flowered clusters on long stalks in junction of upper tcaves, each 
stalk with 2 leaflike bracts, each flower pink, urn-shaped, 4 petals bene back, 6~- 
10 mm W.2—-0.4 in} long. Praits are berries 1-2 cor (0.4-0.8 in) in diameter, 
globe-shaped, green turning bright red af maturity, each on long slender stalk. 
Harvest: Fruits ripen September through Occober and persist into winter in 
protected areas. Fruits may be harvested with toothed scoop. Preparation: Fresh 
acidic fruits keep weil in cool storage. Freeze or dry for long, storage. To dry 
berries, spread on tray or foil in oven for 4 hr at EEOPC (230°F). Experimenc with 
substituting dried, powdered berries for part of flour in baking recipes. Mosc 
common use of fresh and frozen berries is in sauce served with roast turkey. 
Bring to boit 2 Ib fresh cranberries, 2 cups sugar, | cup water (or berries plus ! 
cup maple sugar and | cup cider). Reduce heat ar simmer until all berries pop, 
and mix looks glassy. For storage, ladle into sterile jars and seal. Check recipe 
books. Related edible species: MOUNTAIN CKANDERRY (preceeding): small cranber- 
ry (V. exyroccos) is similar but smaller. HiGHBUSH CRANBERRY is NOC related but has 
almost identical fruirs. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Bog bilbercy Vaccinium uliginosam 


Habitat: widespread boreal and arctic plant; bogs, rocky outcrops, high moun- 
tain slopes. Identification: /ow shrub fo 0.6 m2 (2 f) high; branches stout, usu- 
ally spreading; /eaves alternate, simple, deciduous, broadest near tip or middle 
te aniformly wide, 0.3—2 cm (0.2-0.8 im) feng, rounded at tip, entire, firm to 
leathery texture, dull green. Flowers solftary or in clusters of 2-4 an short 
stafks in junctions of leaves; each pink to whitish, urn-shaped. Frarts fleshy 
berries 5-8 mami (0.2—0.3 to) tn diameter, dark blue tn black, sweet, with many 
tiny seeds. Harvest and preparation: same as LAIk swekT BLULHFRRY. Relaced 
edible species: See LaTE swerr puueseRRy. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Highbush blucberry, Swamp blueberry Vaccinium corymbosum 


Habitat: widespread in eastern North America; bogs, low wet woodlands, 
swamps, occasionally drier soils. Identification: sbrahs, variable in shape, 1— 
4.5 m (3.2-14.8 ft bigh; leaves aluernate, simple, decidaons, broadest near base 
or middle, sometimes narrowly 50, 3-8 cm (L2-3.2 in) Jong, 2-3 cm (0.8-1.2 
in} wide, usually entice, greenish-yellow. Flowers densely clustered, cach tubu- 
iar to urn-shaped, white to pink, 5-10 mm (0.2—0.4 in) long. Frafts fleshy 
berries, rounded, 6—12 mm (0.2-0.5 in) in diameter, dark blue to binish- 
black, sweet, containing many tiny seeds. Harvest: Gather ripe fruits in lace 
summer. They can be eaten as trail snack or stored for later use. Fruits ripen as do 
those Of LATE SWEET BLUEBERRY (next), but are easier to gather. Hand pick or shake 
berries onto blanket or plastic tarp spread beneath bush. Preparation: Same as 
LATE SWEFT BLUIHERRY. Also see basic recipes early in book. Add cupatried blucber- 
ries to favorite stew recipe. For fritters prepare batter from § cup biscuit mix, 3 
tbsp sugar, 4 cup milk, } beaten egg, | cup fresh blueberries. Drop spoonfuls 
into het cooking oi; brown both sides. Drain; dust with sugar. Retated edible 
species: See LATE SWEET BLUEBERRY. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Lace sweet blueberry Vaccininm angustifolia 


Habitat: dry cocky soils, barrens, mountain slopes. occasionally bogs; northeen- 
tral and northeastern North America. Identification: low shrab te 0.3 a (1 0, 
much branched, often forming thickets. Leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, 
varrow and broadest at or beiow middie, 1-3 cm (0.4—L.2 in) long, finely 
toothed along margins, bright green, smooth. Flowers produced in short tight 
claxters, cach nearly cylinder-shaped, white to pinkish tinged, 5-6 mm (0.2 in) 
long. Pratt, ace fleshy berries 5-12 ma (0.20.5 in) én diameter, roundel, 
bright blue, white bloom, sweet. Uarvese: This and other blueberry species 
Mipen in summer, zenerally after raspherrivs (RED Raspaeray)} and before blackber- 
Tes (COMMON BLACKBERRY) where those berries prow. Pick by hand. Preparation: 
Blueberries were probably the most important fruit to American Indians. Excel- 
lent dricd like raisins and fresh, both raw and in most berry recipes, especially 
pics, jams, and breads (see basic recipes early in book}. Dry thoroughly in sun or 
warm attic about 10 days or in EDDC (210°F) oven for 4—5 hr: store in sealed 
containers. Por bannock, blend 2 cups sifted flour, 3 tsp baking powder, 14 usp 


Bog billberry: fruiting plant (Eltas). 


Highbush blueberry: flowering branch (NYBG). Fruiting branch (Elias). 


Late sweet blueberry: flowering and fruiting branches (Speas). 


Black huckieberry: fruiting branch (Elias), 


Beach plum: fruiting branches (EF tias). 
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salt, 6 cbsp shortening, 4 tbsp powdered milk. Mix in 1 cup blueberries, then 3 
cup water. Shape into § in thick cake, dust with flour, place in heated frying pat. 
Cook over coals until bottom is crusty. Turn with spatula and bake until dane; 
test with straw or sliver. See HIGHHUSH BLUFRERRY (preceding) for other uses. Re- 
lated edible species: Other vacate. Poisonous leok-alikes: none. 


Black huckleberry Gaylussacia bavcate 


Hahieat: woodlands, clearings, dry cw moist soils. Identification: shrub to 1.2m 
(4 f2), often forming low thickets; branches numerous, stiff, resembling blucber- 
ry bush. Leares alternate, simple, deciduous, 3-6 cz ( 1.2—2.4 in) fowge, uni- 
formly wide tw broadest near or below middie, entire, gland-datted sbove and 
below. Flowers few ant short elangated clusters, each white, small, cone-shaped 
to almost rubular, 4—7 mm (0.2—0.3 int long. Frasts fleshy berries 6-9 min 
(0.2-04 in) jx diameter, black at materity, containing, 10 tiny seeds, sweet. 
Ilarvest and preparation: Pick bernes as they ripen in late June in south to 
September in far north. Eat as fresh fruit or use in desserts, pancakes, jam, and 
jelly. For pancakes add 1 cup berries to 3—4 cups batter. ‘To dry, spread berrics 
in single layer on ceay, foil, or paper in warm atric, dry abour 10 days or until 
squashed berry releases no juice. Store in sealed container. Use dried berries in 
haking or pemmican. Or add 4%4—- | cup dried berries to beef stew. See Lark swrrr 
BLUEBERRY and HIGHBUSH BLUEBERRY for other recipes. Related edible spectes: 
Dwarf buckleberry (G. demesa), box huckleberry (G. éracbycera), anc dangleber- 
ry (G. frondosa) all yield berries edible bur inferior to blueberries. Poisonous 
look-alikes: none. 


Beach plum Prynas martlivia 


Adte edthle autamn 


Habitat: coastal regions, sandy soils. Identification: shrub te 2.3 m (8 ft) or low 
and straggling; branches hairy when young, smooth later. Leaves alternate, sim- 
ple, deciduous, 3-7 cv (1.2—2.8 in) fog, 1-5-3.5 cm (0.6-1.4 in} wide, broad- 
est ar or below middle, rarely widest above middie, poinced at tip, sharply tooth- 
ed along margin, dull green and smooth above, softly hairy bencath. Flawers 
2-4 per cluster, each 1-1.5 em (O0.4—0.6 in) across, with 5 white petals. Praits 
rounded or nearly so, 1.5-2.5 cm (0.G-1 in) fa déameter, deep purple to red- 
disb-black at maturity, flesby. svur tasting, enclosing large stone. Harvest: Pick 
fruit from August through Occober, depending on location. Slightly unripe Fruit 
best for jelly. Preparation: similar to axmric aN PLUM but fruic is more cart. Use 
jelly and jam recipes early in book. Also, make jellies and jams from blend of 
plum and other fruits. Combine with peaches or other sweet pulpy frum for pie 
filing; see basic plum pic recipe early in book. To dry fruit for later use, slic skin 
and remave pit. Pirs contain toxic bydrocyanic acid. Spread fruit in sun oc warm 
oven until no juice can be squeezed fram them, about 4—6 hr. Makes care trail 
snack. Refated edible species: AMBRIC.AN PLUM, FLATWOOD PLL, and several oth- 
ers. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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CURRANT or GOOSEBERRY GENUS Ribes 


This large group of about !20 species is centered in western North America 
and the Andes Mountains of South America. They are shrubs, sometimes armed 
with spines, with simple, maplelike, alternate leaves, flowers in small clusters, 
and a [-celled pulpy berry, sometimes eransparent, variously colored, containing 
several sceds. North American species are sometimes difficule ro distinguish. 
Fortunately, nouc is known co be poisonous. We recommend 2 common yellow- 
flowered species with smooth fruits and 2 pink- co purpic-flowered species with 
glandular bairy fruits. Harvest: Pick fruirs in summer as they ripen. Prepara- 
tion: Sweetness and juiciness vary greatly among species. Some fruits can be 
eaten fresh. Some are spiny and so require cautious eating. Adapt recipes to 
berry characteristics. For no-cock currant or gooseberry preserves, wash and 
mash fruits thoroughly. Slowly mix in sugar equal to volume of crushed fruit. 
Pour into sterilized jcHy glasses and seal. For preserves wash and stem 1 Ib cur- 
rants; add 4; Ib sugar and Jet seand overnight. Bring slowly to boiling point and 
boil 3-5 min. Let stand overnight, pour into jelly glasses, and seal. To make 


Golden currane: flowers (NYBG). Fruning branches (USDA). 
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currant gooscberry conserve, wash and stem 3 lb berries. Grate nnd of 3 oranges 
and cut up pulp. Mix berries, orange cind and pulp, | 1b seeced raisins, and 3 Ib 
sugar, cook slowly until thick. Pour into sterilized jars and seai. For simple cur- 
rant/gooseberry pic wash and stem 1 pe berries. Cook in saucepan with | cup 
sugar ard small amount of water abour £5 min until berries soften. Pour into pie 
crust, add top crust, bake at 175°C (350°F) oven until crust is done. Add fresh or 
dried berries to kuchen dough and muffins. To dry whole or mashed berries 
spread in thin layer on baking sheer: place in sun or £05°C (220°F) oven until dry. 
Store in paper bag in dry place. To make pemmican mix 1 [bh dried and finely 
ground or pounded meat with | 4 cup brown sugar and 19 cup dried berries. Add 
4 Ib melted suet and blend into paste. Form into bars ari store airy. Fac as is, 
boil, or fry. For pie and cooked jelly see recipes carly in book. Related edible 
species: many in addition co the four described: widely distributed. Poisonous 
Jook-alikes: Sticky currant (KR. riscorsscraem) is reported ta be a strong vamutary. 
it has a sticky substance on che leaves, owigs, and fruit. Some fruits are covered 
with short, bristly hairs. 


Golden currant Ribet arent 


Habiraa: along streams, ravines, washes, mountain slopes, mainly berveen 7 5U- 
2,380 m ¢2,460—7,800 ft) elevation. }dencification: shrub, erect, open, to 2m 
(6.6 ft}; branches stiff, nearly smooth. Leaves alternate, deculuous, 1.2-4.5 cm 
(0.5- 1.8 in) lang, 15-5 om (0.6-2 in) wide, broadly rounded te widest sear 
base, 3-lobed, rounded at tip, entire to coarsely toothed along margin, fight 
green, smooth, stalked. Flowers produced in drooping, $-15-flowered, elon- 
gated clusters in late spring, cach flawer bright yellow, 5-parted, 6-10 mm 
(0.2—0.4 in) long, smeoth. Frasts statked berries, rounded, 6 9 mm (0.2—0.4 
in} in diameter, red or occasionally black, smaeth, beaked (persistent floral 
parts), produced in summer. Fkarvest and preparation: See cURRANT5, GOOSERER 
Rigs (preceding). This species both wild and culeivated was much used by western 
Indians; one of the bust favored species. 
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Wax currant Ribes cereun 


Habitat: canyons, dry ravines, hillsides, prairies, open woodlands. [dentifica- 
tion: open spreading shrub to | m (3.2 ft) high: branches stiff, crooked. Leaves 
alternate, simple, deciduous, 2—2.5 cm ({.8-1 in) loug, 2.5-—3 em (}—-1.2 in} 
wide, broadiy rowuded, wider than long, shallowly 3-lebed, rounded at up, 
irtegularly rowed toothed along margin, yeYowish-green, glandular hairy on 
both surfaces, leafstalk 8-—'5 mm (0.3—0.6 in) long. Fieswers in drooping, !- 
6-flowered, elongated clusters in late May or June, each Nower whte to pinkssh, 
S-parted, 6— £0 mm (0.2—0.4 in) long. Frafts stalked berries, globe-shaped, 8— 
12 mm (0.3-0.5 tn) in diameter, del! fe bright red, with stalked glandnlar 
batrs, beaked (the persistent floral parts), produced in July or August. Harvest 
anc preparation: Sec CURRANTS, GOOSEHERRIFS (preceding). Wax currant is native 
in West, though frequently cultivated in Easc. 


Subalpine prickly currant Ribes montigeniunt 


Habitat: along streams, wet torests, ravines, washes, mainly in subalpine zone 
2,140—-3,800 m (7,000-22,500 fo clevacion. Identification: s4raé, open, 
spreading, sometimes straggling, to 0.7 m (28 in) high; branches cough, densely 
covered with glandular bases, stiff bristielike prickles with small spines at 
leuf buses. Leaves aleernace, deciduous, simple, 0.8-3 cm (0.3- 1.2 in) long, as 
wile or wider, almost circular in outline, deeply 3-debed, pointed ar tip, sharply 
toorbe:| alang margin, glandular hairy on both surfaces, stalked. Flowers pro- 
duced in draoping, few-flowered clusters in late spring or carly summer, cach 
flower stalked, purplish, 3-paricdl, 4-8 mm (0.2—0.3 ind long, covered with 
Ghandutar barrs. Prasts stalked Berries, rounded, 4—6 mm (0.2 im) in diameter, 
red, covered with glandular bairs, produced in summer. Harvest and prepara- 
tion: See CURRANTS, GOOSEBIRRIFS (preceding). 


Fragrant golden currant Reber ocloretint 


Hahitat: prairies, open woodlands, bluffs, ledges, ravines. Identification: 
shrab, upright, open, to 1.5 m (3 fo; branches tough, reddish-brown, hairy, 
spineless. Leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, 3~6¢m {1.2—2.4 in) long, slightly 
wider, broadly rounded to widest near hasc, 3-5-febed, pointed to blune ac ap, 
coarsely toothed along margin, bairy, stalked. Flowers produced in drooping, 
few-flowered clusters from older wood in spring, each flower pale yellow, 5- 
parted, 12-16 mm (0.5—0.6 in) long, smooth. Prarts, produced in summer, 
talked berries, ylobe-sbaped, 9-12 mut (0.4—0.5 in} in diameter, purplish- 
black, smouth, with beaked persistent floral parts. Harvest and preparation: 
See CURRANTS, GOOSFRERBIES (preceding). 


Wax currant: fruming branches {Ross}. 
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Subafpine prickly currant: fruiting branch (Dykeman). 


Fragrance golden currant: fruiting branches (Kavasch). 


American hazelnut: fruiting branches (Elias). 


Beaked hazelnut: fruirs (Speas). 
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American hazefnuc Corylus americana 
Ase edible antnmn 


Habitat: widespread, dry to moist woodlands, thickets. Identification: shrub ro 
5m (16.4 fo with counded head and glandular hairy cwigs. Leaves alternate, 
simple, deculuous, 5-15 cm (2-6 in} long, 3-12 cm (1.2—4.7 in), broadest be- 
low or above middle, long-pointed at up, dexbly teotbed along margin, usually 
hairy bencath. Male flowers in dense slender catkins in carly spring. Female 
flowers usually solicary or paired, tiny, inconspicuous in early spring, Frafts are 
hard-shelied nuts, broader than long, 1—1.5 cm (0.4—0.6 in) across, partially 
enclosed by 2 ragyed-edged leaflike bracts, nucmeat sweet. Harvest: Nuts ma- 
ture in late summer er autumn. Preparation: Remove husk, shell, and eat as is, 
or use In any recipe calling for nuts. For no-cook candy, mix | egg white with 2 
cups confectioner’s sugar. Add 2 tsp butter or margarine and blend until smooch. 
Work in 2 cups chopped hazelnuts and form into balls. Eat and enjoy. For hazel 
nut hot cakes, finely grind 0.2 kg (14 1b) dried hazelnuts. Boil in 2 cups water 
uncil mushy, abour 30 min. Add } tsp maple syrup and 14 cup fine cornmeal, stir 
well, let stand far 20 min or until thick. Hear 14 cup frying ol] in skillet. Drop 
batter by tablespounfuls into hor oil Brown on one side, flip, Mlatren, brown on 
other side. Drain and serve hot or cold. See also BrAKFD HAVFLNUT (next). Related 
edible species: sraken HAzeINUT. Poisonous look-alikes: nenc. 


Beaked hazelnut Corvins comnata 
Alte edible antann 


Habitat: dry or moist woodlands, hills or mountain slopes, absent on Coastal 
Plain. Identification: shrub to 3 m (9.8 ft), often forming chickers; rwigs hairy 
when young. Leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, 3— £0 cm (1.2—4 in) long, 2-8 
em (0.8—3.2 in} wide, broadest near base, long-pointed ar tip, doubly touched 
along margin, hairy beneath Male flowers in dense, slender carkins in carly 
spring. female flowers solitary or few per cluster, uny, inconspicuous. Frafts are 
thin-shelled wuts, broadest near base, }-1.5 cm (0.4—{86 in) in diameter, ¢n- 
closed by 2 bristly leaflike bracts 4-7 cm (1.G—2.8 in) feng whieh form narrow 
beak: nucmeat sweet. Fkarvest: Nuts mature in late summer or autumn. Prepa- 
ration: Remove husk. Shell and cat as is or use in recipes calling for nuts or grind 
inte meal to use as flour. For hazelnut torte preheat moderate oven 175°C 
(350°F). Beat 1! egg yolks well, add 0.5 kg (i Ib) confeetioner’s sugar, continuing 
to beac. Add 0.5 kg ¢f Ib) ground hazelnuts and 1 tsp instance coffee. Fold in 11 
suffly beaten egg whites. Bake in 30 em (12 in) greased and floured spring baking 
form for 50-60 min. See also amreric an HavEtNUT (preceding). Related edihle 
SPECIeS: AMPRICAN HAZELNUT. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Sweet fern Comptonsa peregrina 
Alte edible seinter, spring 


Habitae: dry roeky, sandy, or gravelly soils of clearings, pastures, poor open 
woodlands. [dencification: small shrub 0.4—1.2 m (1.3—4 ft) high, with rounded 
shape; young branches hairy. Leares in fernlike pattern, alternate, simple, decid- 
uous, 6-14 cm (2.4-5.3 im) fog, O.8—-1.2 cor (03-05 ind wide, walest near 
mikklle or base, deeply fabed elang inargin, fragrant due to numerous resinous 
glavds on leaves and twigs. Male and female Mowers produced in separate smail 
catkins on same bush in spring. Frasts small, green burrs 1-2 cur (0.4-—0.8 in) 
in diameter, cach partially or totally enclosing |—4 outlets, maturing in mid to 
late summer. Harvest: leaves any time for fragrant tea. Immature outlets during 
Jone and July while still tender. Preparation: For tea add 1 tsp dried or 2 tsp 
fresh leaves per cup boiling water; stecp. When camping, pur & usp fresh, 
chopped leaves per qe of water in ylass jar. Cap and place in sun 3 hr or until 
watec is dark. Strain, dilute to taste, sweeten if desired. Not bicter like many 
brewed teas. Strong tea (infusion) has been used co alleviate dysentery. Using 
thumbnail, separate nutiets from burrs when immature and eat raw. Edible re- 
laced species: northern bayberry (Myrica peasylranica}, SOUrHFRN BAYBFRRY and 
SWEET GALE (next). Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Southern bayberry, Wax myrcic Myriva cerifera 
Also edrble awtrmn, winter 


Habitat: coastal plain, swamps, along ponds and lakes, pine barrens, wet sandy 
soils. [dencificacion: shrub or small cree co 8 m (26 ft) with rounded crewn and 
slender, hairy, glawd-dotied twigs. Leaves alternate, simple, deciduous but often 
persisting unul second year, 3.3-10 cm (14-4 in) dong, 0.6- 1.2 cm (0.2-0.5 in} 
wide, marrow but broadest near tip, coarsely teothed along stargi, yellos- 
green, ghend-datied, frugraut when rubbed. Male and female flowers on sepa- 
rate bushes in spring; male flowers in slender catkins §.2—!.9 em (0.5—0.7 in} 
long; female flowers in broader catkins 0.6— 1.2 cm (0.2—0.5 inj long on older 
twigs. Frefts few to several clustered ow short spikes, each rounded, 2-4 mim 
(O11 fu) fa diameter, covered with light bine waxlike coating. VWarvest and 
preparation: Pick leaves any time available bur best in early summer. Wash and 
spreat to dry rhoroughly in warm shaded area. Store in sealed jars in dark place. 
Crumble and blend into stews and sauces for cooking and serving meats. Also use 
berries picked from late summer into winter as seasoning and to provide wax 
used in candles. Related edibie species: northern bayberry (AL. peroydranica) 
aml other wax myrtle species are used the same way. Also swrEr GALF (next) Is 
used for scasoning burt fruits lack wax. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Sweet fern: mature plant and branch with fruir (Elias). 


Southern bayberry: fruiting branches (NY BG). 
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Sweet gale Alyrica gate 
Alte edrhle autnnin. wsater 


Habitat: swamps and shallow water along ponds and streams. fdentification: 
shrub 0.3-—2 m ¢1—-6.6 ft) tall with upright brown branches. Leaves alternate, 
simple, deciduous, wedge shaped, rounled, broadest wear tip, toothed acar tip, 
dark green above, pale beneath, downy on verns, 2~7 cm (L8—2.8 ind long, 
aromatic when crushed. Male flawers fu spikelike catkins at end of twigs: 
female flowers usually on separate plants, about 8 mm (0.3 in} long, at base af 
leaves. Pratt small nutlike, not waxy. tesin doued, aromatic, with 2 winglike 
scales, fn snredf conelike clusters. Harvest: Pick leaves as described for souti- 
PRN BAYBERRY (preceding) and aromace nutlecs from summer through winter. 
“* Preparatian: Dry and use leaves as described for sou rHrRN BAYBIRRY and for 
55 making hot tea. Use outlets hke dried leaves far seasoning. Related edible spe- 


cies: Sec sourHeRs BaAYBERRY. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


New Jersey tea Ceauathus anericanns 


Habitat: open woodlands and prairies, in wellalrained rocky, gravelly, or samy 
soils. Edentificacion: sérv6 to tim (3.2 &) with slender, reddish-brown, densely 
hairy tgs. Lestes alternate, simple, 3-ribhed, deciduous, 4-4 ear (1.6—3.2 ind 
fong, 2-4 om (0.8 —£.6 in} wide. broadest near base, rounded ac tip, frvely 
toathed along miargiv, poeen above, gray ard hairy beneath. Plewers tiny, 
white, produced in dense, short cylinder-shaped. branched elrsters in spring, 
cach with 5 white petals shaped tke ciny eobaceo pipes. Clusters trom leaf junc- 
tions. rafts produced in rounded clusters in late spring or carly summer, cach 
capsatelike, 5-6 nim (0.2 int ieng, splitting open cw release diny, reddish-brown 
seeds. Harvest: Gather fresh leaves in summer, best when bushes are flowering. 
Dry leaves thoroughly in sun, by fire, or in warm oven. Preparation: For rea, 
stecp | tbsp fresh or | tsp dried leaves in [ cup boiling water for 15 min. Sweeten 
to taste. Caffeine free. Dried root bark tea was used as sedative by Indians. Re- 
laced edible species: Rei! root (C. eratvs) is also known as New Jersey tea. C. 
($j ¢mertcanas has wider leaves and flower clusters at leaf junctions instead of at end 
PD of wig. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Sweet gale: fruiting branch and truits (Elias) 


New Jersey tea: flawers (Moblenbrock). Flowering branch (NYBG). 
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Silver buffaloberry: fruiting branches (Elias). Flowering branch (NYBG). 


BRAMBLES, BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES Rabus 


This is a darge and variable group of approximately 300 co 400 species in the 
temperate regians of the world. Members of this genus are shrubs or crailing, 
often prickly, vines, collectively known as brambles. Fruits may or may not supa- 
rate from the spongy core of the frum base when picked. The genus normally is 
divided into subcategories; one containing blackberries and dewberries, another 
containing thimbleberries, another raspberries. Mose of the species have edible 
fruits; many have delicious fruits. 5ix of the more common species are created on 
the following pages. Harvest and preparation: Pick fruit as it ripens. Berries of 
most species are excellent tresh, excepe for chimbleberries which have a rather 
dry taste and may require mixing with other berries. The berries are good with 
cream and sugar, in pancakes, on cereals, and in jams, jellies, and pics. To make 
berry bannock over campfire, mix 2 cups flour, 3 esp double-acting baking pow- 
der, '4 tsp salt, G tbsp margarine or butter, and 4 cbsp powdered milk until 
uniformly mixed into mealy texture. Add i cup washed damp berries; mix gently 
to coat fruit. Add '4 cup water to make workable dough. Shape into |-in-thick 
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Silver buffaloberry Shepherdia argentea 
Alto edi&le antantt 


Habitac: riverbanks, low meadows, plains, canyous. Idencification: spreading 
shrub or small tree to 5 om ¢ 16 fe) with dull gray bark shredding in long strips; 
branches stout, covered with séleery-white scales, usually thorwy. Leaves appe- 
stte, simple, deciduous, 3-3 cm (12-2 ind long, 7-10 mm (9.3-0.4 in} wide, 
uniformly wide to widest near middle, entire, feathery, densely covered with 
silrery scales on both surfaces. Male and female flowers on scparate trees; 
flowers small, inconspicuous, lacking petals. Frafts berrylike, ronuded, 6-9 mm 
(0.2-0.4 ind lang, smoacth, érfgés red, slightly Qeshy, enclosing single flatcened 
seed. Harvest: lace summer fruits pleasantly tart, better after frost has sweetened 
them. Shrub is frequently prolific fruit producer. Handpick or spread tarp be- 
neath shrub and shake branches. Preparation: Use fruit fresh or dry thoroughly 
in sun. Use prefrost berries for jelly. Fac ripe fruic fresh or dried; add sugar as 
desired. Seeds are chewable. For beverage crush | cup fresh berries with | cup 
sugar tn 3 cups hor water or mash I cup dried berries in 1 pt water. Add sugar to 
taste. Scrain and drink. Cook berries with meat or prepare like CRANBERRY sauce 
for use with meat. For dessert mash fresh fruits and whip or blend into froth. 
Blend in sugar if needed. Related edible species: Canadian buffaloberry f5. 
fanendenth) and silvecberry (llaesgnnes argentea) are edible bur less flavorful, and 
are improved by cooking and ackling sugar. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


cake, dust with flour, place in warm, greased fry pan. Cook over moderate heat 
und crust forms on bottom. Turn over with spatula and cook unul browned and 
no dough sucks to fork inserted into center of dough. Adapt other berry recipes 
from your favorite cookbooks. Tender growth tips of many species are edible, 
and leaves of many are good for tea. Related edible species: Sce above. Poison- 
ous look-alikes: none. 
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Red raspberry Rubus idaeus var. srigosses 
(synonym: R. strfpeses) 


Habitat: margins of woodlands, clearings, roadsides, abandoned fields. Idencifi- 
cation: subshrub to 2 m {6.6 ft} high, branches spreading to trailing along 
ground, often with a whitish cast, armed with usaally numeroas prickfes and 
suff hairs. Leaves alternate, deciduous, compound on nonflowering canes, with 
3-7 feaflers, each leaflet broadest near base, 2-10 em (U.8—A in) long, long- 
pointed at tip, coarsely and sharply toothed along margin, pele green te whitish 
aud hairy beneath. Flowers white wo greenish-white, 1.2—1.8 em (0.5—0.7 in) 
across, produced June-July in small clusters of 2-5 flowers along upper part of 
canes. Frasts globe-shaped ar nearfy so, 1.2-2 cuz (0.5-0.8 in) in diameter, 
bright red. juicy, separating easily from fruiting stalk and base, cnaturing 
from July-September. Harvest and preparation: Sec pRawaies (preceding). 


Wineberry Rubus phoenicolasius 


Habitat: introduced from Asia; grows wild in disturbed sites, along streams, 
rivers, roads, especially in coastal eastern U.S. Edentification: shrub to 2.5 m (8 
ft) high; brauches spreading, often arching over, facking spines bat with devse, 
red, gland-tipped bars. Leaves alternate, deciduous, 3-parted (crifoliolace), 
broudest near base and often as bread as tong, 4-10 cm (1.6-4 tn) long and 
wide, often lobed, toothed. Flowers white, produced in clongate, many-flow- 
ered clusters: eweh 2-3 cnr (O.8-1.2 fa) ctcross Cinctuding calyx lobes}. petals 
shorter than the narrau’, pointed, calyx lobes. Fraits glabe-shaped, U.8—1.2 cm 
(0.3401.5 in) in diameter, bright red at maturity, juicy, maturing tram midsym- 
mer to carly autumn. Harvest and preparation: Sce srameiis (preceding). 


Thimbleberry Rubus parrifloris 


Habitat: widespread from sea level to mountains; woodlands, canyons, open 
areas, along roads, tcails, strcams. Identification: shrub wo 2 m (6.6 ft) high with 
upright to spreading branches, without spires bot with glandular hairs. Leaves 
alternate, deciduous, starple, $-lobed, 5-15 cm (2-6 f2) long and wide, sharply 
tootbed along margin. Flowers large, white to prank, 2-3 cnt (O.8-2 in) across, 
produced in louse, 2—9-flowered, spreading clusters. Frasts farge, globe- 
shaped, 1.2-1.8 on (0.5-0.7 #7) across, bright red te scartef, sweet, juicy, ma- 
turing throughout season. Harvest and preparation: See seamuirs (preceding). 


Wineberry: fruiting branch (Elias). 


Thimbleberry: fruiting branch (McNeal). 


Common blackberry: mature fruits (Fhas). 


Black raspberry: fruiting branch (Ehas). Flowering branch (Dykeman)}. 
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Common blackberry Rabas allegbensensis 


Habitat: margins of woodlands, old fields, fencerows, also roadsides, thickets, 
mountain slopes. Identification: shrub, sometimes to 3 m (9.8 ft), branches 
upright co spreading, sometimes trailing, with scattered straight spines. Leares 
alrernare, deciktuous, palmately compound, asnufly with 5 leaflets, sometimes 
3, variable, cypicatly broadese near or just below middie, long-poimced at ap, 
usually 1U—18 cm (4-7 in) Jong, with numerous sharp-pointed teeth along mar- 
gin, pale green beneath. Flowers white, }7-2.5 0m (0.7— 1 in) across, produced 
in May, June, or early July (usually about 2-3 weeks later than black raspberry) 
fa elongated 6-15-flowered clusters. Fruits glabe- ta short cylinder-shaped, to 
2 cm (0.8 i) fang, juicy, sweet, black at maturity; maturing in late July or Au- 
gust. Flarvesc and preparation: Sec uramples (preceding). 


Black raspberry Rubus ocidentatis 
P 


Habitat: disturbed areas, especially margins of woodlands, ravines, fields, chick- 
ets; sometimes in full shade. Identification: shrub with upright to spreading 
branches, sometimes arching te ground; stems with scattered, straight ar 
curved, stout spines. Leaves alternate, deciduous, compound, each leaf with 3— 
5 feaffets, terminal leaflets broadest near base, pointed at tip, sharp and irregular- 
ly toothed along margin; lateral leaflets smaller, whstish beneath. Flowers whice, 
produced in May or June in 3- to 7-flowered nearly flat clusters. Fraéts par- 
plish-black ta black, 0.8—1.2 on (0.3-U.5 f2) across, rounded or nearly so, easf- 
fly separated as a unit from fruiting stalk and base, juicy, sweet, Maturing in June 
or July. Harvest and preparation: See pRamMB.es (preceding). 


OEE 


California blackberry: fruits (Ross). 


Smooth sumac: fruiting branch (Dykeman}. Fruits (Elias). 
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California blackberry Rabas arvinis 


Habitat: disturbed sites. alonj: trails, roads, canyons, ficids, gpen woodlands; 
common at lower elevations, below £,000 (3,200 ft), Identification: shrub, of 
ten flow; branches spreading to tratling along ground: armed with slender, 
shghcly flattened spines. Leaves alternate, deciduous, asnally 3-parted (trifolio- 
fate}. sometimes simple; leaflets broadest uear base, 6-12 cm (2-4-4.7 fn) 
fong, 4-10 em (1.6—4 fa) wide, coarsely toothed, accasivnally shallowly lobed. 
Flowers white, produced in elongate, loose, 3—2-flowered clusters, each 1—3 
cm (0.4~ 1.2 in) across. Praits short cylinder-shaped ta nearly cone-shaped, 1— 
2 cm (0.45-0.8 in} long, black at maturity, juicy, sweet. Harvest and prepara- 
tion: Sec BRAMBLES (preceding). 


Smooch sumac Rhus glabra 
Alw edthle autumn 


Habitat: common and widespread; abandoned farmlands, fichls, margins of 
woodlands, along streams. Identification: shrub or small tree to 7 m (23 ft 
with smooth stout branches and open rounded crown. Leaves alternate, decidu- 
ous, featherlike (pinnate) compound, with 11-31 feaffets, \eaflers usually 
lance-shaped, 5-9.5 cm (2- 3.7 in} long, 1.2—3 cm (0.5- 1? in) wide, long point- 
ed ar up, sharply toothed along margin, dark shiny ereen above, whitish beneath. 
Male and female flowers on ditterent plants, produced in dense, cone-shaped 
clusters 10—25 cm (4-10 in) long. Frets produced in aatiamn in large cone- 
ibeped clusters, each frait herrylike, rounded, 3-5 nm (0.1-0.2 in) in diame- 
ter, dark red, fuzzy. Harvest: Pick fruit clusters when glazclike bloom appears 
on bright red berries. Lick like follipop for delicious lemony thirst quencher. 
Flavor is washed out by rains more quickly chan in sraGHoRN sumac, Prepara- 
tion: same as sfacuoRN sumac. Make delicious jelly from 2 cups sumac extract 
(see beverage under stacuorn sumac) and 2 cups elderberry juice, Boil juice and 
extract with 1 pkg powdered pectin. Add $5 cups sugar. Bring to hard boil, boil ! 
min, remove from heat, skim, pour mto yars, seal. For other FECIPES, SEC ACHIAW 
BUSH and STAGHORN st WAC (next), See cation under sraGHoRN sumac, Related 
edible species: <racHoRN st Mac. sQuAWHE'sH, plus lemonade Sumac (R. integrifi- 
fai of southern Cabfornia and sugar bush (®. orate) of che Sourhwese Poisonous 
iook-alikes: Poison sumac (Texsedendron rerure) yrows m wet arcas and has 
white fruits. Avoid white feaired sumacs. rorsosx is and poison oak (1 direrséfe- 
bai are in the sumac genus. 
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Squaw bush Rha trilebata 


Aw edible antuntn 


Ikabitat: foothills, canyons, slopes, waskes, often in dry cocky soils. Tdentifica- 
tion: shrab tw 2 m (6.6 f) with numerous spreading branches and densely hairy 
tuigs, with strany odor when broken. Leaves alteroatc, deciduous, with 3 feaf- 
fets teritoliolate), occasionally | deaflec, lJeaflers broadest near base er tip, E—3 cm 
(.4—1.2 in) long, nearly as wide, with large reunded teeth along tnargin. 
rounded at cip, hairy. Flowers yellow, small, densely clustered in short spikes in 
spring. Erasts berrylike, rounded, J—6 mun (0.2 ia) in diameter, red. batry. 
sticky. Marvest: Gather fruirs (rom end of August. Preparation: Suck on fresh 
fruits lor refreshing sour taste. For beverage and jelly sce smoot sumac (preced- 
ing) and sraGHORN sUMAc (next) For syrup combine 14 cup dried, ground, sifted 
berries with 114 cups water and *%, cup honey (or | cup sugar}. Cover, boil mix 
30 sec, reduce heat. simmer 15 min. Uncever and boil until mix chickens, stirring 
constantly. Pour into jar and refrigerate for further thickening. Good dessert 
topping or spread on bread. tf fresh berries are used, crush, simmer, and scram 
before adding honey er sugar. Then boil and complete process as above. Sec 
rastion under sracHorn sumac. Related edible species: See soar sumac. Poi- 
sonous look-alikes: Leaves resemble chose of poison oak OR. direnffobad and 
rouon ivy, both with white fruits. Sec also sMGOTH sUMAC. 


Staghern sumac Rbas typhina 
Aw edible antamen. winter 


Habitac: woodland margins, fencerows, roadsides, old fields, streambanks. 
Identification: shrub or small sree to Hm (33 fed atte thick deusely hairy 
branches and tiizs, Leaves alternate, deciduous, featherlike (pinnate) com- 
pound, 40-60 cm (16-24 in) long, with £f—31 leaflets, leaflets usually lance- 
shaped, 3-12 cm (2-47 in} long, 2--i em (0.B—-L6 in) wide, sharply toothed 
along margin. Male and female flowers on same or separate trees, produced in 
crowded cone-shaped clusters. Fraits produced in dense, cone-shaped clusters 
10-20 cnt (4-8 in) long; each fruit berrylike, resoucded, 1—3 mpm (0.1 -0.2 £31} 
jn diameter. densely covered with dark red baivs. Uarvest: Pick fruit clusters 
late summer to autumn when deep red and fruits have developed strong lemony 
taste. Dense hairs on fruits prevent rain from penetrating cluster and washing out 
all malic acid favor so fruits are usable though less potent through winter. Dry 
some Clusters for winter use. Preparation: For beverage separate fruits from 
twigs. Steep in near boiling water (ne less than | cup fruits to £ qr water) for at 
least 15 min. Strain through cloth, difuce, sweeten to taste. Drink hot or cold bur 
in moderation: seme people show allergic reaction. Using whole heads of fruits 
will include small arthropods within them, and cwigs may add slight biererness. 
See other uses under smoollistmMac and sguawsUsH (preceding). Related edible 
species: SMOOTH suMAC and sguawutsH, and lemonade berry (R. pitegrifolia). Poi- 
sonous louk-alikes: See sMoo1H SUMAC. 


Squawbush: fruiting branch (Dykeman)}. 


Staghorn sumac: fruiting branch, left (Dykeman). Fruits (lias). 


Screwbean mesquite: fruiting branch (Feidman). 


Glandular mesquite: fruiting cee (Fekiman). September 
branches (Hutchins). 
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Screwbean mesquite Prosopis pubescens 
Also edtble asgtenin 


Flabicat: gullies, washes, stream banks, riverbottoms, floodplains. Identifica- 
tion: shrub or swmafi spreading tree to 10m (33 &) with slender branches arnzed 
with pair of sharp spines at each leaf base. Leaves alternate, deciduous, tice 
compound and featherlike (bipinnate), with | or 2 pairs of side branches {pin- 
nae), cach 3.8-—5 cm (15-2 in) long, composed of 5-8 pairs of small leaflets. 
Flowers produced in densely flowered cylinder-shaped spikes $—7.5 em (2-3 in} 
long, each flower grecnish-white to yellow, 3-4 mm (0.2 in) Jong. Frats are 
Spiral teeisted pods 3-5 cm (1.2—2 in) long, brown, hairy, becoming hard and 
tough at maturicy. Harvest: Gather and clean immature pods, the younger the 
tenderer. Preparation: Boil until soft or cook with other vegetables. The pods 
can be boiled down to make a sweet syrup with many uses. Related edible 
SPECIES: GLANDULAR MESQUITE (next) and mesquite (P. refmaztina). Poisonous look- 
alikes: slightly similar to Conaveran, which has poisonous seeds. 


Giandular mesquite Prasoprs glandulosa 
Alse edible autumn 


Hahitat: desert valleys, open range, grazing lands where plant becomes a pest. 
Edentification: shrub or smal! spreading tree ro 8 m (26 fd) with slender branches 
that bave paired. sharp-pointed spines where each leaf is attached. Leaves al- 
ternate, deciduous, tuice compound and featherlike (bipinnate), with | pair of 
side branches (pinnae), each 12-20 cm (4.7-% in) long and composed of 7-18 
pairs of leaflets. Flowers produced from May to August in densely flowered, 
narrow, cylinder-shaped clusters; each flower yellow, 3-4 mm (h2 in) long. 
Fruits loug, narrow, straight pods 10-25 cm (4—U0 in} feng, rounded, slightly 
constricted between seeds. Harvest: Gather flower clusters as they open and 
fruits as they ripen during summer. Preparacion; Suck sugar-rich nectar from 
newly open flowers. The yellowish gelatinous to mealy pulp surrounding seeds in 
mature pods contains up to 300% sugar and can be eaten fresh. Make beverage by 
boiling clean pods in fresh water and straining off residue. Dry pods, grind, mix 
with lerle water te form dry, mealy dough; bake in sun for several hours or over 
very low heat. Soak seeds in water several hours for lemon-flavored drink or 
grind dry seeds into meal and use ro make porridge. Discard chose sceds infested 
with larvae of bean beerle. Related edible species: screweran MFsQuITE (preced- 
ing) and mesquite (P. refewtiea}). Poisonous look-alikes: may resemble corar- 
BrAN, which has toxic seeds. 
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American elder, Common elder (Ale edrile spring) Sambacus tanadensts 


Habirae: rich moist soil of woodland margins, stream and river hanks, fencerows 
and right-of-ways. Identification: mainly shrubby, |-4 m (3-13 f), with up- 
right to spreading branches and broad rounded crown. Leaves apposite, decidu- 
ous, featherlike (pinnate) compomnd, 15-25 cm (6-10 in) long, composed of ¥- 
ti feaflets, cach leaflet broadest near base to uniformly wide, G—12 cm (2.4—4.7 
in} Jong, 2-4 em (0.8- 1.6 in) wide, pointed, toothed, dark shiny green. Twigs 
with prominenc white pith. Flowers white, small, in branched, reand or flat- 
topped showy clusters in late spring or early summer. Frasts berryfike, round- 
ed, 4—6 mm (0.2 in), deep parple, juicy, 3-seeded, in large clusters, maturing in 
mid to late summer. Harvest: When flowers are fully open, pick whole clusters 
or shake petals of ok flowers into container, When fruit is deep purpte, pick 
whole clusters or strip berries from bush. Preparation: Dip flower cluster in 
fritter batter and deep fry; duse with sugar and sprinkle with orange juice. Add 
cup of blossoms to pancake batter. Extract juice from fresh fruic by simmering 
mix of | cup water per 1 qt mashed berries 20-25 min; strain through cloth. 
Sweetened juice good with care juices. Use juice with (stAGHORN SUMAC) extract in 
jeHy. Fresh fruic has rank flavor; improves with drying; use dried fruit for pies 
and breads. Dry fruic in sun or warm attic; before using stew in little water. 
Flowers and fruit excellent for wine. Fruits high m vitamin C. Warning: Roots, 
stems, leaves, unripe fruits are somewhat toxic. Related edible species: Bice 
ELDER (next? Poisonous look-alikes: See BLUE FLOUR. 


Blue cider (Alo edrble sprrug) Sambucus cersutea 


Habitat: stream banks, gullies, washes, margins of ficlds, woodiands, pastures. 
Edeneification: shrub or small cree with broad rounded crown. Leaves epposfte, 
deciduous, featherlike (pinnate) composed, 12—18 cm (4.7—-7.1 in} Jeng, com- 
posed of 4-9 feaffets, leaflets broadest at middle to uniformly wide, 5-5 em 
(2—6 ind long, £.2-3 em (0.5—2 in) wide, long-pointed at tip, coarsely-toothed, 
bright green above. Flowers tiny, ycliowish-white, produced in spreading, 
many-flowered, flat-topped clusters in late spring or early summer. Prefs in 
clusters, each berryifke, counded, G—10 mm (0.2—0.4 in), dark bine to nearly 
black, juicy, maturing in mil co late summer. Harvest: Flowers in early summicr, 
fruits in late summer, can be eaten raw or dried iike raisins. Preparation: Pre- 
pare tea from blossoms. For jelly, wash berries, partially ceush, caver with water, 
cook over low beat 10 min. Pour contents into wet jelly bag and collect juice; do 
not squeeze bag. Add 2 cups elderberry juice to 3 cups apple juice prepared in 
similar manner. Heat te boil, adel ! pkg pectin; stir until dissolved. Bring to rapid 
boil, add 6 cups sugar. Stir uncil rolling boil cannot be stirred down; continue for 
1 min. Pour mix into prepared jelly jars; cover with |4 in paraffin; seat with lid. 
For other uses see AMPRICAN ELDER (preceding). Related edible species: aMERICAN 
FupeR, Mexican elder i$. arexicence), and black berried eller (S$. mefanocarpai. Pot- 
sonous look-alikes: Red fruited ehter (§. pabexs) of East and Mulwest somewhat 
toxic. Pacific elder (8. cafficerpa) bitter but not poisonous. 


American elder: fruiting branches (Flas). Flowers (NYBG) 


Bluc elder: truiing bush and fruits (Kavasch). 


Sugar pine: branches with cones (MecNeai). 


Digger pine: teader and cones {MeNeal). 
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Singleleaf pinyon pine Pinas monopbhylla 


Habitat: lower mountain slopes, foothills, canyons fram 650—2,350 m (2,100— 
7,800 f} elevation: often growing with junipers. Identification: small, spread- 
ing tree with rough, irregularly furrowed, dark brown bark. Leaves (seedles) 1 
per sheath, 2.5—5 cm (1-2 in) long, sharp-pointed, stiff, often curved toward 
branches, yellowish-green to gray-green; only native North American pine with 
single leaves. Fruics hard, egg-shaped cones $— 7.6 cm (2—3 in) long, composed 
of thick, stiff, light brown, blunt scales, each scale bearing 2 large, ege-shaped, 
brown, wingless seeds 18-2 em (0.7—0.8 in) long. Trees produce moderate to 
large cone crops every 2—3 yr. Each cone requires 2 growing, seasons to mature. 
Harvest and preparation: Gather second year cones in August or September. 
Oily seeds, rich in provein and oils, have mutty taste and can be eaten fresh. Thin 
shell can be cracked with teeth. Roast nearly ripe cones co facilitate seed removal 
and improve flavor. Store cones or seeds for later use, especially after roasting. 
Several cones tossed into campfire coals 1O—20 min yield an excellent snack. 
Carry ruasted cones or seeds in backpack for trait snack. Hf large numbers of 
sceds are available, roast and grind into meal and use in breads, soups, nr mixed 
with cornmeal! or flour. Reiated edible species: suiGar PINE, DIGGIR PINF, PINYON 
PINE, Mexican pinyon pine (P. cembroides}. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Sugar pine Pines lambertianad 


Habitat: mountain slopes from 730-3,000 m (2,500-9,850 f0) elevacion. Eden- 
tification: tall trees ro 65 m (213 fe) with tall, straighe trunk and chick, deeply, 
irregularly furrowed, dark, reddish-brown to purplish-brown bark. Leares (nec- 
dles) 5 per sheath, 8.8-10 cm (3.5—4 cm) long, stout, stiff, deep bluisb-green 
and marked with silvery lines. Fruits large woody cones, 27-46 cm (10.6-18 
in) feng, to 12 cm (4.7 in) in diameter; seeds nearly egg-shaped to footbail- 
shaped, 1.2—1.5 cm (0.5-0.6 in) long, dark chocolate-brown, nearly black, 
winged. Harvest: Sce siNGLELEAFPINYON PINE (preceding). Note: Cones with seeds 
are difficule to obtain because of beight of the trees. Preparation: sarne as for 
SINGLELEAF PINYON PINE. Related edible species: Coulter pine (P. comfteri), occer 
PINE {next}, and the piNYON PINES. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Digger pine Pius sabiniand 


Habitat: foorhills, lower mountain slopes from 20— 1,000 m (66—3,300 ft) ele- 
vation, often found wich sturoak. Identification: medium-size spreading tree wo 
15 m (50 ft} wich short, chick crunk, soon branching, with irregular, scaly, dark 
brown to almost black bark. Leaves (needles) 3 per sheath, 17-43 cnr (6.7-17 
in) fon, sfeader, flexible, dull blue-green. Fruits large 15-25 cvs (6-10 in} 
fong, tw 18 cm (7 in) broad, light reddish-brown, seales thick, each armed with 
clawlike spine; seeds 1.7—2 cm (0.7—0.8 in} long, exe-sbaped, with hard, dark 
brown to almost black shell. Harvest and preparation: same as for SINGLELLAT 
pINVON Pins. Related edible species: rimvon pints, Coulter pine (P. cowfters), suc. 
AR PINE [preecding). Poisonous look-alikes: nonc. 
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JUNIPER GENUS Jini perus 


The 13 species of junipers native to North America are mostly common wide- 
spread trees and shrubs, These evergreen conifers are more abundant in che drier 
western states, alchough eastern redcedar and southern redeedar are prevalenc in 
the castern U.S. All junipers provide excellence caver for small game and food for 
many birds. Only three species, all western, are recommenced for cheir edible 
fruits and then primarily as a survival food. The stems, leaves, and froirs contain 
varying amounts of resins which affece fragrance and taste. 


Rocky Mountain juniper funiperns scopulorim 
Adte ecdtéde autumn, winter 


Hahieat: bluffs, ridges. cliffs, dey rocky hillsides from sea level co 3,000 m 
(9.850 fr) elevation. Identification: large evergreen shrub or small tree to 15m 
(A ft) with reddish-brown to gray scaly bark separacing in long narrow strips. 
Leaves tiny, scalelike, apposite each other, closely pressed against branchlets, 
2—4 mm (0.1 in} long with ciny gland on back, pale green to grayish green, 
resinous. Male and female flowers on separate trees in spring, inconspicuous and 
easily overlooked. Fraéts small, flesby. sweet, berrylike cones, nearly ranndeal, 
6-9 mm (02-4 inl fn diameter, bright bine, maturing in 2 seasous, contain- 
ing |!—2 seeds. Harvest: Gather ripe berries from summer to early winter. Use 
fresh or dry and store for later use. Preparation: Although high in sugars, ripe 
fruits have an unpleasant resinous taste, so fresh fruits become strictly survival 
farc. Use a few fresh berries as substitute for sage in flavoring meats. Roast dried 
fruits, grind, and use as coffee substitute. Related edible species: utan juNIPER 
and ¢ ALIFORNIA JUNIPER (next). Poisonous look-alikes: Yake care in identification 
of junipers. Feuirs of most species have such high resin concene chat they are 
unpalitable or may cause stumach upset. 


California juniper Jantperns californica 
Adve edtite agian, winter 


lEabitat: dry slopes, canyons, desert slopes from 125- 1,350 m (410-4,500 ff) 
elevation. Edentification: large shrub or small tree with fluted and ridged trunk 
and reddish-brown to ash-gray bark that splits into long, loose, shredding strips. 
Leaves tiny, scalelike, arranged in 3s, overlapping and closely pressed against 
branchlets, 2-4 mm (0.1 in) long, with tiny gland en back, light ycllowish-green. 
Male and female flowers on separate trees in spring, inconspicuous and casily 
overlooked. Frasts are leathery, berrylike cones, almost rounded, 10-16 mm 
(0.4-0.6 in) ru diameter, dry, sweet, not resinans, light reddish-brown, macur- 
ing in 2 seasons, cach contaiming }—3 sceds. Harvest and preparation: samc as 
for ROCKY MOUNTAIN JUNIPER (preceding) except that nonresinous fruits are superi- 
or to those of other punipers as wild food source. Related edible species: vrar 
JUNIPER [NEXE}, ROCKY MOUNTAIN juNIPFR. Poisonous look-alikes: same as for 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN JUNIPER. 


Rocky mountain juniper: fruiting branch (Dykeman). 


California juniper: fruicng branch (Webber, Jepson Herbarium). 


Utah juniper: fruiting branch (Pawtoski). 


Sea grape: fruiting and flowering branches (Elias), 
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Utah juniper Juniperns osteosperma 
Abe edible antentn, winter fsynonym: J. sznabensis) 


Habirae; mesas, mountain slopes, high plains, principally from 1,000—2,650 m 
(3,300-—8,700 ft) elevation in dry recky or gravely soils. Identification: large 
shrub or small bushy tree to 8 m (26 fr) high with furrowed ash-gray bark that 
shreds in long, loosely attached strips. Leaves uny, seelelrke, apposite aud 
overlapping one anather in 2s, closely pressed against branchlets, 3-A mm 
(0.L—6.2 im) long, usually gland-dotted on back, sharp-potuted at tip, yellew- 
ith-green, Male and female flowering cones usually produced in spring on sepa- 
rate trees, inconspicuous and usually overlooked. Frarts smatt, leathery berries 
6-9 aye (0.2—0.4 in) fa diameter. nearly glabe-sbaped, reddish-brown, resin- 
ous, sweet, with mealy texture, containing 1, rarely 2, seeds. Harvest and prepa- 
ration: same as for Rocky MOUNTAIN JUNIPER. Related edible species: CALIBORNIA 
JUNIPER and ROCKY MUUNTAIX JUNIPER {preceding}. Poisonous look-alikes: same as 
for ROCKY MOUNTAIN JUNIPER. 


Sea grape Cocoloba wvifera 


Habirat: beaches, along sea shores; Southern Florida, Bermuda, Bahama Islands, 
the West indies. identification: very distinctive large shrub or tree to £5 m (30 
ft} with compact rounded crown, trunk short, covered with pale blotchy bark. 
Leaves alternate, simple, persistent and appearing evergreen, 10-27 ¢nz (4— 
10.6 in) Jorg, 12-25 cm (4.7-'O0 in) wide, almost circular in outline, rounded 
at Up, entire, heart-shaped at base, thick, leathery, dark shiny green above. 
Flowering clusters produced along narrow, elongate stalks to 30 cm (12 in) long. 
Fruits crowded toxetber in long, banging clusters, cach fruit nearly rounded, 
1.8-2.5 cm (0.7—} in} long, greenish-white to purple, with thin, juicy flesh: seed 
hard, nuclike. Harvest: Since fruits do not ripen uniformly, spread sheet under 
bush and shake branches vigorously. Ripe fruits will fall while green ones persist 
in cluster. Preparation: best used far jelly. Partially crush 2 qt clean ripe fruits 
with 14 cup water and cook for 20 min. Strain juice through jelly bag. Bord juice 
with equal amount of sugar until jelling point is reached. Skim off foam, pour 
into sterilized jars. seal with paraffin. Related edible species: dove plum (C. 
ditersifelia) of coastal southeastern Florida, bur not a recommended substitute 
for sea grape. Poisonous look-ahkes: none. 
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California laurel, California bay Unibeltularia californica 
Alta edible autumn, spring 


Hahitat: lower mountain slopes, hillsides, flacdands, in variecy of soils; Pacific 
coastal regions and western slopes of Sicrra Nevada. Identification: small to 
medium-size tree to 20m (66 ft) with chin, dark brown bark. Lest'ex alternate, 
simple, erergreen, 8 G-13 em (4 4—4.1 ind long, lance-shapect to broadest near 
middie, usually pointed at ip, entire, dark green and shiny, leathery, with 
spicy oder when crushed, Flowering clusters flat-copped, containing 4—9 
flawers, cach small, !— 1.4 cm (0.4—0.6 in) across, yellow. Fruits resembling an 
alive, elobe-shaped to broadest near base, 2-2.6 cnr (0.8-! in) deag, slightly 
fleshy, green turning yellowish-green or purplish-green at maturity, containing 
single large seed. Warvest: Pick young unblemished leaves, wash and leave in 
sun until choroughly dry. Store in cool dry place for later use. Pick ripe fruits in 
late summer or autumn, remove and clean seeds. Preparation: Use dried leaves 
as subsricure for bay leaves. California laure! is more potent, so cut recipe amount 
by 4 unless stronger flavoring is desired. Good in stews, chili, spaghetci sauce, 
soups. Roast seeds in campfire, splic open, and eat or grind inte flour for bread 
and other recipes. Indians of California used leaves m lodges ro repel fleas. Re- 
lated edible species: nance. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Pawpaw, Papaw Astaring trtlober 
Alte edible autumn 


Habitat: river valleys and bottomlands, usually in deep, rich, moist soils; grows 
in association with sweetgum, swamp chestaut, black gum, cherrybark oak. Iden- 
tification: large shrub or smali wee with chin, smooth bark (dark brown with 
pray blotches) 3—!2 m (10-40 ft) call. Leaves arernare, deciduous, simple, [8— 
30 cm (7-12 in} tong, 8-14 cm (3.2—5.5 in} wide, usually broadest near tip, 
entire along margin, papery textured, light green. Flowers green turning deep 
burple, produced in spring along stems of previous year, bell-shaped, with 3 
sepals, 6 thick, almost rounded petals 2—2.6 cm (0.8—1 in} tong. Fruits irregular, 
cylinder-shaped, 4— £6 cm (1.6—4 in) iong, aromatic, green turning yellow then 
black and fleshy at maturicy; marure in late summer or early autumn. Harvest: 
when fruits mature or while still green bur full size; store in cool place (safe from 
small animals) until ripe. Preparation: Tasty sweet pulp of fruit can be eaten 
raw. Cook creamy, custardlike pulp, minus seeds and skin, and use in puddings, 
breads, ice cream. Castion: Fruits disagree with some people. Related edible 
species: dwarf pawpaw (A. perrrflora). Poisonous look-alikes: nonc. 


California laurel: flower and fruiting branch (U. of Cal., Davis). 


Pawpaw: flowering branch {Folkerts). Fruiting branch (Elias). 
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White mulberry (Also edible spring) Morus alba 


Habitat: introduced and cultivated tree that now prows wild along fencerows, 
roadsides, margins of abandoned fields, and in woodiands. Identification: medi- 
um-size tree with widespreading, rounded crown and chick, irregularly furrowed, 
light to dark gray to yellowish-brown bark and wiflky sap. Leaves alternate, de- 
ciduous, simple, 6-16 exe (2.4 -6.3 in) long, 3-8 cit (1.2-3.2 2) wide, bread- 
est near base, pointed at tip, a#lebed or 2-3 lobed, sharply toothed along mar- 
gin, Male flowers tiny, clustered on short spikes; female flowers tiny, clustered 
in round beads, both appearing in spring on new growth. Fruits globe-shaped to 
short cylindrical, 1-2 cm (0.4-0.8 in) long, blackberrylike, fleshy, white to 
pinkish at maturity (June—July). Harvest and preparation: Pick fruits as they 
npen from lare May through July. Fully ripe berries may be shaken frora tree 
onto plastic sheets but tend to be very syrupy and coo sweet for mast palates. Dry 
like raisins for breads, cookies, and puddings. Use plastic or aluminum screen 
supported so air can reach all sides of fruit. If solar drying, protect from dew 
condensation at night. Dry until crushed fruic lacks any watery juice. Drying 
time: bright sun, 2 days; warm artic, 4 days; warm oven, 10-15 hr. Store dried 
berries in sealed containers. Afghans grind dried fruit with almonds for nutritious 
combination. Substitute any other type of nut, roll smali balls of ground mix in 
confectioncr's sugar, eat as candy. Pick shoots and prepare as RED MULBERRY (next). 
Related edible species: nep mueerry, Texas mulberry (M4. micropbylfa), black 
mulberry (M. #zra}. Poisonous look-alikes: none; see RED MULBERRY caution, 


Red mulberry (Alo edible spring) Maras rubra 


Habitat: river valleys, floodplains, lower slopes of hills, usually in rich, moist 
soils. Edencification: small to medium-size tree with broad, rounded crown and 
irregularly fissured, dark reddish-brown bark and nefley sap. Leaves altcrnate, 
deciduous, simple, 7.5 —10 cn: (3-4 i) long, $-3.8 co (2-2.3 fn) wide, broad- 
est near base to almost rounded, unlobed or | —3-lobed, heart-shaped at base, 
pointed at tip. with coarse teeth afong margin, with whitish bairs on lower 
surface. Male flowers tiny, crowded together in slender. hanging clusters; fernale 
flowers tiny, ccowded in broader, elongated clusters. Fruits cyfinder-shaped, 
blackberrylike, 2.2-3 on (1-12 in) doug, fleshy, red turning dark purple ta 
almost black, sweet, maturing from May to July. Harvest and preparation: 
Pick ripe fruit from ladder, or spread tarps beneath wee and shake limbs. Deti- 
cious as picked or with cream. Do not tet persistent small stem and axis of fruic 
bother you. For beverage mash and squeeze fruic through cheesecloth or use 
eleceric juicer or blender. Add sweetener and lemon juice to taste. Serve with ice 
and, if desired, club soda. Also good for pies, jams, jellies. Use tike orher berries 
in breads, muffins, cakes. Pick shoots as leaves are beginning to unfold. Boil 20 
rain, drain, add butter and seasoning. Ca#tio; Raw shoots and unripe fruits con- 
tain hallucinogens. Related edible species: wHITE MULBERRY (preceding), Texas 
mulberry (Af. mécrapbylfa). black mulberry (M. #fgra). Poisonous look-alikes: 
none. 


MIncroduced and/g 
a idespread. 


Whice mulberry: lowering branch (NYBG). Fruiting branch (Elias) 


Red mutherry: fruiting branch (Elias). 


American plum: flowering branch (Weber). Fruiting branch (Elias). 


Flatwood plum: flowering and fruiting branches (Anderson). 
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American plum, Wild plum Prunad ameritane 


Habitat: common, mixed deciduous woodlands, along streams. fencerows, mar- 
gins of fields. Sdentifieacion: shrub or small tree to Pf m (36 ff) with spreading 
crown and spévy branches. Leares alternate, simple, deciduous, 6—10 cn (2.4-4 
in) fong, 3.5-4.5 cm (14-18 in) wide, with double row of sharp pointed teeth 
along margin, dark green and smooth. Flawers produced 2—5 per cluster in 
early spring, like cherry blossoms, each with 5 rounded, whfte petals 9—!2 nm 
(0.4-0.5 in} long. Frafts solitary or 2-1 per cluster, each rosaded ur nearly so, 
LA—2.5 com (0.7 —1 in) da diameter, orange te red. yoicy. Fkarvest: ripe fruits in 
mid to late summer. Preparation: Boil uncipe fruics with sugar for emergency 
food. Use fresh ripe fruits in any cultivacedl plum recipes. Especially good in jams 
and jellies. For plum butter, puree pulp and skins after extracting juice tor jelly. 
Blend with equal amount of maple sugar or honey in crock or bean pot and bake 
at 169°C (330°F) for 3 br with occasional stirring. Seal in hot, sterilized pars. For 
jam add 3 cup water to vach ? cups raw pitted fruit. Boil until skins are tender, 
10-15 min. Add | cup sugar fer each cup of fruit pulp. Mix and cook about 15 
min to jelly stage with constant stirring. Pour into sterilized jars and seal. For pic, 
use plums wich equal volume of sweeter fruit such as peaches and use basic pic 
recipe. Related edible species: several throughout the country, including Brac 
PLUM, FLARWOOD Pom (next), and cherries. Porsonous look-alikes: none. Pits and 
seeds cuntain hydrocyanic acid which can react with stomach aculs to release 
highly poisonous cyanin. 


Flatwood plum Prana. sntbellata 


Habitat: coastal plain, piedmonc; along rivers, io swamps and hammocks. Iden- 
tification: small wee to 6 m (20 fr) with irregular rounded crown and reddish 
bark. Leares aleecnate, simple, deciduous, 5-7 car (2—-2.8 fm) fang, 2.5-4 cur 
(i—1.6 fi) wide. broadest at or above middte, rounded to slightly heart-shaped 
at base, with fine, shurp-puinted teeth along margin, dark grcen and smooth. 
Flowers 2—4 per cluster io carly spring before leaves appear, each with 5 white 
rounded petals. Frasts solitary or in smail clusters, resnsded, 12-15 ca (0.5 ind 
in diameter, dark red ta atmost black, sauc, containing flarened stone. Har- 
vest: Handpick fruits as they mature from June to September. Preparacion: Sec 
AMERICAN PLUM {preceding}, but use additional sugar as with pracu pie. Relared 
edible species: piat WH PILM, AMPRICAN PLUM, and several other species. Poisonous 
took-alikes: none. 
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Black cherry Prunus serotina 


Hahitat: widely distributed; mixed hardwood forests, woodlands. [dentifica- 
tion: tree co wsuatly 20 m (66 fo, rarely taller, with rounded crown and dark 
reddish-brown to nearly black bark; inner bark with odor of almond exerace. 
Leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, 3-15 cm (2-6 in} long, 2.5-4 cm (1—-1.6 
in) wide, marrow bur widese near base to uniformly wide, with arenes hdres 
teeth along margin, dark green and shiny. Flowers and fruits produced mm nar- 
row elongated clusters 10-15 cm (4—6 in} foamy, each flower with 5 white round- 
ed petals. Fratts fleshy, resueed, 8-10 ne 10.3—-0.41 in) fe diameter, dark red 
ta black af miatuvity (ate summer), juicy, enclosing cge-shaped stone, slightly 
bicter casting. Harvest: Handpick fruit or if fully ripe shake loose onto tarp 
August through September. Preparation: Eat fresh as crail snack or with sugar 
and cream as dessert, though pits make cating an effort. Prepare jelly as de- 
scribed under ¢oaMON CHORFCIERRY (ext) but use 2 cups cach of apple and cher- 
ry juice. Also use black cherries tor brandied cherries, breads, heverages, pies, 
wine. For pie add 114 cups sugar, 2 tbsp carnstarch or flour, and '4 tsp salt to F qt 
pitted cherries (a pitter makes the task casier). Mix and pour into uncooked 9-in 
piecrust. Add top crust or lattice of pastry. Bake at 230°C (450°R) for 20 min, 
then reduce heat ro 190°C ¢375°R) and bake 10 more min. Indians prepared and 
used dried black cherries as described under common croKee erry. Related edi- 
ble species: Sce common CHoKrenHERRY. Poisonous look-alikes: See common 
CHOKPCHERRY for details. 


Common chokecherry (Afi edible autumn} Prouas virginiana 


Habicat: common and widespread; moist soils of roadsides, fencerows, wood- 
lund margins. tdentification: shrub or small tree co & m (26 FO with smooth 
usually reddish-brown bark. Leaves alternate, simple, decktuous, 3— Lf) em (2-4 
in} long, 2.3-5 cm (}—2 i) wide, untiormly wide to broadest near base, pointed 
at up, with wemerons sharp teeth along margin, dack ereen and smooth. 
lawers produced in short cvdiuder-shaped clusters R-15 car (4.2—6 in) fone, 
cach with 5 white, rounded petals. Fratts fleshy, rosmded, 8-10 mim (04-04 
in} #2 diameter, usually dark red or black, juicy, enclosing egg-shaped stone. 
LEarvest: Pick fruit from midsummer to October, depending on location. Prepa- 
ration, Dest usc, aside from trail thirst quencher, is for jelly. Prepare juice by 
crushing ! qt unpicted cherries in | cup water. Simmer, stirring about 30 min and 
strain out juice. Quarter several whole apples, cover with water, simmer until 
tender. Strain off juice. Combine 2 cups apple juice with | cup cherry poice. Add 
4 cups sugar and stir uncil dissolved. Boil rapidly unc jelly temperature is 
reached. Pour into sterilized jeily glasses and seal. Or use sour cherry jelly recipe 
accompanying pectin package. Indians ground whole fruits, leached poisan from 
seeds, formed pulp into cakes, and dried them in sun for sauce and pemmican. 
Related edibie species: Black cHrrey (preceding) and several other sweec and 
sour fruited species, with various ranges. Potsonous look-alikes: Autumn and 
wilted leaves and pits of fruits contain hydrocvanic acid. Do not eat chem! Also, 
Carolina laurelcherry (P. czrofiaiaea) fruits are somewhat toxic. 


Black cherry: flowering branch (Dykeman). Fruiting branch (Elias). 


Common chokecherry: fruiting branch (Elias). 


Downy serviceberry: fruiting branch (Flias}. Flowering branch and tree (Dykeman). 


Saskatoon serviceherry: flowering and fruiting branches (Russ). 
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SERVICEBERRY GENUS Amelanchrer 


There are about 25 species of serviceberries native to North America, Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Asia. In North America, they are small trees or shrubs that 
occur in deciduous forests and mountains, where their attractive white flowers 
announce spring. Many birds and wildlife cat the small fruits produced in sum- 
mer. 


Downy serviceberry Anwlzuchier arborea 
(synonym: A. dzerss) 


Habitat: woodlands, rocky slopes, river banks, and along swamps; often growing 
with oak, hickory, tulip cree, swheT trey. Identification: shrub or sal! tree 
with roumled crawn and thick, slightly ridged and furrowed, ash-gray to nearly 
black bark. Leaves alternate, deciduous, simpk-, 5-9 cm (2—3.5 in) long, 2.5-— 
3.5 em (1—1.4 in} wide, widest at or near middle, finely toothed afong margin. 
Flowers white, attractive, produced in spring (February in South to May in 
North), each wth 5 strap-shaped petals 1-14 cnt (0.4—-0.6 ia) long. Fruits in 
clusters, each rounded, 6-10 mm (0.2-0-4 in} in diameter, red to dark purple, 
fleshy, containing 5-8 black seeds. Harvest and preparation: Pick berries 
when ripe, usually mid co late summer. Eat as picked. Use fresh in recipes for 
jelly, jam, pie: fresh or dried in breads. For fruit sauce, stew 3 cups berries with | 
cup sugar for about 20 min. Mix dried berries with dried beef and suet to form 
pemmicanlike product. Related edible species: saskaTOON  SFRVICFBERRY 
(next) and other less common species. Poisonous lookalikes: none. 


Saskatuon serviceherry Amelanchier alnifolia 
isynonym: A. florida} 


Habitat: mountain slopes, moist hlsules, prairies, margins of lakes and streams. 
Identification: shrub or small tree, sometimes forming thickets, with rounded 
crown and chin, smooth, or finely furrowed, brown bark. Leaves alternate, decid- 
nous, simple, 2—6cm (0.8—2.4 in} long, 2.5—4 em (1—- 1.6 in} wide, broadest near 
base co uniformly wide, eztire wear base, sharply and coarsely toathed along 
upper margin, Flowers showy, white, produced in early spring, each with § 
strap-shaped petals 0.9— 1.5 cnr (0.4—0.6 ind long. Fruits in clusters, each round- 
ed to ege-shaped, 6-11 mm (0.2—0.4 in) long, dark reddish-purple to almost 
black. Harvest and preparation: Fruits ripen in mid to late summer, eat raw or 
dried bue better cooked. Use fruits in recipes calling for fruit, as in cakes, pies, 
jelhes, puddings. To make jelly, wash fruits thoroughly, drain, partially crush, 
cover with water, and cook over low to medium hear une) soft. Pour contents 
into wet jelly bag. For clear jelly do not squeeze bag. Simmer juice 3 min, remov- 
ing any surface foam. Add sugar while scirrmg (1 cup juice to 24 cup sugar). 
Simmer EG—!5 min or until mix shows sign of jelling. Pour mix inte properly 
prepared jelly jars co within |4 in of cop. Cover with 14 in melted paraffin. Re- 
lated edible species: powny sraviceBeRRy (preceding) and ocher less common 
species. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Autumn 


Autumn js the season for fruits and nuts. These come mainly from trees and 
shrubs chat require a full growing season before flowers transform into mature 
seeds and fruits. Oaks, beech, hickories, walnuts, hawthorns, viburnums, and 
grapes are common sources and easy co identify. In autumn you can gather large 
quantities of edibles and consume them then or store them. The oaks, beech, 
walnuts, and hickories are cyclic in nut production, or mast crop. That is, a large 
mast crop is normally followed by two or three years of smaller crops. So one 
year you may encounter a large crop of hickory nuts and the next year run into 
the acorn bounty of oaks instead. 

This is also the time co note or even map populations of native edible plants 
{other ehan nuts} for harvest the next year. Keep track of the edible populations, 
especially immature ones; and avoid overharvesting them. Many plant species 
have been seriously deplered by greedy collectors. On the other hand, if you 
harvest fruits and nuts, you don’: destroy the trees and shrubs. They will live to 
produce again, and their offspring will eventually be producers too—especially if 
you plane a fruic or nut now and then. 


Additional autumn edibles 


Plants listed below have parts that are edible in autumn and ac least one addition- 
al season. Descriptions and photos of these plants appear in a seasonal section 
other chan “Autumn,” as indicated. 


Alpine bisrore (Polygouenr ririperrint). Chicory (Cichorraar ratybus), p. 114 


p. 154 Chufa (Cyperas escafentes), p. 130 
American bistort (Pofygo#au Common burdock (Arctiam minus), 
bistortordes), p. 154 p. LE2 
American hazelnut (Coryins Common chickweed (Steilaria media), 
americand), p. P72 p. 84 
Beach plum (Pranns maritima), Common chokecherry (Praises 
p. 166 rirginiuna), p. 204 
Beaked hazelnue (Cervlys cornate), Common day lily (Hemerocallis futra), 
p. F72 p. 136 
Bugleweed (Lyeopas anifloras), p. 88 Cranberry (Vacern fam macrocarpon), 
California juniper (_fasrperns p. 162 
catifarnica), p. 194 Creeping snowbecry (Ganltheria 
California laurel (Uwébellalaria hispidula), p. ¥52 
californica), p. 198 Creeping wintergreen (Gauitherta 
Cauail (Typha latifelia}, p. GB bumifusa), p. 16D 
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Dandelion (Haraxacum offrcinate), 
p. L04 

Eastern camass (Camassia scitloides}, 
p. 64 

Edible valerian (Valertana edulis), 
p. 88 

Evening primrose (Ocnothera biennis), 
p. 102 

Glandular mesquite (Prosopts 
glandulosa), p. 188 

Glasswort (Saftcorsia exropea}, p. 76 

Great bulrush Wcrrpas ralidus), p. 70 

Green pigweed (Amaranthus 
bybridus}, p. 72 

Groundnut (Apios americana), p. 148 

Hard-stem bulrush (Scirpus acatur), 
p. 70 

Indian fig (Opuntia bumifusa), p. 138 

James chickweed (Steflaria 
fameiiana), p. 84 

Labrador tea (Ledum groenlandicum), 
p. 166 

Lamb's quarters (Chenopedinm album), 
p. 74 

Lance-leaved pickerelweed 
(Pontederia fanceatata), p. 132 

Live-forever (Sedum purparennt), 
p. 110 

Marsh mallow (Aithaea offrctnatis), 
p. 146 

Mountain cranberry (Veccinixm ritis- 
idaea), p. 162 

Narrow-leaved cattail (Typha 
angustifolia), p. 68 

Pawpaw (Asimina trifobe), p. 198 

Pickerelweed (Poatederia cordata), 
p. 130 

Pigweed (Amaranthus retroflexus), 
p. 72 

Plantain (Plantazo major), p. 78 

Poverty weed (Monolepis nutialliana), 
p. 74 
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Prickly pear (Opuntia phacacantha), 
p. 140 

Keed grass (Phragarrtes communis), 
p. 128 

Rocky Mountain juniper ( faniperns 
scopufornm), p. 194 

Salal (Gaultheria shaifon), p. 160 

Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), p. 124 

Screwbean mesquite (Prosepit 
pubescens), p. 188 

Sheep sorrel (Ramex acetosella}, p. 120 

Silver buffaloherry (Sbepberdic 
argentea), p. 178 

Smooth sumac (Rb«t glabra), p. 184 

Sour dock (Ramex crispat), p. 120 

Southern bayberry (Myrice cerifera), 
p. 174 

Squawbush (RAws trilabata), p. 186 

Staghorn sumac (Robes typhrna), 
p. 250 

Sunflower (Helianthus annus}, p. 156 

Sweet birch (Betufa fenta), p. 122, 
252 

Sweet gale (Myrica gale), p. 176 

Utah juniper ( faniperns osteospernia), 
p. 196 

Watercress (Nasturtinm officinale), 
p. 146 

Western camass (Camassia quamash), 
p. 156 

Wild garlic (Alffan canadense), p. 60 

Wild leek (Adfiam triceccum), p. 60 

Wild onion (Adffwm cernuum), p. 58 

Wild rice (Zizanta aquatica}, p. 128 

Wikl strawberry (Fregarta 
rirginidins), p. 90 

Wintergreen (Gauitheria procambens), 
p. 150 

Yellow birch (Betula allegbantensis), 
p. 122, 254 
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Jecusatem artichoke Helianthus tnberosus 
Abo edthle winter, spring 


Habitat: damp or rich thickens, waste arcas, roadsides; often culcivated today as 
by Indians in past. Identification: perennial herb to 3 m (9.8 ft) tall, forming 
colonies; stems upright, rough-hairy, from a root system wich clongared, fleshy, 
edible tubers 7.5—12.5 cm (3-5 in} long. Leares oppasite ar in whorls of 3 an 
lower part of stems, alternate above, broadest near base, te 25 cm (10 in) fong, 
6-15 cnr (2.4-6 in) wide, tapercd at ip and base, hairy abore. rough, leathery. 
Flower heads yellow with rounded central dise 1—2.5 cm {0.4—1 in) across, 10— 
20 ray flowers, each abour 4 cm (1.6 in} long, seversl flower beads per plant, on 
slender stems from leaf bases on upper part of stems. Wacvest: Wentify colonies 
in summer when in bloom, dig tubers from firse frost through winter, Peepara- 
uion: Peel or scrub tubers before using. Slice raw in salad, make potato salad, boil 
and mash, roast with meat, slice and fry. For pickics, peel and boil 3-4 min, 
cover with wine vinegar, age 3-5 weeks. Adapt to many potato and carrot rec- 
ipes. Food value equal to potato. The carbohydrates are mostly inulin and suit- 
able for low starch diets. Related edible species: other suwrLowers Ulelianthas 
species) produce edible seeds. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Lotus Hly, American locus Nelambe futec 


Ale edible spring, sanmucr 


Habitat: lakes, ponds, slow-moving streams, bays and tidal waters. Edentifica- 
tion: aquatic perewnial berb; roo large, thick with swollen tubers. Leares 
farge, 20—70 cm (8-28 in) across, circular, often rising abore water level, cen- 
ter depressed, bluish-preen, leafstalk attached at center of blade, variable in 
length, strong but flexible. Flowers solitary on long stalks, showy, 14-26 cm 
(5.5—10.2 in) across, uvth numerous pale yellaw petals or petallike structures. 
Prans produced in large cone-shaped, flat-topped receptactes raised above wa- 
ter level; cach fruit dry, hard. nutlike, globe ro egg-shaped, |—2 cm (0.4--0.8 im) 
long. Harvest: Some part cdible most of year. Pick unopened leaves and young 
stalks in spring. Pick seed receptacle cither before or after seeds ripen during 
summer through autumn. Dig up tuberous root in autumn or early spring if you 
8 can overcome the difficulty of its deep water bed. Preparation: Leaves and 
young stalks are ecible, but not exceptional, potherbs. Immature seeds are excel- 
lent raw, boiled, ar roasted. Mature seeds are hard-shelled; crack shells before 
boiling to soft chestautike texture. Or roast fre roarture seeds, crack, and ce- 
s_, move shells. Eat like wuts, or grind into meal and substituce for part of Nour in 
bread and muttin recipes. Bake or boil rubers like sweet potatoes until tender. 
~ Peel and mash. To every cup add I thsp bucter, 1, tsp salt, and a linde bot milk. 
Beat to smooth texture. Related edible species: various species of yeLLow pop 

HLY (next) and water lily (Nywpbaea), Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Jerusalem artichoke: flowers and tubers (klias). 


Locus fily: receptacle with protruding fruits and flower (Feldman). 


Yellow pund liiy: flower prior to seed development (Elias). 


Arrowhead: Mower and whole plant (NYUG). 
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Yellow pond lily, Spatrerdock Napbar advena 
Absa edible winter, spring, summer 


Habicat: lakes, ponds, slow streams, swamps, tidal waters. Identification: 
aquatic perennial berb; roots (actually stems or rhizomes) large, thick, to 14 cm 
(5 in) in diameter, elongate, branching, covered with leaf sears. Leaves large. 
{0-40 em (4-16 in) long, 5-16 cm (2—6.3 in) wide, broadest below middle, 
deeply lobed at base to form U- or V-shaped cleft. shiny green, assalfy raised 
adhere water level, samctimes floating; leafstalk thick, stout, attached at base of 
cleft. Flowers solitary on long stalks, showy, 3-10 cm (1-4 ind across, with 
nameronus yellow, green-tipped petals. Fraits breadly arn-sbaped, 2-5 cm 
{0.8 -2 in} long, with shore thick neck and flattened top, rébbed. green. conrain- 
ing numerous, yellowish-brown, small, egg-shaped seeds. Harvest: Cuc fruits 
free of stalk as chey ripen (lare summer or fall). Air-dry uncil fruits pull apart to 
scparate seeds. Dump seeds in bucket of water. After 5-6 hr good ones sink; dry 
in sun or warm oven. Loosen tuberous roots from mud in bottom of pond from 
autumn to spring. Indians used their toes. Preparation: Seeds store well. Pop 
seeds like popcorn ar remove shells by parching over coals or in oven, pounding 
lighdly co crack shells, and winnowing. Then boil nutmeats like rice or grind and 
use like cornmeal. Peel, slice, and boil roots in 2 water changes. Mash, season, 
and serve like potatoes or dry and use like flour. Related edible species: several 
other species of yellow pond Lilies fNapbar}, most important is cow lily (N. poly- 
sepatian) in West. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Arrowhead, Duck potato, Wapato Sagittavia tatifotia 
Alto edible wrrter, spring, temmer 


Habitat: shores of lakes, ponds, streams, ditches, bogs, wet meadows, common 
and widespread. Identification: perenaial berb 0.6—1.2 m (2-4 fr} high, with 
fibrous roots developing small rubers (potatolike}) 0.5-5 em (0.2—2 in} in diame- 
ter. Leaves all at bese, blades 10-25 cm (4- 10 in} long, 1-25 em (0.4—10 ind 
wide, arrowhead-shaped with long pointed lobes at base, leaf shape highly 
vaviahle from extremely narrow te very broad, smooth or hairy: leatstalks flexi 
ble, to 1 m (3.2 ft) long. Flowering statk caller than icaves; flowers fo chesters af 
3s along upper part of spike, each flower with 3 delicate, white petals. Trung 
heats globe-shaped or nearly so, containing numerous flat. winged sceds. Har- 
vese: Collect tubers from late sammer through carly spring, whenever chere is no 
ice. Dislodge tubers from coors in mud beneath water with rake or hue, or wade 
in as the Indians did and loosen them with your toes. Tubers will float to surface 
and are easily collected. Preparation: Tubers are edible but not always tasty raw; 
better cooked like potatoes. Bake or boil about 30 min until cender; peel after 
cooking. Serve tapped with mixture of butter and lemon juice of sTAGHORN SLIMAC 

earrace. Use in potato recipes. Ta dry tubers for storage, boil uncil cender, deain, 
slice about 14-in thick, dry thoroughly in sun or warm oven. Store in warm dry 
place. Before using soak 20 min; allow 20 min couking time. Related edible 
species: several other acrowhead species Sagittaria); all have arrowhead leaves: 
Plc KFREDREED has similar feaves but lacks tubers. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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WILD GRAPES Vitus 


North America has about 50 native species of grapes along with several intro- 
duced ones that now grow wild. While it is casy to identify a grape vine, deter- 
mining grape species can be challenging. tc is bese to familianze yourself with the 
Btapes in your region and che variation in fruit qualicy. Grapes are climbing vines 
with large lobed or toothed leaves, numerous small flowers in elongate clusters, 
and then fruit bunches. Three of the more common grapes are described here. 
Harvese: Gather leaves in spring when young and tender but full grown. Collect 
fruits between August and Ocrober, depending upon species and region. Prepa- 
ration: Bail leaves until tender, and serve with other vegetables. Check cock- 
book recipes for scoffed grape leaves. Most fresh grapes are coo acid to eat in 
quantity. Best to make juice, jelly, preserves, pic, and wine. For jelly, use mix- 
ture of ripe and woripe Gor peccin) fruics. Wash, drain, remove stems, and mash 
in kettle. Add small amount of warer and cook until fruit comes apart, about 15— 
20 min. Serain juice through jelly bag. Prevent crystallization in jelly by deccing 
juice sit overnight or cooking | cup tart apples with each 4 cups of grapes. Bail 4 


Riverside grape Vins riparia 
Adso edible (pring, summer 


Habieat: stream andl river banks, margins of woodlands, thickets. Identifiea- 
tion: farge rine, usually climbing; branches tough, rounded, becoming smoath, 
pith chambered. Leawes alternace, simple, deciduous, 12-20 om (4.7—8 in} long, 
8-16 em (3—6 in) wile, nearly circular in ourdline ro broadest near base, wsweify 
3-lobed, long-potnted at tip, coarsely toothed along margin, heart-shaped at 
hase, smooth above. Aairy Geneath. Flowers tiny, produced in many-flowered, 
clongate clusters to 10 cm (4 in) long, Fruits are dense bunches of berries, each 
rounded, 8—14 sapr (0.3—-0.6 ini in diameter, black with whitish bloom, sour 
tasting. Plarvest and preparation: See witp Grares (preceding). 


Frost peape Vites taipine 
Abo edible spring, ssmumer 


Habitac: streams and river hanks, low wetlands, thickets. tentificacion: farge 
eine, often climbing, branches stout, rounded, becoming smooth, pith cham- 
bered. Leaves alternate, simple, dceiluous, [0-14 ear Ci-7 in) dong, adniast as 
wide, very broad, widest near base to almost round, awally antobed ur slightly 
3ebed. pomted act tip, coarsely toothed along margins, heart-shaped at base, 
smooth above, smooth below except fer junctions of major veins. Flowers ciny, 
produced in many-flowered, clongated clusters to 18 cm (7 in} Song. Fruits are 
clusters ot berrtes, cach resnded, 4~10 aun (02-04 in} in diameter, bheck, 
sour wodng unul frost, then sweet. Lkacvest and preparation: See Wit GRAPES 
(preceding). 
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cups juice with 4 cups sugar until jeling point is reached. Skim off toam, pour 
into sterilized jars, seal with paraffin. For pie, squeeze skins from 4 cups ripe 
grapes. Simmer pulp und it comes apart; sieve to remove seeds. Chop skins and 
combine with strained pulp, [L3 cups sugar, 2 tbsp flour, 14 tsp sult, | ebsp lemon 
juice, 2 tbsp melted burter. Mix well and pour inco unbaked pie shell. Fit and slit 
top crust. Bake at 205°C (400°F) for 30-40 min until crust is browned. For juice, 
use ripe fruit. Crush in kettle, heat and simmer for 30 min, but do not boil. Press 
through sieve and strain through jelly bag. Sweeten co taste. For wild grape but- 
ter, puree remaining pulp. Add equal amount to maple sugar or honey and blend 
in bean pot. Bake in preheated 16f°C (320°F) oven, stirring occasionally, for 3 
hr. Seal in scerilized jars. For emergency water source, cut off large vine and 
drain sap. Poisonous look-alikes: moonseed (.Me/speraraa canadense! is a vine 
with simple entire or shallowly lobed leaves and clusters of black fruits resem- 
bling a bunch uf grapes. ‘Che leafstalk is attached on the lower surface of the 
blade above the base (peltate) and the leaves are not cuarsely toothed as those of 
most grapes. Single secd a flat crescent. 


Riverside grape: fruiting branch (Elias). Frost grape: fruiting branch (Elias). 
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California grape Vitis californica 
Also ecdrite spring, seemmer 


Habitat: stream and river banks, moist canyons, margins er clearings of forests. 
Identification: large weedy tine, climbing; branches stout, rounded, with 
shredding bark, pith chambered. Lec«tes aleernate, simple, deciduaus, 6-14 em 
(2.4-3.5 ind foug, nearly as wide, cfremler iu outline, nearly unlobed ta 3- 
lobed. short-pointed at tip, coarsely toothed along margin, deeply lobed at base. 
hairy above, dense cobweblike hairs beneath. Flowers tiny, produced in many- 
flowered, branched, clongated clusters. Frarts are dense bunches of berrfes, 
each rounded, 6-10 vem (0.2—0.4 in) fn diameter, dark purple and covered 
with whitish bloom Harvest and preparation: See witb Graprs (preceding). 


Wild potato vine ipomeea pandurata 
Also edible spring, tummer 


Habitat: fields, fencerows, roadsides; dry, open or pardy shaded areas. Identifi- 
cation: perennial trailing or slightly twining efze, 0.9—3.6 m (3-12 fr} long. 
often purplish along stem, branching, from a large tuberous root to 9 be (20 
lbs}, rertical, deep, slightly milky, cesemble a yam. Leaves 4-8 en (1.6—3.2 in) 
fong, 3-8 car (.2—3.2 in) wide, beart-shaped, pointed at the tip, entire alang 
the margins. Flowers to 7.5 om G in) across, with a whste (sometimes purple- 
centercd), frnnel-shaped corolla, like a morning giory flower. Fruit a 2-cham- 
bered capsule 0.8—- 1.2 cm (0.3—-U.5 in) long, broadest near the base and capering 
toatip. Harvest: Dig deep root any time when ground ts not frozen, but bese not 
in summer when starch level is low. Young roots are preferred to older, woody 
ones. Preparation: Boil or bake roots like sweet potatoes. When boiling, change 
water 2 or 3 times for bitter ones; others will not need changing. All roots have 
tough outer skins and require peeling. Serve with bucter and seasonings. Some 
older roots may be too woody co use. Dry peeled slices of roor for later use. 
Reiated edible species: Bush morning plory (1. feptephyffa} of the West is vari- 
ously described from excellent to nearly inedible. Fdibility of other species has 
not been reported. Poisonous look-alikes: Flowers may resemble those of jim. 
SON WEED, however, jiasoOn wrFp is an upright herb with large, coarsely toothed 
leaves. 


California yrape: Fruiting branch (Ornduff). 


Wild potato vine: flower (Mohlenbeck). 


Common barherry: fruiting branch (Dykeman). 


Spice bush: fruiting branch (Elias). Flowers (NYBG) 
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Common barberry Berberts velgearts 


Habitat: widely planted European shrub; also grows wild, the seeds spread by 
birds; disturbed woodlands, fencerow's, fields, roadsides. Identification: shrub 
!—3 m (4-106 fr high, with rounded crown. Branches grooved, yellowish-red, 
turning gray by second season, with 3-forked sharjr-spiaes, Leaves alvernate, 
simple, deciduous, offer crowded together on short shoots, 2-4.8 crm (0.8-2 in) 
long, 0.8-2.4 cm (0.3-1 in) wide, broadest above middle, rounded at tip, fine- 
fy sharp-toothed along margin, Flowers produced in spring, stalked, in 10-—20- 
flowered, elongated, narrow clusters, cach flower greenish-yellow. Frasts fu 
drooping clasters in late summer or early autumn, berrées 8-12 vem (0.3-0.5 
in} fong. orange-red to scarlet, Warvest and preparation: Pick fruits in autumn 
when full color bas developed. For jelly, 4 cups ccushed barberries, 2 whole 
oranges, chopped, 2 cups water, 142 cups sugar, | pkg pectin. Combine berries, 
oranges, and water. Bring co boil, simmer until render, about 20 min. Strain juice 
through cloth or jelly bag. Combine juice and sugar; bring to rolling boil. Add 
pectin; bring to boil. Pour into hot, sterilized jars: seal. Yields 3 pt. For straight 
barberry jelly, cook berries and exerace juice. Boil juice wm 105°C (200°F): pour 
into hot, sterilized jars; seal. Needs no pectin, very tart. Juice also good in sauces 
and beverages where tartness is needed. To relieve chirst, chew a few leaves. 
Related edible species: red-fruited barberry 1B. Aacwatecarpa). southwestern 
1.58.; American barberry (B. cawvedensin, southeastern U.S.; and other species. 
Potsonous look-alikes: none. 


Spice bush Lincdera benzorn 


Also edthle winter, spring. saemmer 


Uabitat: rich woodlands, stream banks, especially in moist soils. identification: 
shrub to 3 m (16.4 ff) high, with numerous, spreading to upright, smooch 
branches. with spicy fragrance when broken. Leaves alternate, simple, decidu- 
ous, 6-14 cm (2.4—5.5 in} long, 3~6 em (t.2—2.4 in) wide, broadest near or 
above middic, long-pointed at tip, entire along margin, chin, smooth, bright 
green, Stalked. Flowers in esrfy spring before leaves appear, yellow, small, 
produced in dense clusters along previous year's twigs. Frarts produced in 
clusters, each a berry, widest ar middle, rounded ac end, 6-1 mraz (0.2 —0.4 fn) 
feng, green turning bright red at maturity. Wbarvest: young leaves in spring; 
bark and pwigs all year, fruits in late autumn before migrating flacks of birds cat 
them all. Preparation: For tea steep 15 leaves or handful of fresh ewigs and bark 
in 4 cups boiling water for [5 min. Scrain if necessary: serve with honey and milk 
for best flavor. Dry frairs choroughly in warm oven. Grind and use as subsritute 
for allspice. Related edible species: none. Poisonous look-alikes: nonc. 
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Desert hackberry, Spiny hackberry Celtis pallida 


Habitat: desert foorhills and mesas at 450—- 1,050 m (1,500— 3,500 fr). Idencifi- 
eation: sbrah or ciall tree, to 3 m (16 ft) call, single or in thickets, dessely 
branched, twigs with omeny single ar patred sprtes at base of leaves. Leaves 
simple, alternate, evergrs 20, broadest near or below the middle, 2.5-7.5 cm 
G-3 in} long, avneqaal at base. tuethed from arid margin to tip, roweb upper 
surface, Flowers in spring, small, greenish whice, in long clusters at base of youn- 
per leaves. Fretts single, fleshy, G—8 mm (0.2—0.3 in) diameter, yellavwe fo read- 
orange, sweet, comtaining ft large seed. Harvest: fruirs in late September and 
October: crop frequently abundant if rain was sufficient. Preparation: Eat fresh 
or dried as snack, Dery whole or mashed and formed into small cakes; dry in sun 
or 100°C (212°F) oven. Store in dry place. For seedy jam, mash 6 cups fresh 
berries in saucepan with 2 cups sugar, 3 tbsp lemon juice, and 44 cup water. 
Bring to boil; reduce heat and simmer with sucring until chick. Ladle tree steril- 
izeal jars and seal with paraffin. [f seeds are annoying, grind fruit fine before 
cooking. Use tresh or dried fruits in haking. Related edibic species: American 
hackberry (C. ecesdentalis) and several other species are edible; palatability uc- 
pends on species and weather. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


ROSES Resa 


There are about $5 species of roses native to North America and several intro- 
duced species that now grow wild on roadsides and disturbed sites. While i's easy 
to distinguish roses from other groups of plants, the distinctions among indivic- 
ual species are often difficule. Fortunately, all roses have edible parts although 
quality and sive vary greatly. Roses are sheubs normally with spiny branches, and 
alternate feathertike (pinnate) compound leaves. The iarge attractive flowers 
have 5 petals, and many stamens and piscils. Four of the more common species 
are treated on upcoming pages. Harvest and preparation: Gather fruits (hips) 


California rose Reia californica 
Abto edible teiter, nemmer 


Habitat: along streams, rivers, washes, and in moist canyons. Identification: 
shrub to 3 m (9.8 ft} tall with coarse, ereet to nearly erect branches, armed with 
stiff, Alattened, usually curved spines. Leaves alternate, deciduous, compound, 
each with 5-7 leaflets, teaflecs broadest near base and gradually tapering to a 
pointed te bhinr up, 1.2-3.6 cm (0.5- 1.4 in} long, abour half as wide, with | or 2 
rows of sharp teeth along margin, hairy. Flowers in few-flowered clusters in 
spring or summer, each with green smooth floral mbe (hypanthium), narrow 
lance-shaped sepals, 5 white or pink petals 1.2-2.5 cm (0.5—! inj long. Fraits 
thips), fleshy, ege- te glebe-shaped, 12-18 cor (0.5—-0.7 in) se diameter, wiih 
distinct aeck, red, snooth. Harvest and preparation: See preceding. Related 
edible species: all native roses. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Desert hackberry: fruscing branch (Cramer). 


as chey ripen in autumn (after frost} or during winter, wash and remove dried 
persistent flower parts from cop of hips, chen splic apen and remove seeds. Eat 
pulpy portion fresh or in jellics or sauces. Dry whole or halved cleaned fruits for 
iacer use (souk overnight in warm water) or finely grate or grind dried hips ro 
yield a slightly fragrant powder rich in vitamin C and essential minerals. Sprinkle 
on hoc breakfast cereals or use to make hor tea. Also wash young leaves, cut into 
small pieces, and dry for hot rose tea. Flower petals can be used in candy, tea, and 
jellies, but fruits are more nutritious. 


California cose: fruits and flower (McNeal). 


— : 
Introduced ancy 
grows wil, « 
Widespread. 


Sweetbrier rose: flower (Speas). 


Wrinkled rose: fruics (Crow). Flower (Hardin). 
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Wild rose, Pasture rose (Ako edible winter, inmuaer Rose cerrob rics 


Habieat: open woodlands, margins of woodlands, fiekls, pascures, rocky out- 
crops. Identifteation: low shrub to £.5 m (5 ft) high, with slender arching 
branches, with stiff hairs and armed with broad-based straight or curved spines, 
especially on lower half. Leaves alternate, deciduous, compound, each with 3—7, 
rarely 9, leaflets, leafers usually broadest near middle to almost rounded, 1.6— 
3.8 cm (0.6-—1.5 ind long, about half as wide, pointed co blunt at tip, coarsely 
sharp-touthed alaug margin. Flowers usually solitary and produced in Spring or 
early summer, cach wth ghandular-bairy floral tube (hypanthium), narrow 
iance-shaped sepals, and 5 pink petals 2—3.2 om i0.8— 1.3 in) long. Frasts (dips 
fleshy, searly globe-shaped, 6—10 mm (0.2-0.4 in) in diameter, red, containing 
several seeds. Harvest and preparation: See roses. Related edible species: all 
native roses. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Sweetbrier rose (Alse edible winter, semmer} Rosa egianterta 


Habitat: disturbed sires such as roadsides, abandoned pasrures and fields, edges 
of woodlands, fencerows. Identification: shrub ta 3 m (9.8 ft) high, wich large 
arching coarse branches, new branches with laterally flattened, broad-based, 
spines curved or straight. Leaves alrernate, deciduous, compound, apple odor 
when crushed, each leaf with 7-9 leafless, feaffets broadest near or above mid- 
die, 1-4 cm (0.4— 1.6 in} long, pointed or blunt at tip, deably toothed and glan- 
dalar along margin, hairy. Flowers solitary or in few-flowered clusters from 
May to July, each with green, sercoth or sparsely batry floral tube (bypanthi- 
un), featberirke (pinnate) glandalar sepals, and 5 pink petals 1.4—2.4 cm (0.6— 
! inj Jong. Prats (hips) fleshy, elonyate and broadest near middfe, 15-2 om 
(0.6—8 in) fowg, red, containing several sceds. Harvese and preparation: Sec 
rosks. Relaced edible species: ali native roses. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Wrinkled rose (Alte edible winter, summer} Rota ragosa 


Babitat: introduced from Asia; grows wild along roadsides, in dunes, and near 
seashores. !dentification; shrub to 2 m (6.6 m) tall, with coarse, arching branch- 
es, densely covered with stiff bates and stiff needle-shaped spines. Plants form- 
ing dense clumps. Leaves alrernace, deciduous, compound, each teaf with 5-9 
leaflets, leaflets widest near or above middie, 2—3 em (0.8—2 in} long, about half 
as wide, pointed to rounded at tip, with teeth curving downward (recurved) along 
margin, dark green, deeply furrowed er wrinkled. Flowers solitary or in few- 
flowered clusters in spring, summer, or early fall, each with green, smanth floral 
tebe (hypanthium), varraw spean-shaped sepals, and 5 rose-parple to white 
petals 2.5—5 cm (1—2 in} long. Frets (hips) fleshy, globe-shaped but depressed 
at top and bottom, 2—2.5 em (D.8—1 in) in dianreter, red, smreoth, containing 
many seeds. FRarvest and preparation: See roses. Related edible species: all 
native roses. Poisonous lovk-alikes: none. 
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Highbush cranberry Viburnum trilobum 
Also edible wsnter 


Habitat: stream banks, wet thickers, moist woodlands. Identufication: Not a 
real cranberry, this is a shbrwb, upright, co $m (16.4 ft} high; branches upright to 
spreading, ash-pray with age. Leaves opposite, simple, deciduous, 6-12 cm (2.4— 
4.7 in) doug, almost as wide, bovadest near base, deeply 3-lobed, long pointed at 
tip, coarsely toothed along margin, rounded ro squared at base, dark green and 
sparsely hairy above, hairy beneath; /eafstalks with | or 2 small glands. 
Flowers produced in dense, many-flowered, round-topped clusters, with showy 
white sterile flowers on margin of flower cluster; small sterile flowers in center. 
Fraits berrylike, rounded to egg-shaped, 8-14 mm (0.3-0.6 in) tong, bright 
red, translucent when ripe, juicy, containing single flattened stone. Harvest: 
Fruits ripen in lace summer bue persist on shrub and become less sour through 
winter. To make sure your shrub is highbush cranberry and noc its bicter look- 
alike, the incroduced guelder rose (V. epwfus), make a harmless taste test. Pick in 
fall and winter. Preparation: much the same as CRANBERRY except large seeds 
must be removed. While cooking add lemon or orange pee! shavings to climinate 
bad odor of berries. For sauce, cover several quarts of berries with water in 
ketle. Add outer peels of 2 lemons or oranges. Bring to boil and simmer 4 min. 
Mash thoroughly and simmer another minute or two. Force juicc and pulp 
through coarse strainer to remove seeds. Add } pkg pectin to 4 cups strained 
fruic, bring co boil, ancl add 5 cups sugar. Boil again for | min and seal in sterile 
jars or refrigerate. If fruits are picked before first frost, pectin may nor he need- 
ed. For juice and jelly, cook berries as above but strain through jelly bag. For 
juice, dilute and sweeten co caste. For jelly, proceed with 4 cups juice as for 
sauce. Related edible species: HORBLEBUSH, NANNYBERRY, and SOUASHBERRY 
fnext), and in the Pacific Northwese the cranberry tree (V. pauciflarem). Poison- 
ous look-alikes: none. 


Hobbtiebush Vibarnam alnsfoliens 


Habitat: stream banks, moist woodlands, ravines. Identification: sbraé, often 
spreading, tu 3 m (9.8 ft) high, branches spreading, sore drooping and rooting 
in ground. Leaves oppositc, simple, deciduous, 10-24 cm (4-9-4 in) long, al- 
most as wide, broadest sear base, short-puinted at tip, heart-shaped at base, 
finely double toothed along margin, hairy beneath. Flowers produced in manry- 
flowered, round-topped clusters, with sterile flowers, each with sbowy pink or 
white petats 23.8 cm (U8—-1L5 in) wide ow margin of flower cluster; any 
fertile flowers in center. Feasts berrylike, slightly flattened, egz-shaped, 6-12 
mm (0.2—-0.5 in} long, éfach, containing single flattened stonc. Harvest: fruits m 
autumn, generally only on shrubs in open area, not in dense woods. Prepara- 
Cion: same as NANNYRERRY (next) Refaced edible species: See NannyBERRY. Poi- 
sonous look-alikes: none. 


Highbush cranberry: fruiting branches (Elias). Flower cluster (Stevenson). 


Hobblebush: flower cluster (NYBG). Fruiting branch (Elias). 
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Nanonyberry: fruits and flower cluster (Dykeman). 


Squashberry: fruiting branch (Ciawson)}. 
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Nannyberry Vrburnan lentago 


lfabicat: swamps, stream banks, rocky hillsides, margins of woodlands. fdentifi- 
cation: shrab or small cree to 10 m (33 ft) with shore branching trunk and slen- 
der tough, dark reddish-brown branches. Leeres opposite, simple, deciduous, 3— 
10 cm (2—4 in) long, 2.5--4 cm (1-1.6 in) wide, browdest near base or middle. 
occasionally rounded, with many fine, sharp teeth along margin, bright shiny 
green and smooth. Flawers produced in dense, many—flowered, rannided beseds 
fo $2 on (4.7 in) in diameter, cach flower white to cream, 3-lobed. Frasts 
berryiske, rounded, 8-12 mm (0.3-0.5 ind in diameter, dar dive to black, 
sweet, juicy, containing single flateened seed. Harvest: fruits when ripe in au- 
tumn as leaves are falling. Preparation: fruits good for trail snacks; Mavor excel- 
lent, seeds a nuisance. For pudding add fl cups warer to 1 qt fruits, boil for $ 
min. Mash and work pulp through food mill. Hf pulp remains with secds, scrape 
residue into small pan and add 14 cup water. Sur, mash, mill again. Yields about 1 
cup pulpy syrup. Add } tbsp lemon rind, juice of 14 lemon, } cup sugar, ly tsp 
cinnamon, *4 cup water. Bring to boil and simmer 13 min. In separate pan com- 
bine (4 cup cornstarch with § cup cold water. Blend into fruic mixture. Cook 
slowly £5 min, pour into mold, and cool. Serve plain or with whipped cream. 
Related edible species: black haw (V. pranifofiam), northern wild raisin (V. 
tastineides), and MOBBLEBUSH (preceding): use fruits in same ways as for nanny- 
berry. Poisonous fook-alikes: none. 


Squashberry Viburnum aditle 


Adste edthle seinter. sanmer 


Habitat: stream banks, wet chickets, margins of woodlands, moist low wood- 
lands. Edentification: shraé, often sprawling, to 2.5 m (8 te) bigh; stems usually 
spreading, smooth, Leaves opposite, simple, deciduous, 4-11 cm (1.6- 4.3 in} 
long and wide, broadly circafar in outline, with 3 shallow lobes, sharply and 
irregularly coothed along margin, squared to slightly heart-shaped ar base, some- 
times hairy beneath. Flowers produce: it louse, raund-beaded clusters 4—6 om 
(1.6-2.4 i) across, each flower milky whiw, S-lobed. Frasts berrviike, ronned- 
ed, 6-10 mm (0.2—0.4 in} in diameter, red, containing single flattened seed. 
Harvest: fruits similar to HIGHBUSH CRANBERRY but smaller and less acid. Pick tn 
late summer through winter. Preparation: same aS HIGHBUSH CRANBERRY, €XCCPt 
juice dues not require dilution for use as beverage. Related edible species: See 
HIGHBUsH CRANBrRRY. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Pinyon pine Paras ecticlis 


Habitae: mesas, plateaus, lower mountain slopes, and foothills from 825—2,350 
m (2,700—-7,708 fo elevation. Often oceurs with (UNIPFRS, GAMBFL’s OAK, and pon- 
derosa pine. Identification: small, spreading, bushy cree with chin, irregularty 
furrowed, scaly ridged, gray to reddish-brown bark. Leares (needles) ? per buv- 
dfe (rarely | or 3), 12-5 em (06-2 in) feng, stilf, sharp-pointed, curved inward 
toward branches, bluish-green when young, turning yellowish-green with age. 
Fruits hard, short, ezg-shaped cones 3.8—5 em (15-2 ind long, composed of 
thick, blunt, yellowish-brown scales, each scale with 2 seeds. Seeds egg-shaped, 
12-14 cn? (0.5-0.6 tn) doay, wingless, pate ycllow with reddish-brown mark- 
ings, oily, sweet. Harvest and preparation: large cone crops produced every 3— 
4 yr. Gather ripe, almost open, cones in auturnn. Store dry so that seales will 
separate to release seeds. Eat seeds fresh or atter roasting 20—30 min. Roasting 
dries cones, facilitates seed removal, improves nurty Maver of sceds, and permits 
longer storage. Grind roasted nuts into meal. Seeds ace rich in protein (14.590) 
and fats and have high caloric content. Related edible pines: sinateLear PINYON 
PINc, Mexican pinyon {P. cembroides), Parry pinyon (P. gaudrifelia). Poisonous 
look-alikes: none. 


OAKS Quercus 


This large genus of about $5 native teees and shrubs nocch of Mexico offers 
important food sources vo wildlife and provides nuts cdibie to people as well. 
North American oaks are divided into two subgenera: the white oak group and 
the red/black oak group. 


White Oak Group Onercas subgenus Oxercai 


This large group of related oaks occurs in the Americas, Europe, and Asia. 
‘There are 32 native species north of Mexico. They are distinguished from orher 
oaks by a combination of characteristics: leaves entire, toothed, or lobed bur 
never bristle-tipped; acorns maturing at end of first growing scason on current 
year’s twigs, and inner suctace of acorn shell lacking hairs. Four of the must com- 
mon species are discussed on upcoming pages. Harvest and preparation: Gath- 
er acorns in aurumn as they turn brown and fall. They are usually sweet and need 
ne leaching to remove tannins (if any bitterness exists, process as NURTHTRN RED 
Oak acorns). Store nuts in cool dry place or shell for immediate use. For prirs, dey 
nutmeats in air or warm oven and grind coarsely. Use ike chopped nurs. For 
meal, regrind grits to finer texture and redry in warm oven, stircing occasionally. 
Use in recipes under RED Oak group. For candy combine 2 cups sugar, } cup 
water, | esp cream of carcar, and pinch of sale in small pan and boil until carmeli- 
zation begins. Maman liquid by placing in larger pan of boiling water. Dip dried 
whole nutmeats in syrup and place on wax paper to harden. 


White oak Quercus atba 


Efabitat: mixed deciduous ferest in sandy, gravelly, loamy soils; widespread, 
often growing with hickories or other oaks. Edencification: medium-size to tall 
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Pinyon pine: immature cones {Pawloski). 


Whice oak: immature acorns (Elias}. 
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Gambel’s oak: fruiting branch and cree (Dykeman). 


Blue oak: mature acorns with dried leaves (Dykeman). Normal blue oak 
form toreground; weeping form background (Kruckeberg). 
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tree with bruad round crown and chick, shallow co deeply furrowed, light ash- 
pray bark. Leaves alternate, deciduous, simple, 12-22 cat (4.7~-8.7 in} long, 3- 
IO em (2-4 da) wide, with 7-10 shallow ta deeply vrennded lobes along star- 
gin, bright green, smooth. Fruits are aeorms on current year's twigs, 12-2 om 
(0.5-0.8 fu) long, widest ocar middle or base, light brown at maturity, étory cup 
bowlsbaped, 8-12 mim (0.3-0.5 int) deep. enclosing about Vz of nut, cup 
seales thick, warty: nutmeat sweet. Harvest and preparation: Sve Wilk OAK 
GRouP (preceding). 


Chestnut oak Cluercas pron 


Habitat: mixed deciduous woodlands, especially dry to moist well-drained 
slopes and ridges. Edencification: medium-size tree with broad, open, rounded 
crown and thick, deepiy furrowed. dack brown to reddish-brown Gark. Leaves 
alternate, deciduous, simple, 12-25 cat (5-10 ind fowg, 3.6—7.5 om (14-3 ind 
wide, broadest above middle, coarsely and frregufurly rownd-tootbed along 
margén, ereenish-yellow. Fruits are ecorus 2.5—3.4 cm (1-15 in) dang, uniform- 
ly wide to broadest near base, acorn cap deeply bowl-shaped te top-shaped, 
enclosing about balf of nut: cups scales chick, warty; nucmeat sweet. Tharvest 
and preparation: See wHitr oak Gaour (preceding). 


Gambel's cak Unercas gambelti 


Uabitat: dry foothills, canyons, lower mountain slopes, usually from 1,350- 
2,800 m (4,400-9,200 fo elevation. Identification: shrub of small tree with 
rounded crown and thin, light gray to grayish-brown, rough, scaly bark. Leares 
alternate, deciduous, simple. 8-26 cm (3.2—6.3 in) fong, 4.5—7.6.cm (1.8—34 ind 
wide, broadest above middle to uniformly wide, with 3-9 maderately decp to 
deep lobes along margin, \eathery, yellawisb-green, Fruits are acerts on cur- 
rent year's twigs, 2—2.5 cm (U.8— 1 in} deag, nearly globe-shaped, eorm cap shal- 
low co deeply bowl-shaped, enclosing V4 to Vs of mat, scales thick, nutmeat 
sweet. Harvest and preparation: Sce wriTE OAK GRouP (preceding). 


Blue oak Onercas doyfastt 


Habitat: interior valleys, rolling hills, lower mountain slopes to 1,350 m (4.400 
fo) clevation. Identification: small te medium-size tree with rounded crown and 
thick, checkered, light gray bark. Lewres alternate, deciduous, simple, 3.8— 10 
cm (!.5-4 in} long, 1-9-5 em (0.7—2 in} wide, uniformly wide to broadest above 
middle, entire to shallowly and irregularly lobed along margin, bluish-green. 
Fruits are acorns on current year's branches, !.6-3.1 cm (0.G-4.2 int long, 
broadest near base; acorn cup sancer-shaped. enclosing only base of unt, cup 
scales small, warty; nutmeat somewhat sweet. Harvest anc preparation: See 
WHITE OAK Group (preceding). 


SEQ BHeEA ®AeA 


Northern red oak: acorn with cap and without. Summer branch. (Elias photos) 


American beech: fruiting branch (Flias}. 
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Red/Black Oak Group Quercus subgenus Erythrobalanus 


The red oak species and black oak species and the numerous relauves in this 
subgenus occur only in the Americas. This group is characeerized by leaves en- 
tire, toothed, or lobed and always with bristlelike tips exeending beyond the 
margin of the leaf; acorns maturing at end of second year on the previous year's 
twigs, and the inner surface of the acorn shell hairy. Acorn nutmeats are nearly 
always bitter. Because of this, only | species is discussed here as edibte, although 
most species can be utilized after the bitter properces have been removed. 


Northern rec oak Overces rubra 


Habitat: valleys, ravines, lower and mid slopes of hills and mountains. Idencifi- 
cation: medium-size ree to 20 m (66 ft), rarely taller, wich open, Irregular crown 
and shallowly furrowed, checkered bark. Lesres alternate, deciduous, simple, 
10-22 cm (A-8.7 in) dong, G—1$2 cm (2.4—3 in) wide, widest above middle, with 
7-9 maderately deep lobes, dull green and smooth above, paler beneath and 
with occasional tufts of hairs in punction of principal veins. Fruits are a«ceras on 
previous year’s twigs, L2-2.5 cm (0.9-i fa) lone. acorn cap saucer-shaped, 
exclasiug about U4 of wet, cap scales thin, overlapping; nutmear bitter. Harvest 
and preparation: Gather aorns in autumn as they turn brown am! fall, Sore in 
cool dry place or shell for immediate use. Place whole, chopped. of coursely 
ground nutmeats in cloth (clean T-shirt will do} and tie with string. Plare in 
boiling water until water turns brown, drain, add more boiling water. Repeat 
many times uncil water remains clear. In the field, place bag filled with nutmeats 
in clear running stream until nutmeats are no longer bimer, from 1 to several 
days. Spread leached acorns in pan and dry in sun or warm oven, Use whole 
nutmeats Or prepare and use as grits or meal as described under WHITF OAK GROUP. 
For acorn muffins, cream ', cup butter with 1> cup Sugar or molasses. Add 
alternately and blend 2 eges, ! cup milk, and dry mix of t cup acorn meal or grits, 
2 cups flour, 4 tsp baking powder, *, tsp salt. Beat thoroughly. Bake in greased 
muffin pan at 200°C (390°F) for about 20 min. For pancake batter, repeat muffin 
recipe but add 1 more egg plus milk. For acorn coffee. roast acorn meal at 175°C 
(350°F) uncl dark and crisp, about 30 min. Use | cup roasted meal to 4 cups 
water. Combine, boil 15 min, strain, and serve. 


American beech Paya grandifolta 


Habicac: river valleys, lower mountain slopes, mixed deciduous forests, usually 
in cich, moise soils. Edencfication: medium-size to tall tree with narrow to 
sprealing, rounded crown and tha, smnoth, light gray to blarsb-eray bark. 
Leaves alternate, deciduous, simple, 6-14 cm (2.4-5.5 in} long, 2-5—7.2 em (l— 
3 in) wide, broadest juse below middle, sharply toothed along margin, leathery 
texcure at maturiry. Male flowers tiny, in globc-shaped, hanging heads: female 
flowers tiny, usually paired at or near tips of branches. Prasts consist of 2 trian- 
gular nets enclosed in 2 spray brircts, braces 1.6-3.2 cnr (0.6—1.9 in) long. 
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apening in late summer to release oily nuts, Harvest and preparation: Gather 
nuts as they drop fram trees following hard frost. Separate bures from outs by 
shaking and winnoewing or singly by hand. Dry in open, warm area. Crack brown 
shells by beating in oven: remove shells by beating or rubbing in hands and 
winnowing. Nutmears are cdible raw. Grind and air dry nutmvats for flour; crush 
and boil in water: skim off excellent oil for cooking. Roast nutmeats ar 160°C 
(320°F) 30-40 min and grind for coffee substicurce. For beechnut pic, substirute 
tL» ceps beechnuts for pecans in pecaN pie recipe. Thoroughly whip 3 cpgs. 
Slowly beat into them | cup melted butter or margarine, 1 cup white corn syrup, 
and *, cup sugar. Turn into unbaked 9-in pic shell and bake ac 190°C (300°F) 35 
min. Remove pic long enough to cover quickly with nuts. Return to oven, tro 
up heat to 175°C (350°R), and bake another £5 min. Edible related species: 
none. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


AHegheny chinkapin Castanea pumila 
Albto eeltbhe semimer 


Habiecat: widespread: dry woodlands and mountain slopes or along coast in dry 
sandy soils. Identification: shrub or small tree te 8 m (26 ft) with a rounded 
crown and light reddish-brown bark. Twigs denscly hairy when young. Leaves 
alternate, simplh:. deckluous, 6.8-16 cw (2.7—-6.3 in) dong, 3.8—5 cm (1.52 in} 
wide, broadest near middle, with numerous large teeth alang the margin, 
whitish and hairy beneath. Male flowers numerous on the upper 24 of sembereer 
spikes; female flowers fewer on the lower 44 of flowering spike. Prasts are spiny 
burrs 3-4 cn C4 in) fa diameter, enclosing t, rarefy 2. nats; nuts broadest 
near the hase and pointed at up, nutmeat sweet. llarvest and preparation: 
Gather nuts as they ripen in late summer or early autumn. Separate nuts from 
burs and store whole, or shell, blanch, and dry nutmeats. To shell and blanch the 
nuts, cover with boiling water and boil uncil shel] and skin can be casily removed. 
Then place nutmears in shady place about | week until dry and shriveled. Store 
shclied and dried or unshelled nuts in porous bag in dry place. Before using nuts, 
soak in water for 30 min. Use chestnuts in stuffings, soups, desserts, as a vegeta- 
be, and as a coffee substicute. Nurs can be eaten directly by slitting sheils and 
roasting ever coals or in hot oven. For soup, combine !14 cups dried ground 
chestnuts, 2 sliced carrots, | cup sliced acorn or butternut squash, 2 thsp 
chopped fresh parsley, 12 tsp oregano or native plant scasonings, and 3 cups 
water. Cook until render, abour 40-50 min. Far coffee, chop freshly shelled 
chestnuts, spread on foil, and roast at 190°C (375°R) until dark and dry. Grind to 
a powder as needed. Bail gently 28 grams (} oz) powder per cup of water for 15 
min, Strain and serve. Related edible species: American chestnut fC. des teste) 
produces large sweet outs bur the persistent chestnut blight has Heerally elimi- 
nated it from its native range. Poisonous look-alikes: Do not confuse poisonous 
horsechestnuts with true chestnuts. Horsechestnuts (Aerwi/as species) have com- 
pound (palmate) leaves and nuts with a large circular sear, and belong to the 


* family Hippocastanaceae. Allegheny chinkapin and true chestnuts have simple 


leaves and belong to the beech family (Fagaceae). 


Allegheny chinkapin: fruiting branch (Elias). Flowering branch (NY BG) 


Washington hawthorn: unripe fruits (Elias). Flower clusters (Fekliman). 


Downy hawehorn: Fruiting branch (Speas). 
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HAW THORNS Crataegus 


This large group of trees and shrubs contains highiy variable species that are 
often difficult co distinguish. Nearly all of the 26 distinguishable North Ameri- 
can species of hawthorns have edible fruits. They are mostly small spreading 
trees with dense branches often armed with long sharp spines. The toothed 
leaves may be entire, shallowly or deeply lobed. Bisexual flowers are generally 
white, with 5 petals and the rounded co pear-shaped fruits ycHow, green, red, 
orange, or nearly black at maturity. Four common species are discussed on up- 
coming pages. Harvest: Most fruit ripens in autumn and may persist for several 
months, but some southern species, including May hawthorn (C. aestrrafis), have 
fruit ripening in tate spring. The fruits vary greatly in flavor from sweet to bitter. 
Sample the fruits from each plant and harvest che best, but be careful of the 
vicious thorns. Preparation: Eat sweetest fruits fresh. Por jelly, crush 1.4 ke G 
1b) fruit or i ke (2 Ib) if a juicy type. cover with water, and cook until soft. Add 
more water if necessary. Strain juice through jelly bag. Bring 4 cups juice to bail. 
Unless fruits are unripe, add } pkg pectin, stir, add G-—7 cups sugar, stir, and 
bring to rolling boi. [f no pectin is added, boil ro F15°C (239°F). Remove fram 
hear, skim, pour inte sterilized jelly glasses, and seal. If fruits do not seem acid 
enough, add juice of | or 2 lemons. For tea, steep 2-3 thsp crushed fruits anit 
sprig of mint in cup of boiling water for 3— 0 min. Fruics can be dried and stored 
for winter use. Substitute hawthorn fruits in recipes calling for rose hips. ‘The 
fruits were used by Indians to some extent in pemmican. Related edible spe- 
cles: many Crataegus species. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Washington hawthorn Crataegus phaenopyram 


Habitat: stream banks, old fields, openings in woodlands. Idencification: small 
tree to $2 m (40 ff}, with rounded, spreading crown; branches dark reddish- 
brown, zigzagying, armed with slender sharp-peinted spines 3—5 cm (12-2 ind 
fong. Leaves alternate, simple, deciduous, 2—6 cm (0.8-2.4 in} long, 2-5 cm 
(G.8-2 in} wide, broadest near base, with 1-4 pasrs of shallow lobes, poinved at 
tip, broadly rounded at base, sharply toorhed along margin, dark green, shiny, 
smooth. Flawers white, attractfre, produced in branched, spreading many- 
flowered clusters. Freéts are dry, berrylike, globe-sheped, 5—8 mm (0.3 in) in 
diameter, régbr red, Harvest anc preparation: Sue HAWTHORAS (preceding). 


Downy hawthorn Crataegus mollis isyn: C. aruoldiana, C. canadensis, C. seebneoltis) 


Habitat: along streams and rivers, botromlands, lowland fields, clearings. 'den- 
tification: small wee to 12 m (40 ft) high, with dense, wite-spreading crown: 
branches covered with dense white hairs when young, «farost tharnfess, occa- 
sionally with sharp, slender dark reddish-brown spines to 3 cm (2 in} long. 
Leares alternatc, simple, deciduous, 3.5— 10 cm ({.4—4 in) long, 3-8 em (1L.2- 
3.2 in} wide, usually broadest near base, sharp-pointed along margin, daré yel- 
fowish-green, hairy on lower surface. Flowers white, attractive, produced in 
branched, spreading chusters in spring. Frutus stalked, dry. berrylike, globe- 
shaped, 9-— $6 mm (0.4—U.6 in) in diameter, red. Harvest and preparation: Sce 
HAWLHORNS (preceding). 
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Heshy hawthorn Crataegus sicculenta 


Habitat: along coast, hillsides, abandoned fields, usually in rocky or gravelly 
soils. Identification: shrub or small cree co 8 m (26 fel high, with irregular, 
usually rounded, crown: branches stout, slightly zigzagging, gray. armed with 
frequent, stiff, slinbtly curving, dark veddish-browsy spines 3—4.5.cm (L.2—-L8 
in} long. Lewes alternate, simple, 3-7 evr (1.2—2.8 iat dang, 2-5.2 cm (0.8-2 
intaeéde, broadest above or below midklic, shallowly lobed near tip, pointed a 
tip, tapering at base, sharply pointed and double-toothed alang nrargin. dark 
green, shiny. Flowers white, attractive, produced in branched, spreading clusters 
in spring. Frasts stalked, dry, berrvlike, globe-shaped, 0.8—1.6 em (0.50.6 in) 
in diameter, bright red. Elacvest and preparation: See HawTHogNns (preced- 
pe). 


Cockspur hawthorn Cratscgns cresgalli 
(synonyms: C. acatifalra. C. canbyi, C. repalts, C. pyracanthordes} 


Habitat: hillsides, lower mountain slopes, river valleys, abandoned fiekls. fden- 
tification: small cree to 8 m (26 fo high, with broad spreading, wearily flat- 
topped craven: branches stiff, light brown to gray, armed with stour, slender, 
straighr to slightly curved, sharp-pointed spines. Lewres alternate, simple, decid- 
uous, 2-6 ca (0.8-2.4 in) fong, 1—3.2 cm (0.4--1.3 ind aide, aseally broadest 
above middle or neac middle, #ufsbed, rounded to pointed at tip, gradually ta- 
pering at base, sharply toothed along upper 43 of margin, glossy, derk grees. 
Flawers white, pink, or red, attractive, produced in branched, spreading clusters 
in spring. Frets stalked, dry. berrydike, plobe-shaped, 07-1 cnr (04 in) fm 
diameter, dull red te grees. Uarvest and preparation: See WawTuoRNs (preced- 
nye). 


Common persimmon Diospyros rrvgintaua 
allee edible ve ferter 


Habitae: rich batomlands, especially Mississippi River Valley, margins of woud- 
lands and fields, rocky hillsides, along fencerows and highways. Idencifieation: 
large shrub or small co meclium-size tree with thick dark gray to grayish-brown 
bark that forms small square blocks, Leares alternate, decntuous, 7-23 cn (2.8- 
5.1 in} fowe, 3.5-8 cn th.4—3.2 in) wide, broadest near base or middle, entire, 
dark green and shiny. Werle cord female flowers on separate trees, produced at 
bases of leaves along younger branches, ewe flower tabalar or urn-shaped, 
greenish-yellow to eream-white. Frafts dre globe-sbaped, 2-6 cn (0.8—2.4 in) 
in diameter, orange to avange-purple, fleshy, containing, a tew factened seeds 
1.2-2 cm (0.5—€.8 in) long. Pfarvest: Fruits mature in early autumn and persist 
on trees into early winter. Hese collected after first frost when soft and skin 


WR becomes slightly wrinkled. Prior co char fruits will be very sour. To obtain many 


3 


fruits, shake branches. Preparation: Delicious as fresh fruit. The pulp, strained 
to remove seeds and skin, can be used to make bread, pic, pudding, jam, even 
frozen for later use. Sce jam recipe carly in book. A tea can be made from clean 
dricd leaves. Related edtble species: Texas persimmon (D. feusna). Poisonous 
look-alikes: none. 
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Fleshy hawchorn: truiting branch (Elias). 


Cockspur hawchorn: fruiting branch (Etias). 


Common persimmon: fruiting and Bowering branches (Speas). 
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American mountain ash Sorbat america 
Also edible winter 


Habitat: recky slopes, seepage areas along ridges, at higher eievations. Edencifi- 
cation: shrub or small tree to 9 m (30 ft} with open, rounded crown and chin, 
fight gray smooth bark. Leaves afternate, deciduous, featherlike (pinnate) 
compatnd, 12~25 car ($—10 in) long, with 9-17 leaflets, each leaflee 3-8 cm 
(f.2—3.2 in) jong, lance-shaped to uniformly wide, finely toothed alang margin, 
dull green. Flowers in dense, many-flowered, flat-tapped clusters to (5 cm (6 
in) across, each flower tiny, with 5 white petals. Fraits #2 large, dense clusters, 
bersisting futo winter, each frit 4-8 mm (0.2—0.3 in} in diameter, bright 
orange-red, shiny, slightly fleshy, containing | or 2 seeds. Harvest and prepa- 
ration: Fruits become palatable in winter after } or more freezings and are easily 
stripped from twigs. Edible raw but better cooked. For sauce, stew tike CRANBFR- 
Ries; bring to hoil 2 lb fruits and 2 cups sugar in 1 cup water, or berries plus | cup 
maple sugar (SUGAR MAPLE) and 1 cup cider. Reduce heat and simmer until berries 
mash casily and a drop of the sauce gels on cold place. Pour into mokl or storape 
jars. Fur pie, to sauce (above) add rind of 4 lemon and !@ tsp cinnamon, Line pie 
plate with crust, pur in sauce, cover with crisscross strips of crust, leaving spaces 
between. Bake at 230°C (450°F) 20 min. Try basic jeHy recipe with vinegar re- 
placing about }4 of water for sauce to serve with game. Also use regular jelly 
recipe. Berrics keep well but must be dry for prolonged storage. Related ecible 
species: European mountain ash (§. aaapariay, Greene mountain ash (5. seope- 
fina}, Sitka mountain ash (§. sHtebensts), Poisonous look-alekes: none. 


Pecan Cara Hinoensis 


Hahitat: bowumlands, rich moist soils; also extensively cultivated. [dentifica- 
tion: tall ree with open round crown and thick, irregularly furrowed, dark red- 
dish-brown bark. Leaves alternate, decihuous, featherlike (pinuate) compound, 
32-52 cm (13-21 in) Jong with 9-17 leaflets; leaflets 8-20 cm (4.2—8 in} long, 
2.5-7.3 om (1—3 un) wide, famce-sbuped. coarsely toothed alone marvins. Male 
flowers in slender hanging catkins, female flowers short, inconspicuous, at tips of 
branches; flowers occur in carly spring as leaves unfold. Frasts in clusters of 3— 
6, cach large, uniformly wide, 3.5-5 cm (14-2 in) long, bask spliteing fata 4 
thin sections ta expose wad. Nuts cylinder-shaped to broadest near base, pointed 
atap, light brown to reddish-brown, shell thin, meat oily, sweer. EkLarvese: Gath- 
er nuts in autumn as leaves turn and begin to fall. Preparation: Excellent eaten 
alireetly from shell, or use in any cectpes calling for nuts. For pecan pie filling, 
beat 3 eps, add lo cop sugar, | cup dark corn syrup or molasses, §, tsp salt, t tsp 
vanilly, 4 cup melted butter. Spread 1 cup pecans over bottom of 9-in pic shell. 
Poor above ingredients over pecans and bake 10 min in 230°C (450°F) oven, 
then reduce heat co 173°C (350°F) and bake 35 min fonger. Related edible 
SPecies: BIG SHELIBARK HICKORY, SHAGHARK HICKORY, afd MOCKERNUT HICKORY (fol- 
lowing). Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


American mountain ash: fruiting and flowering branches (Bhs). 


Pecan: summer branches and nuts with splicing husks (Elias Dykeman). 
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Big sheilbark hickory: immacure fruits (Clawson), 


Shagback hickory: flowering and fruming branch (Elias). Back (Dykeman). 
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Big shelibark hickory Carya lactniosa 


Hahitat: deep rich soils of floodplains and bottomlands, especially of Ohio and 
Mississippi River valleys. Identification: large tree with rounded crown anal 
light wray, somewhat shaggy bark. Leaves alternate, deciduous, featherlike 
(pinnate) compound, 25-60 cm (10-24 in} long, with 5-9 leaflets, asnally 7; 
leaflets 6-25 cm (2.4- 10 in) long, 3.7— 12.5 cm (1.5--5 in) wide, lance-shaped to 
broadest near base, sharp-pointed at tip, with numerous tiny tecth along margin. 
Male flowers in slender hanging catkins; female flowers shore, inconspicuous, at 
ends of branches; both produced in early spring as leaves unfold. Fruits solitary 
or in pairs, globe- ro egg-shaped, 3.5—7 em (1.4—2.8 in} long, thick husk splitting 
lengthwise into 4 parts to expose uuc. Nat ege-sbaped, usually ridged, self 
thick, bard, nutmeat sweet. Harvest: Gather nuts in autumn as leaves turn and 
fall: PECAN (preceding) and SHAGBARK (next) nuts are superior because they have 
thinner shelis. Preparation: Remove nutmeats from shells: see sHAGBARK HICKO- 
kv. Use in any nut recipes. For nut-corn pudding, combine thoroughly 143 cups 
cooked corn, 4% cup shelled, dried hickory nuts, 2 thsp out bucter or oil, 1 cup 
boiling water, 2 beaten eggs, 2 tbsp honey, 2 tbsp fine cornmeal, }4 cup seeds, 
raisins, or edible blossoms. Pour into well-greased casserole. Sprinkle top with 
more hickory nutmeats. Bake in preheated 175°C (350°F) oven for ! hr. Serve 
hor. See other hickory species for adklitional uses. Trees can be capped in late 
winter for sap. Prepare syrup as with suGar Marte. Related edible species: rican, 
SHAGBARK Hit KORY, MOCKIRNUT HICKORY. Poisonous look-alikes: nonce. 


Shagbark hickory Carya erata (synonym: C, cavolinae-teptenivionalts) 


Habicar: dry upland slopes, well-drained soils of towlands and valleys. Identifi- 
cation: medium-size co tall wee with epen rounded crown and fight to dark 
gray, shugey bark, Leaves alternate, deciduous, feacherlike (pinnate) compound, 
30-36 cm (8-142 ind long, wseadly with 5, somctimes 7, leaflets: leaflets 
broadese near middie or tip, 8- 18 em (3—7 in} long, 1.3-6 cm (0.6—2.4 tn} wide, 
with fine, sharp-pointed teeth along margin. Male flowers in slender, hairy 
catkins 10—13 em (4—5.! in} long; female flowers short, inconspicuous, at tips of 
branches; flowers vccur in spring as leaves unfold. Fruits produced singly or in 
2s, egg- to globe-shaped, 3—5 cm (f.2—2 in) iong, husk chick, splitting lengthwise 
into 4 equal parrs to expose the ege-shaped, 4-sided aunts. Nuts with thin shell 
and sweet nutmeat. Harvest and preparation: Gather nuts in early autumn as 
they fall with leaves. Crack nuts with hammer and remove meats with nutpick. 
For efficient extraction, crack nuts enough co identify and climinate wormy ones. 
‘Then smash ennugh to loosen meats. Flace pounded nutmeacs in pot, cover with 
water, and bring to boil, Most of meats will rise and can be skimmed off if de- 
sired. Indians boiled mix slowly and skimmed oil from surface to use as burter; 
then meats were skimmed and mixed with potatoes or meal, or dried into cakes. 
Boiled mix separated from shells is nucritious soup Indians called pov cobreord. 
For hickory pie. use PFCAN pie recipe, bur increase amount of nuts to 1! cups. 
See other hickory recipes. Related edible species: PECAN, BIG SHELLBARK HICKORY 
(preceding), MOCKFRNUT HICKORY (Next). Poisonous look-altkes: none. 
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Mockernue hickory Caria tomentosa (synonym: C, afba) 


Habitat: ridges, hills, slopes, river valleys. Idencifieation: large tree with 
rounded crown and dark gray, shallowly furrowed bark. Leaves aleernare, decid- 
uous, featherlike (pinnate} compound, 14-32 cm (5.5- 12.6 in) long, with 3 ar 7 
feaflets; leaflets K-22 cm (3-9 in) long, G-12.5 cm (2.4—5 in) wide, narrow. 
broadest abore middle, pointed at tip, coothed along matgin. Male Bowers in 
slender, stalked, 3-clustered catkins; female flowers small, 2—5 ar tips of branch- 
es. Fruits solitary or few-clustered, globe- to egg-shaped, 4-8 cm (1.6—3.2 in} 
long, almost as wide, busk splitting lengthwise to expose nutmeat. Nut nearly 
rotnided, aften 4-sided, shell thick, bard, nutmcat seect. Harvese: Gather nuts 
in autumn as leaves turn; PECAN and SHAGHARK HICKORY (preceding) are superior 
because of thin shells. Preparation: Remove nucmeats from shell: see suAGARK 
HICKORY instructions. Use any nut recipe including those for other hickories. For 
salad dressing, combine 4 cup ground hickory nurs, t14 cups vegetable oil, 
3 tbsp lemon juice or sTAGHORN SUMAC extract, 2 tbsp vinegar, 14 tsp pepper, ! 
chopped clove garlic. Shake well and use on salads. Tap trees in lare winter for 
sap and prepare syrup as with suGaR Mari. Related edible species: PECAN, SHAG- 
BARK HICKORY, BIG SHIIEBARK Hi KORY. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Black walknuc fuglans Riec 


Habitac: bottomlands, floodplains, rich low mixed deciduous forest, especially 
in well-drained soils. Identification: large tree with open rounded crown and 
thick, deeply furrowed, light ro grayish-brown tv almost black bark. Leaves alter- 
nate, deciduous, featherlike (pinnate) conrpound, 20-60 cr (8-24 ind lon, 
with 15-23 leaflets: leaflets 4-9 cm (1.6~3.5 in) long, 2—3.5 cm (0.7—1.4 in) 
wide, broadest near base co broadly lance-shaped, with numerous fine, sharp- 
pointed teeth along margin. Male and female flowers separate, appearing in 
spring. Prufts large, raunded, 4-6 om (1.6—2.4 in) in diameter. with thick 
husk enclasing glole-shaped nut, wat 3-4 cm (1.2-1.6 in) in diameter, shell 
irregularly and deeply furrowed, thick, nucmeat 4-lobed at base, swect. Har- 
vest: Gather nuts in autumn as rhey fall from trees. Remove thick brown-staining 
husks immediately by partially crushing, then rubbing with gloved hands or 
scrubbing wich stiff brush co remove all remaining husk marerial. (Indians first 
suspended nuts in mesh bag in running water for several days.} Allow hulled nuts 
toalry thoroughly before using. Preparation: Crack shell with hammer, rock, of 
vise, applying blow or pressure at right angles w seam. Use nutpick. Indians 
crushed shells well to obtain oi] and meats. Sec sifAGBARK HICKORY. After boiling 
crushed nuts for 30 min or more, allow shells and nutmeats to serde: chen skim 
olf off. Boil again and use sieve co skim nutmeats as they rise above shells. Re- 
move coarse shell pieces, dry and grind nutmeats. Use oil tike that of hickories. 
Use nutmears in haking or grind with honey or herbs to make nut butter. Use sap 
under sUGAB Maru. For other uses, see BUTTERNUT, hickory species, and book's 
lntreduction. Related edible species: purtERNUT, C AMTORNIA WALNUT (next), Tex- 
as black walnut (f. aferocarpa), Arizona walnut (jf. major), Hinds walnut { Uf. binid- 
wt. Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Mockernut hickory: immature fruits, male flowers, bark (Eye). 


Black wainut: nearly mature fruits (Elias). 
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California walnut: male Mowers and immacrure fruits (Shevack)_ 


Butternut: nearly macure fruits (Elias). 
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California walnut fuglans californica 


Habitat: stream and river banks, bottamlands, often in pravelly soils ac lower 
elevation, usually below 1.000 m (3,200 ft). Identification: small co medium- 
size tree with open rounded <rown and thick deeply furrowed dark brown to 
almost black bark. Leaves alternate, deciduous, featherlike (pinnately) com- 
pound, 15-25 cm (G— 10 in} dang, normally with 9-15 leaflets; leaflets 2.5-7.5 
cm (1-3 im) jong, 1-2 an (0.4—0.8 in) broad, lance-shaped to uniformly wide, 
with fine sharp-puinted tecth along margin. Male flowers in slender, hanging 
catkins; female flowers small, 1-1 at tips of new branches, both produced in 
early spring as leaves unfokl. Prasts small, globe-shaped, {-2 om (0.4—-0.8 #1) 
in diameter, with thin busk surrounding aut; nuts rounded, with few shallow 
grooves, shell chin, nucmeat large, sweet. Harvest: Gather ripe nuts in autumn as L4 
they fall from tree. Remove brown-staining hulls immediately as described for 
BLACK WALNUL (preceding). Air dry before using. Preparation, Crack shells of 
dried nuts and remove meats with nucpick; easier to extract than some other ‘Od 
wainurs. For Indian method, sce BLACK WALNUT instructions. For usys, sc€ other 
walnuts, hickories, and the book's introductory section. Related edible spectes: FI 
BLACK WAENUT, Poisonous look-alikes: none. 


Butternut (Also edthie sawetcr) Jagians cinerea 


Habitat: bortomlands, floodplains, mixed deciduous forests. Edencification: 
medium-size tree with open, broadly rounded crown and thick, decply furrowed, 
light gray co light brown bark. Leaves alternate, deciduous, feathertike (pinnate} 
compunnd, 30-60 em (12-24 in) long, with 11-17 leaflers; leaflets 3-1 Eom 
(2-4.3 in) tong, 2-6 cm (0.82.4 in) wide, lance-shaped to widest above middle, 
finely toothed along margin. Male and female flowers separate, both appearing in 
early spring. Frasts large, ege-sbaped, 3-8 om (2-3.2 in) fe diameter, often 4- 
sided, husk not splitting open at maturity. Nut egg-shaped, 3—6 cm (f.2-2.4 int 
in diameter, 4-ribbed, shell deeply furrowed, chick, nucmeat sweet. Harvest: 
Pick partly grown outs in summer for pickling when needle will pencerate husk, 
Gather ripe outs in autumn as they fall from trees. Remove hrown-sraining hulls 
immediately as described for BLack waLNuTs. Dry thoroughly hefore using. Prep- 
aration: Crack like stack WALNUTS or hold nuc in vertical position and hammer on ¥ 
end until well cracked. Remove nutmeacs with nutpick ar use Indian method 
described under BLACK WAINUT to prepare oi] and nut butter. For pickling, scald 
immature nut and remove ali outer fuzz. Place nuts in kettle: cover with water ‘Qy 
and boil untit waver discolors. Change water and conunue boiling. Repeat water 
changing and boiling unril water remains clear. Pack nuts in canning jats with | el 
dit] Hower, 3 walnut leaflets, | heaping tsp pickling spices, | tsp salt, 14 tsp alum. 
Fill jar with boiling cider vinegar and seal. Age at least ! monch, For other uses 
set BLACK WALNUT, hickories, and book's introductary section. Related edibic | 
SPECIES: BLACK WALNUT, CALIFORNIA WALNUT (preceding), Arizona walnut (J. majer}, 
Hinds walnut (J. bindsit), and Texas black walnut (J. mcrorarpe). Poisonous 
look-alikes: none. 


Winter 


Winter is hardly the season for wild plane foraging—especially in colder climates. 
Aboveground, edibles are basically limited co berries chat persist into winter, 
twig bark for tea, and the inner bark of some crees. The most nutritious plant 
parts are underground, these are the starch-rich roots and tubers of perennials 
and biennials. Burt, in winter, roots and tubers are difficult to focate and identify, 
even if there's no snow cover. Besides, digging them in frozen ground would cost 
you more calories chan rhe plants would rerurn. 

What about survival foods? You can survive many days without food, provided 
you stay warm and reasonably dry, and drink sufficient water to prevent dehydra- 
tion. If you decide to stay put until help arrives, choose or fashion a shelter you 
can heat with a reflected campfire. In selecting a site, consider access to firewood, 
water, and an open area for distress signalling. Expend as little energy as possible. 
ff you expect a long wait, consiter passive means of obtaining mee: fishing wath 
set lines or setting snares on smali-game trails. If you have a firearm, you could 
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watch game trails from your shelter or attempt to call predators to you by imitat- 
ing the squeal of an injured rabbit. 

In winter, Indians sometimes raided the nut caches of squirrels and arrowhead 
tubers cached by muskrats. But such raids are strenuous. Besides, getting into a 
muskrat’s house can be a wet, cold ordeal. 

Some northern Indians made the inner bark of trees their major winter food 
staple. Since bark stripping kills trees, today it should be done only for survival. 

You can also partake of wild edibles in winter by manipulating the seasons. 
That is, you can feast on wild preserves you harvested earlier. Or, if you are 
highly dedicated, you can in autumn dig up the whole roots of dandelion, chico- 
ry, dock, and pokeweed. Then plant the roots in a deep, soil-filled container until 
after a hard freeze. Bring the container into a dark cellar. Watered and kept at 
13°C (55°F), the roots will produce several crops of blanched, tender, and mild 
leaves for salads or cooking. 

The plant species shown in upcoming pages provide berries you can eat raw, 
berries and twigs for beverage flavoring, inner bark for gruel and flour, and sap 
for pure water or boiling down to syrup and sugar. These plants are shown as 
they look in winter, though most of them are also shown elsewhere in this book. 
Many other winter-edible plants are difficult to locate and identify in winter and 
so are not described in this winter section. In some regions, edible plants normal- 
ly harvested in autumn may also be gathered in early winter. 


(Dykeman) 
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Staghorn sumac Rhas typbra 


Aba edible srmimer, antnmnu 


Habitat: common; woodland margins, tencerows, roadsides, and along streams. 
Identification: shrub or sniall tree co PG m (33 fe) with chick, dessely Adiry 
branches and twigs with large orange ta alive pith. Leat scars C-shaped, nearly 
surrounding biwatiy contcal, basry bards. No end bud. Fravts persist fate win 
ter fa deuse, cone-shaped clusters 10-20 cnr (4-8 1) long: each fruit berry- 
like, rasuded, 3-3 nim (O4-U.2 tat ra drameter. densely covered with dark 
red bairs. See also p. 186. HRarvest: Fruits ripen in late summer te autumn and 
have strong lemony taste. Dense hairs on fruits prevent cain from penetrating 
cluster and washing out all flavor, so fruius are edible although less portent in 
winter. Preparation: For beverage, steep berries, with all owigs removed, in near 
boiling water for at least $5 min (at least 1 cup fruit te | qt water). Surain through 
clorch, dilure and sweeten to caste. Drink hor or cold buc in moderation: some 
people show allergic reactions such as hives and cramps. To make jeHy prepare 
extract as for beverage. Bring to boil 4 cups extract with | pkg powdered pectin. 
Add 5 cups sugar, boil hand f min, remove from heat, skim, pour into seerilized 
jars and seal with paraffin. Related edible species: saoorH sumac and sQuaw- 
best, and lemonade berry (R. fvtegrifolra). Poisonous look-alikes: Poison sumac 
(R. vernix) has white fruits aml grows in swampy areas. 


Highbush cranberry Viburnua trilobam 


Alta edrble asntsuty 


Habitat: along streams, wer thickers, moist woodlands. Identificacion: shrab, 
upright, co 5m (16.5 ft) high: branches upright to spreading. Twigs light reddish- 
brown turning ash-gray with age. Buds opposite; av end bud. Fraests berrviske, 
fn clusters of 10 or mere, romnded to egg-shaped, 8—1-4 nim (0.3-0.5 fn) long, 
bright red. transtacent when cipe, jicy, sour, containing a single flattened 
stone. See also HIGHRUSH CRANBERRY on page 224. Llarvest: Fruits ripen in hate 
summer but persist on shrub and become less sour in winter. Make sure your 
shrub ts highbush cranberry and noc its bitter look-alike, the introduced guelder 
rose, V. opadat. Tasting will tefl you. Best to pick in fall and winter. Preparation: 
much the same aS CRANBERRY (Vatciatan macrocarpon), except large seeds must be 
removed. While cooking add Iemon or orange pee! shavings co clminate bad 
ador of berries. For sauce cover several quarts of berries with water in a kettle. 
Add outer peels of 7 lemons or oranges. Bring w boil and simmer 5 min. Mash 
thoroughly and simmer another minute or two. Force juice and pulp through 
coarse strainer to remove seeds. Adil | pkg pecrin co 4 cups strained fruit, bring 
ta boil, and add 5 cups sugar. Bail again for L min and seal in sterile jars or 
refrigerate. Before first frost, peccin may not be needed. For juice and jelly, cook 
as for sauce above bur strain chrough jelly hag. For juice, dilute and sweeten to 
taste. For jelly, proceed with 4 cups juice as for sauce. Related edible species: 
SQUASHBERRY (NEXO), HOKBIFBUSH, NANNYBERRY, and the cranberry tree (V. 
pauciflorwa:t, ot Pacific Northwest. Poisonous look-alikes: none, but the 
guclder rose (V. opéedws) vas bitter fruits. 


Staghorn sumac: winter fruit cluster and fruiting branches (Dykeman). 


Highbush cranberry: early autumn branches (Elias). §n winter berries look like 
this and are sweeter, though leaves will have fallen. 


Ata 


Squashberry: carly aurumn branch (Clawson). In winter, berries look like this 
and are sweeter, though leaves will have fallen. 


Sweet birch: winter treecop, trunk bark, and immature male catkins (Dykeman)}. 
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Squashberry Viburnum elute 
Alte edible somemer, atremin 

Habitat: along streams, wet thickets, margin of woodlands, moist low wood- 
lands. Identificacion: shraé, often sprawling, to 2.5 m (8.1 fr) high; stems usu- 
ally spreading, smooth. New branches reddish brown, older ones gray. Buds 
opposite, dark red. shiny, 2-scaled; both side cad end buds present. Priests 1 
smail clasters, berrylike, rounded, G—10 mm (0.2—0.4 in) in diameter, reed. 
containing a single flattened seed. See also sQuUASHBERRY On page 226. Harvest: 
Fruits are similar to HIGHBUSH CRANBERAY but smailer and less sour. They ripen im 
August bur persist through winter so are listed here. Preparation: Sce HiGHBUsH 
CRANBIRRY (preceding), except juice does nor require dilution for use as bever- 
age. Makes excellent jelly. Relared edible species: HicHpist CRANTERRY. Poi- 
sonous look-alikes: none: the introduced gueller rose (V. epedvs) is biccer bur 
NOL LOxic. 


Sweet birch, Black birch Berata flenta 
Absa edthle spring, summer, autumn 


Habitat: forest or open woods, especially moist, north facing, procected slopes; 
in deep, cich, well-drained soils. Identification: medium-size tree with rounded 
crown and smooth, dark red to almost black bark. Brekew tangs bare winter- 
green fragrance. Buds alternate, both side and end buds present, 5-7 mm (0.2— 
0.3 in) long, light brown, broadest near base and tapering to a point. Fruits in 
erect, brows cones, 2.3—3 om (1-12 in) long. containing many tiny, winged 
seeds. Fruics macure in lace summer and early fall. Cones persist into winter, New 
mate flower catkins 2-3 cm (O.8-1.2 fa) louy at tips of heigs ma winter. Sce 
also p. 122. Harvest: rwigs, red inner bark, and bark of larger roots year round 
but best in late winter and spring. Sap in early spring, 3-4 weeks later chan sucar 
MAPLE. Preparation: Fat inner bark fresh as emergency food, boiled like noodles, 
or dried and ground into flour, Dry inner bark at room temperature; store in 
scaled jars for larer use. For tea, steep (do noc boil) rwigs or fresh or dried inner 
bark in water or, preferably, birch sap. Boiling removes volatile wintergreen oil. 
Sweeten co taste. For birch beer pour solution of 4 gal birch sap and ! gal honey 
tor 3 gai sap and 3 Ib sugar), which has heen boiled 10 min, over 4 qe fine ewigs in 
a crock. Cool, strain co remove twigs, add 1 cake yeast. Cover, ferment about | 
week, until cloudiness starts to settle. Bottle and cap ughely. For birch syrup, see 
instructions under YLELoW BIRCH (next). Related edible spectes: vkitow BIRCH. 
Poisonous look-alikes: none. 
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Yellow birch Betula allegbanieusis 
Abie edible pring, cataiternis (synonym: 8, fated} 


FRabttae: cich woollands, lower slopes and occasionally cool marshlands, usually 
below 1.000 m (3,300 tty elevation. Ideatificarion: medium-size tree with 
rounded crown and peeling, ragged-cdged, reddish-brown bark curning grayish 
dull yellow or yellowisb-brown. Buds alecrnate, end bud absent, side buds 5-7 
mim (0.2—0.3 in) long, brown, broadest near base and tapering to sharp point, 
somewhat srmky, with several scales. New mate flower cathins 2-3 cas (0.8-1.2 
fa) tong at tips of twigs. See also ¥H1ow BIRCH On page 122. HEarvest: For syrup, 
tap as with sucar MAPLE beginning 3-4 weeks after maple sap Mow begins. Drill 
74f416-in hole (just over 1£ mm) slightly upward about 7 cm (3 in} into a mature 
tree. Efammer in metal or wood spile only until firmly anchored; driving spile too 
far may split wood. flange bucket and wait. Flow of sap copious but sugar concent 
lower chan from mapic. For use of twigs and inner bark. see sweet nincH (preced- 
ing, wintergreen flavor is milder in yellow birch. Preparation: Boil sap in open 
container, ouidoors, adding more as volume deercases, until evaporation leaves 4 
viscous, molasses flavored syrup with boiling temperature of about 1D4°C 
(220°P). Store in sterilized, completely filled, sealed jars. Related edible spe- 
cies: swrrr BIRCH. Poisonuus look-alikes: none. 


American mountain ash Sorbat americana 
Alto edthle autumn 


Habreat: rocky slopes, seepage areas along ridges ar higher elevations. Identifi- 
ealion: shrub or small tree to 9m (30 fO wich open, rounded crown and thin, 
lizht-pray smooth bark. Leaf sears alternate, slightly veaised on fiwig surface. 
Buds rather conical, esd bid 6-12 mar (0.2-0.5 tn) long, crrved and envinry; 
side buds smaller, flattened and pressed against twig. Fruits in large, dense 
chesters. persisting inte winter, each fruit 4-8 mm (0.2-0.3 in) in diameter, 
bright orange-red, shiny, slightly fleshy, containing tor 2 seeds, See also AMER. 
ICAN MOUNTAIN ASH On page 240, Harvest and preparation: Fruits become palar- 
able in winter after one or mare freezings and become easy to serip from twigs. 
Eulible raw bue better cowked. For sauce, stew likc craANprReies; bring to boil 4 
cups berries and 2 cups sugar in 1 cup water (or berries plus } cup maple sugar 
and | cup cider). Reduce heat and simmer until berrics mash casily and a drop of 
sauce gels on a cold place. Pour into mold or storage jars. For pie, add ca sauce 
(above) a rind of 44 lemon and | tsp cinnamon. Line pie place with crust, put in 
sauce, cover with crisscross strips of crust leaving spaces between them. Bake at 
230°C) (450°F) for 20 min. For jelly, see the book's intraductory section. For 
mivat sauce substitute Ll cup vinegar for | cup water in jelly recipe. Berries keep 
well: but for prolonged storage, dry them to prevent mold. Related edible spe- 
cies: European muuntain ash (§. eacepartal, Greene mountain ash (8. seopadfeds, 
and Sitka mountain ash (8. srtebeasts}. Poisonous Look-alikes: none. 


Yellow birch: winter immature male catkins, crunk bark, and tree (Dykeman). 


American mountain ash: ripening aurumn fruits (Elias). In winter, berries arc 
brighter orange-red, and leaves will have fallen. 


Sugar maple: trunk bark, winter ewigs and tree. Metal spile with sap dripping 
into bucket. (Dykeman photos) 
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Sugar maple Acer saccharum 


Also edible spring, summer 


Habitat: eastern deciduous forest, common and widespread, especially at lower 
elevations. Identification: medium-size to tall trees to 30 m (98 ft) with a 
rounded crown, slightly fissured to furrowed dark-gray bark. Buds opposite, 
end and side buds present, light brown, scaly; end bud 6-12 mm (0.2-0.5 in) 
long, cone shaped; side buds smaller. See also suGAR MAPLE on page 256. Harvest: 
Obtain sap from first spring flow until buds swell. Good sap flow requires freez- 
ing nights and warm days. Drill 7/4 6-in hole (just over 11 mm) for commercial 
spile, slightly upward and 5—8 cm (2—3 in) into trunk. Drive spile just far enough 
to hold bucket, not so hard that you split wood. Collect sap and store cold until 
you have 25-30 gal. Collect winged seeds before fully ripe, usually from June to 
September. Preparation: Boil sap outdoors, indoors only if you like sticky walls. 
Use large surfaced, open pan, adding sap as water boils away. When 25 gal or so 
of sap has been added, continue to boil liquid until temperature is 4°C (7°F) 
above that of boiling water on that particular day. You may wish to boil for the 
last two degrees on a regulated stove. Filter syrup through milk filter into steril- 
ized canning jars. Fill jars completely and seal. Yields about 3 qt. For maple 
sugar, boil 1 pt of syrup in saucepan with frequent stirring until temperature is at 
least 110°C (230°F). Remove from hear, cool, and stir until surface loses sheen. 
Pour quickly onto foil or waxed paper. When partially hardened, score into piec- 
es with knife. Use sap fresh as a beverage, fermented to form a mild vinegar, or 
reduced by boiling to 25% its original volume as a base for teas. Soak seeds and 
remove wings. Boil until tender, drain, season, and roast for 10-15 min. Re- 
lated edible species: Red maple (A. rubrum); sap of all native maples may be 
used for syrup but sugar maple is best. Poisonous look-alikes: none; but avoid 
Norway maple (A. platanoides), which has milky sap. 
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Poisonous plants 


Plants that are inedible and even poisonous to varying degrces grow among the 
edible ones, Sv it’s wise co learn to recognize poisonous plants, especially those 
that may resemble the edibles. in chis section, you'll find full coverage of 20 
plants chat are particularly coxic, and you'll also find mention of many more re- 
latesl toxic species. To learn more abour poisonous planes nat fully covered here, 
consult 2 puidebook fer your region. 

Unfortunately, there are no general rules for recagnition of poisonous plants. 
Even though birds or mammals eat a particular plant, that plant may still be 
poisonous to humans. For example, birds readily consume the fruits of poison ivy 
with no ill effeees. Bot if you tried this, you'd be in serious trouble. [ronically, 
sometimes the most taxic plants are among the most beautiful. Some toxic beau- 
ties include biue flag, yellow Hag, star of Bethlebem, and butterfly weed. 

The more field experience you pain identifying plants, the easier you'll sort the 
edibles from the inediblys. Try to identify at least a few new poisonous planes 
each season. 


Star of Bethlehem Oruithagalsn: smbelfatsant 


Habitat: fielts, grassy areas, coadsides, and open woodlands. Idencification: 
smell perennial berb to 35 cm (14.8 in) high, from an egg-shaped bulb 3-4 cm 
(1.2-1.6 in) long. Leaves muartuly basal, fang, narra, E3—40 en (39.9-15.7 i) 
long, 3-6 wan (0.1 -0.2 fn) wide, channeled, main vein almost white. Plawer- 
ing stem erect, bearing several, short to long-stalked flowers at the tip; each 
flower showy, bisexual, with 6 spreading petallike segments, white with a 
green stripe on lower side, each segnrent 1.5— 2.5 cn (0.6—-1 i) long, Fruits are 
a 3-lobed, egg-shaped capsule 5-£0 mm (0.2—0.4 ind long containing a few, 
nearly vlobe-shaped, black seeds. Poisonous constituents: Bulbs contain one or 
more alkaloids chat have killed grazing animals. Related poisonous species: An 
introduced species, O. stafans, also bas poisonous bulbs 


Death camass Ligadena, renenosss 


Habitat: meadows, fields, scrubby woodlands along coast, in foothills. and conif- 
erous forests. identification: perenaial ber from an ege-ba ped bulb 1.2-2.5 
cm (0.3 -1 in) long, with dark auter scales; stems upright, 24-60 cm (94-24 
in} high, slender, smooth. Leaves around base and on lower stem: basal leaves 
very narrow Cinear}, 13-30 cm (6-12 fn) fong, 5-100 mm (0.2-0.4 tn) wide: 
stem feaves usually shorter and sheathing the stem. Stalked flawers numerons 


Se wlong an upright, unbranched, elongate cluster {lower-most flowers opening 
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Jivst), each flower with G petals or petallike structures, whitish, broadest near 
base, pointed ar tip, bisexual. Fruit a small, egg-shaped capsule 1—1.5 cm (U.4— 
0.6 ind long, splitting open at maturity to relcasc tiny, brown seeds. Pofsonous 
constituents: All plant parts, especially the bulbs, contain alkaloids char can 
Cause gastrointestinal distress, weakness, loss of motor funcoon, and death. This 
plant and its relatives have killed many borses and cattle. Related poisonous 
species: All 12 native Zigedenas species should be considered extreme’) poison- 
ous. 


Stac of Bethlehem: flowering 
plants {NYBG). 


widespread , 
in East and 


& ae 


Atamasco lily: flowering plants (Speas). 


Btue flay: flower (Elias). 


Invoduced and 
oC wal” 


Yellow flag: flowers (Elias). 
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Atramasco lily Zepbhyranthe, atanzasco 


Habitae: floodplain and low wet woodlands, wet felds and meadows, coastal 
plain and lower piedmont. !dentification: perennial herb to 30 cm (22 ind high, 
from a small onionlike bulb 2-3 cm (0.8—-1.2 in) in diameter. Leaves all basal. 
long, narrow (frnear), 20-40 cnt (8-16 fn} fong, 4-8 nim (015-03 ta) wide, 
channeled, bright-green to bluish-green, shiny. Flowering stalk upright. toa VW 
oni (12 fa} bigh, bearing a single flower at the tip; flowers white, rarely pink, 
showy. 6—10 cn (2.43.9 fa} long, funnel-shaped with the 6 lobes spread ing. 
Fruits are papery to leathery, nearly plobe-shaped capsules, cach 3-lobed and 
splitting open at maturity to release the shiny, black seeds. Poisonous constitu- 
ents: Toxie compounds in the bulbs have produced staggering, collapse, and 
deach in grazing animals. Thus, they should be regarded as extremely poisonous. 
Related poisonous species: Ali 12 native species of Zephyranthes should be 
considered extremely poisonous. 


Yetiow flag fats Paendnararas 


Habitat: swamps, ditches, borders of ponds, lakes, and streams: common, intro- 
duced from Europe. Identification: large perennial herb 0.6- 1.2 m (2—3.9 ft} 
high, from spreading, underground stems (rhizomes). Leares long, narrow, 
swont-shaped, 0.4—~-0.8 m (1.3—2.7 f) long, 2-4 cm (0.8—1.6 in) wide, flattened, 
erect, pale green, sheathing the flowering stalks. Flowering stalks usually shorter 
than the leaves, bearing a farge, showy flower; flowers usually bright yelfar:, 
with 3 spreading, petallike sepals each crested with brownish, irregular spots and 
3 narrower, uprighe petals. Fruits are elongare, slightly angled capsules 3-10 cm 
i2—4 in} long, splitting open lengthwise to release the seeds. Poisonous constit- 
vents: leaves and roots; see BLUE FLAG (next). Related poisonous species: All 
native and introduced species of irises should be considered poisonous. 


Blue flag Iris versicolor 


Habirat: wet meadows, ditches, swamps, marshes, along ponds and streams, na- 
tive. Identification: farge perenvial berb wo bm (3.3 fo) high, fron thick, 
spreading, underground stems (rhizomes). Leaves fong, narrow, suard- 
shaped, 0.4-1' m (1.4—3.3 ft) long, !-3 cm (0.4— 1.2 in) wide, flacened, erect, 
pale green to grayish-green, sheathing the stalks. Flowering stalks with { co 3 
large, showy Mowers; flowers blaish-purple to violet, with 3 broadly spreading, 
petallike sepals with conspicuous white veins and yellowish near base, petals 3, 
erect, narrow, 14 to 4 as long as sepals. Fraéts are elongate, 3-augled capsitles 
3.4-5.6 cm (1.4—2.2 in) fong. Poisonous constituents: Leaves am! roots are 
toxic and can cause an inflammation of the mucous membrane of the stomach and 
intestine. Must grazing animals avon wild irises, but calves have been fatally 
poisoned by them, Relaced poisonous species: All native and introduced spe- 
cies of irises should be considered poisonous. 
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Common buttercup Ranwswucutus gers 


Habitat: yards, fields, clearings, and ocher disturbed sires. ldentification: sdes- 
der perennial herb to | m (3.3 0 high, from a short, chick underground stem 
(rhizome): stem upright, branched, usually with spreading hairs. Basal leaves 
roduded fu outline. 4-10 cnt (16-3.9 fn) acrass, deeply 3-7 lobed, each lobe 
coarsely toothed or with narrew lobes, softly hairy. wich long feafscalks; stem 
leaves similar ta other leaves exeepe smaller and gradually becoming stalkless. 
Flowers several in a beanched, open, spreading cluster; each flower with 5 
bright glossy, yellow to whitish petals 7-14 rom (0.25—0.5 in) Ionp, broadest 
near the tip. Fruits are clusters of Hlarcened, broad, beaked, thin-walled nuts 
about 2-4 mm (abour 0.) in) lang. Poisonous constituents: Leaves and stems 
arc bitter tasting, possibly duc co oils. These oils can cause abdominal pains from 
an irritated stomach and intestines. Fresh buttercups have caused! diarrhea and 
blindness in grazing animals. Related poisonous species: All native species of 
buttercups contain toxic or otherwise irritating oils and should nor be eaten. 


Jimson weed Daterd ranoninm 


Habicat: disturbed sites and waste grounds, ok! fields, roadsides, barnyards. 
Identification: coarse anna! ber vo 1.5 m (5 ft) high, from a shore taproot: 
stems uprizht, branched, usually smooth. Leaves broadest near the base, 8-16 
out (3.2-6.4 in) long. 4-12 co: (1.6-4.7 ta) wide. coarsely and irregitarty 
farge-tonthed alang the margin. Flawers large, 3-8 on (2—3.1 in) long, sboiwy, 
white to Lehi purple, spright, produced singly on upper stem, petals fused and 
narrowly funnel-shaped, the lobes spreading, with a heavy fragrance. Frets #p- 
right, cge-sbaped capsules 3-5 em (1.2~2 in) long, usually with short spines, 
splitting open along 4 valves to release dark pitted seeds. Poisonous constitu- 
ents: All plane parts. including seeds, are poisonous. Alkaloids will cause im- 
paired vision, thirst, delirium, unpredictable movements, possibly coma and 
death. Related poisonous species: All Datura specics. 


May apple Padophylinm peltatum 


Habitat: rich and open woodlands, wet fields and meadows, pastures, occasion- 
ally roalsides. Edencification: artractive perennial herb to 50 cm (20 in) tall, 
from a flesby, spreading, underground stem (rhizome); stem single, short, pro- 
ducing single or paired leaves and single blossom between. Leares large, nearly 
circular in outline, 13-40 om (9.9-15.7 in) in diameter, deeply 5-9 parted, 
nnengens with a few coarse teeth or lobes; leafstalk attached to center of blade. 
Flower somewhat showy, cup-shaped, with 6-9 white perals, each 3—5 em (1.2— 
2 in) wide, produced on a nodding stalk. Frait an ege-shaped, fleshy. yellow 
(rarely red} berry 2.5-5 om (1-2 in} fone, containing several sceds. Poisonous 
consticuencts: Leaves and particularly the roors contain a resinous compound 
known as podophyllin that can cause violent cathartic reactions. Consumption of 
small quantities will produce severe gastric upset and vomiring. Death may occur 
from larger quantities. The fleshy pulp of che fruit is edible, alchough che seeds 
should nor be eaten. See May apptr on page t40. Related poisonous species: 
none in North America. 


introduced and 4 
geowms wild. - 
Widespread, 


Common burtercup: flowering plants Jimson weed: fruiting branch after 
iNYBG}. frost (Dykeman). 


May apple: plancs in early spring and flowering plant in May (NYBG). 


» 


oa 


Horse nettle: flower and immature 
fruits, above (NYBG). 


Whire heHebore: young plane, upper lett 
(Elias). Top half of flowering planc, lefr 
NYG) 


Yellow sweetclover: flower clusters, bottom 
left. Flower stalk, below. (NYBG photos} 


Introduced and 4 
grows wild. 
4 idespreat 
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Horse nettle Solanum carotinense 


Habitat: disturbed sites, fields, vacant lots, roadsides, and sandy waste areas. 
Identification: coarse perennial herb to | m (3.3 fh) high, from spreading under- 
ground stems (rhizomes); stew? asd leaves with branched bairs and slender 
spines. Leaves alternate, simple, broadest near base, 6— 12 cm (2.4—4.7 in) long, 
3-6 cm (1.2—2.4 in) wide, coarsely and frregularty lurge-toothed along mur- 
gin, rough to touch. Flowers few on clongated terminal cluster: each flawer 
white to light purple, 2~—3 om (U8—L2 in} across, five-parted petals spreading 
and even bending backward, broadese near base. Fraét a yellow fleshy berry | — 
LG cm (0.4—0.6 in) in diameter, smooth. Poisonous constituents: Leaves and 
fruits contain the alkaloid solanine, which can cause vomiting, nausea, abdominal 
pains, and ocher gastrointestinal problems. Related poisonous species: Many 
species of the genus Sefueant contain the solanine alkaloid in varying amounts. 
Among species t© avoid are European nightshade (S. dafcamara}, black or deadly 
nightshade (S. wigrae), and silverleaf nightshade (8. elaeazatfolianty. 


White hellebore, False hellebore Veratran: viride 


Habitat: wetlands, swamps, floodplains, near streams and rivers, low wet sites in 
woodlands. Identification: farge perennial berb wo 2 m (6.6 ft) high, from 
thick, fibrous roors: stems upright, scout, unbranched. Leares numerous along 
stem, broadest near base or midedfe, 13—32 cm (5.9-12.6 fn) long, abort balf 
as wide, entire along margin and pointed at up, nearly stalkless and almost clasp- 
ing stem, with conspicuous, slightly sunken ribs. Flowers vamerous i large, 
erect. branched clusters 20—50 cm (7.8—19.7 in) high, hairy; each flower yellow- 
ish-green, with 6 spreading, petallike segments. Fruits are eze-shaped capsules 
1.8-—2.6 cm (0.7-1 in) long, containing numerous seeds. Poisonous constitu- 
ents: Several alkaloids from whice and other hellebores have been used in medi- 
cines and insecticides. While all plant pares concain alkaloids, the roots concen- 
trate them. Eating this plant can cause depressed heart activity, headaches, a 
burning sensation in che mouth and throat, and prostrarion. Relared poisonous 
species: AH] 12 native Veratrum species should be considered poisonous. 


Yellow sweetclover Meltlotus officrnalis 


Habitat: disturbed sites and waste areas, roadsides, tenceraws, old fields; intro- 
duced weed from Europe and Asia. dencification: biennial herb to 2 m (6.6 ft) 
high, stems sparingly; branched and weakly upright, usually smooth. Leaeres com- 
pound, camposed af three leaflets (trifetiolate); \eaflers broadest near or above 
middle, 1.2-2.5 em (6.5—1 in} tong, 53-15 mm (0.2-0.6 in} wide, finely coothed 
along margin, greenish-yellow, usually smooth; leafstalks with conspicuous leaf- 
like bract (stipute) at junction of stalk and stem. Flowers uameraus on slender, 
elougated clusters 4-12 oni (1.6—4.7 i) long, etch flawer yellow, resembling 
téay pea Glassen: Fruics are egg-shaped pods 2-4 mm (0.1-0.2 in) long, 
smooth, stalked. Poisonous constituents: improperly dried sweetclaver will 
easily mold and in the process produce coumarin, an anticoagulant that can cause 
severe internal bleeding and death. Mokly sweerclover mixed in bay bas killed 
many cattle. Thus, avoid this plant when gathering green feafy elibles. Related 
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Pokeweed: flower cluster (NYBG). Fruit cluster with immature fruits at tip, 
bottom third; ripe fruits, middle; and stalks after fruits have fallen, upper third 
(Crow). 


Dogbane: flowering branch (NY BG). 


Butterfly weed: flowering plant top amd fruit capsules (NY BG). 
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poisonous species: Also introduced from Europe, white sweecclover (M. tiba) is 
equally dangerous. 


Pokeweed Phy toksced anertiand 


Habitae: woodland margins, disturbed sites, waste ground, roadsides, fencerows. 
Klentification: farge, perenwial berb w 3m (9.8 it) call with thick, fleshy roots: 
stems branched, upright, smooch, wth disagreeable odor when broken, Leaves 
alternate, 9~ 30cm (3.5— 11.8 in) long, 3— §2 cm(!.2—4.7 in) wide, broadest near 
base, pointed at tip, entire along margin; leafstatks to 5 cm (2 in) Jong. Flawrers 
ereenish to white, produced in uarrow, elongate clusters (racemes), each 
flower 2-4 mm (0.5 ind long, petals absent. Fraits are 3-12-parted berries, 
wider then lang, 6-10 niu (0.2—G-4 in) ia diameter, green turning purplish- 
black ct maturéty. Poisonous constituents: Toxins are more prevalent in ma- 
ture leaves, stems, and particularly in roots than in young growth and berrics. 
Diarrhea, vomiting, cramps, sweating, reduced breaching capacity, or even death 
can occur from earing this plant. You can eat young cooked shoors if you discard 
the cooking water. See also poxrwerb on page 96. Related potsonous species: 9 
nane. There is only one species of pokeweed in North America. = 


Dogbane Apecjain andvosaemtifolium 


Habitar: open woodlands, margins of woodlands, fields, roadsides, usually driec 
sites. Identification: perennial berb wo 30 cm (19.7 in} high: stems upright. 
branching, sith milky juice in all parts. Leaves opposite, broadest near base 
ta almost uniformly wide, 4-8 cm (1.6—-3.2 in} long, 2-4.5 cm (08-18 mm) 
wide, entire along maryin, pointed at tip, dark green above. hairy beneath, some- 
times drooping, with slender leatstalk. Howers several in branched, round- 
topped clusters at top or upper part of stems, each flower bell-shaped, 5-10 mm 
(0.2-0.4 ind long, white ta pink, 5-parted, spreading to ilrooping. Prafts are 
narrow, cylindrical, capsulelike pods G—18 cnt (24-7 in) long, slender pofnt- 
ed at tip, containing numerous small seeds. each tipped with long silky bairs, 
Poisonous constituents: All plant parts contain resins and glycosides capable of 
affecting the cardiovascular system of mammals. Related poisonous species: All 
of che 6 or 7 native species of dogbane (Apocjz#m) contain milky sap and proba- 2] 
bly che glycosides. Thus, all should be considered poisonous. —) 


Butterfly weed Asclepias taberota 


Habitat: fields, meadnws, prairies, open woodlands, margins of woodlands. 
Identification: perennial herb, upright, 30-80 em th18-41.5 in) tall: stems 
single or branched, stout, hairy. Sap wet milky, leaves alternate on stems ane 
apposite an branches, vaciable in shape but often very narrow anil widest near 
base or tip. 3— 10 cm (2—4 in) long, 6.4—-2.5 cm (0.1—} in) wide, pointed at tip, 
usually without leafstaik, bairy, especially beneath. Flowers produced in 
showy, branched, flut-tapped tlasters: cach flower orange ta red or yellow, 5- 
parted, petals (corolla) deeply lobed. Fruita dry, narrowly egg-shaped capsule 8- 
I4cm (3.1-—9.5 in) long, splitting open only along | side to release tiny, flattened 
sceds tipped with numerous, long, silky hairs. Poisonous constituents: Plant § 
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parts contain some glycosides, alkaloids, and resinoids chat can cause weakness. 
stageering, and even scizures. The various species of Asclepras have killed sheep, 
cattle, horses, and goats. Related poisonous species: Aji 30 native species 
should be considered potentialiy poisonous. 


Poison hemlock Contnw macuiatiunt 


Hahitat: disturbed sites such as fencerows, roadsides, stream and river banks, 
old fields and vacant lands: introduced from Europe. identification: dare, b- 
ennial berb to 3 m (9.9 fo) bigh, from large, white, carrorlike taproor, srenzs 
upright, branching, purplie-spottedl, hollow, svreoeth. Leaves basal, repeatedly 
branched, irregularly divided and highly dissected, researbling parsfey leaves, 
broadly triangular in outline, smeoth, dark precn, aith odor af parsnips when 
crashed. Viny whrte flowers produced im compound, flat-toppedd clasters (2m- 
dels) 4—8 com (1.6—3.1 in) wide; flower cluster statks 4— 10 em (1.6- 4.9 in} long. 
Fruits dry, egg-shaped, 3-4 mm (0.1 in} fong, Mattened on inner surface, con- 
spicuously ribbed, grayish-green. Poisonous constituents: All plane parts, espe- 
cially the stem, leaves, fruits, and root are extremely poisonous. The roxic alka- 
loids cause nervousness, trembling, reduced heartbeat, coma, and even 
respiratory failure. Retated poisonous species: A celated genus, Create, con- 
tains suveral species, commonly called water niwock (next), which are also ex- 
tremely poisonous. 


Water hemlock Crate macutata 


Habitat: wet sites such as swamps, strcam and river banks, ditches and bottom- 
lands. Identification: large brenasal er perennial berly wo 2 m (6.6 ft) high, 
from one to a cluster of several, thick, fleshy, ruberlike roots; stems upright, 
brant hed, often purple spoteed, smooth, exuding yellow liquid when cut. Leares 
large, bi- or cripinnately compound on lower stem, upper stem leaves less dis- 
sected, leat segments usually 4—8 em (1.6-3.1 in) long, 0.5—3 cm (0.2—1.2 ind 
wide, toothed, smooth, with odor af raw parsnips when crushed. Small white 
flowers unmerous im large, compound, flat-topped clusters (umbels). Fruits 
brown, dry, egz-shaped, 3—4 mm (0.15 in) long, with conspicuous ribs. Poison- 
vus constituents: All parts of this plant are extremely poisonous. A resinlike 
citutexin causes scvere abdominal pains, excessive salivatinn, vomicing within 
minutes of consumption, and can cause death. One of the most deadly poisonous 
North American plants! Related poisonous species: All 10 native species of 
Cita are extremely poisonous. Also see porpon HrMLOck (preceding). 


Poison hemlock: flowering stalks (Speas). 


Water hemliock: flowering stalk (N'Y Bt). 


! = 
Introduced and ¢ 
' grows wikl. 
2 Widespread 
a 


Southwestern coral bean: seeds and dried pods, flower cluster, and fruiting 
plane (Bernard) 


American yew: mature fruits (Bogel). Fruiting branches (NY BG). 
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Southwestern core! bean Erythrinag Habelliformis 


Wabitat: canyons, washes, desert grasslands, open oak woodlands. Edentifica- 
tion: large spiny shrub or small tree to 5 m (16.4 ft); stems leafless except in 
summer, thick, brittle, armed with short spines. Leares alternate, featherlike 
(pinnately) compound with 3 leaflets, the leaflets broadly triangular and ta- 
pering fo a point, 2.5-7.5 em (1-3 in) long, 4—8.7 cm (1.5—3.5 in} wide, grayish 
Breen: main Jeafstalk long, acmed with several short, hooked spines. Flewers i 
large. showy clusters usually in spring, each natrow, elongated, pea-shaped. 
with 5 bright red to scarlet petals, Feuits are long, leathery pods 10~25 em (4— 
10 in) long, constricted between the seeds; seeds hard, bright red, 1-2 em (.4- 
0.8 in) long. Poisonous constituents: Seed wall contains highly poisonous alka- 
loids that can cause dearth, even when consumed in small amounts. The seeds are 
sometimes used to make necklaces, which some wearers unfortunately have 
played with berwcen their teeth. Related Poisonous Species: Al species of 
Enthyina are poisonous. Eastern coral bean (E. berbaced) is native to the Cousral 
Plain from North Carolina tw Texas. 


American yew Taxus canadensis 


Habitat: rich woodlands, pine forests, bogs, thickets. Identification: shrwb, 
usually law, spreading and stragely, occastonally upright, up to 2 m (6.6 ft) 
high, branches curning reddish-brown with age. Leaves spirally arranged and 
Spreading in 2 ranks along stems, narrow (linear), 1-2 cm (O.4-O.8 tn} long, 
about 2 aan (OT fr) aide, abruptly fine-pointed at tip, dark yellowisb-green 
ahove, with 2 pate-green bands beneath, leafstalk short. Flowers tiny cones, 
either male or female. Frefts consist of a bard, dark, ege-shaped seed about | 
cm (0.4 in) fone, enclosed iu bright red te reddish-orange, fleshy disc. Poison- 
ous constituents: Leaves and seeds contain one or more alkaloids called taxine. 
which can cause sudden death in people as well as horses and cate, The fleshy 
re disc around the sced is edible burt is better avoided because of the highly 
toxic Seeds. Related poisonous species: Leaves and seeds of all species of yew 
iTexas) are extremely poisonous. The introduced English yew (T. baccata) and 
the Japanese yew (T. cuipidata) are widely planted as ornamentals. 
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Poison ivy Toxtcadendron radicans 
(synonym: Rbws radicans} 


Habitat: woodland margins, pastures, streams and river banks, fencerows, and 
disturbed sites. Identification: low shrub or vine, often climbing, with hairy, 
light-brown rvigs. Leaves aleernate, deciduous, composnd of three feceflets (ti- 
foliolate), leaflers broadest near base, |}U-— 16cm (3.9-—6.3 in} long, 3— !Qem (2—- 
3.9 in) wide, pointed at up, entire or with a few coarse teeth along margin, 
yeHowish-green, dull, often smooth, leafstalés reddish near pasiction with 
blade. Plants either male or female. Tiny male flowers produced in elongated, 
branched clusters 5— 10 cm (2-3.9 in) long on new growth; small female flowers 
produced in smatler branched clusters 4-G cm (1.6—2.4 in) long. Frasts are 
rounded, 4-G mm (0.! in} in diameter, creamy white, smooth, prodaced in 
clusters like grapes. Poisonous constituents: All parts of the plant have an oily 
resin containing urushiol. Contact with urushiol can cause minor co severe der- 
matitis, consisting of a rash and blisters. This affliction can be serious and most 
uncomfortable in the mouth, throat, and nasal passages aS a result of eating ber- 
ries or breathing smoke produced from burning plants. Related potsonous spe- 
cies: Poison oak (Réas toxicodendren}, of sandy soils, pine forest, or barrens in the 
eastern U.S., and Rha: diverstieba, also called poison oak, of the Pacifie coastal 
states, both contain oily resin capable of producing dermatitis like chat caused by 
poison ivy. 


¥o@ 


Ohio buckeye, Horsechestout Aescutas glabra 


Habitae: woodlands, hillsides, especially riverbottoms and stream banks. Edenti- 
fication: broad spreading tree with open, rounded crown and dark-brown, 
deeply furrowed bark. Leares eppasite, deciduous, baned-shaped compannd 
tpalmate) até 5 or 7 leaflets, leaflets usually widest near middle, 10-15 cm (4— 
4 in) long, 3.5—6 em (1.4—-2.4 in) wide, pointed ar dp, finely toothed along mar- 
gin, ycHowish-green, leafstalks long. Flowers produced in large, erect clusters 
12.5-15 cm (5-6 in} jong, pale yveHowish green, with 5-lobeud calyx, 4 petals 
sometimes with ced stripes. Prafts a leathery, 3-parted capsule 2.5—3 cnt (-2 
in} deny. wrth short blaut spines on outer suvface of husk, comtaining 1 oar 2 
faree, shiny. dark reddish-brown seeds, Poisonous Constituents: All plant 
parts, especially the large seeds, contain aesculin, a glycoside. Hf ingested, this 
COxiN Can cause vomiting, stupor, twitching, paralysis, and possibly even death. 
Seeds of buckeyes or horsechestnurs resemble those of edible chestnuts. Re- 
lated poisonous species: All native species of the buckeye genus fAetcalas) 
should be considered poisonous. Compounds from some species have been used 
medicinally. A coumarin glycoside, esculoside, obtained from the European 
vw horse chestnut (A. dippeatiananr, has been used to creat hemorrhoids. 
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General Index 


Autumn, edibles characteristics of, 12, 208 

Baking soda (tenderizer), 13 

Beverages, 14-15 

Bitterness. See Toxicity 

Brambles, blackberries, raspberries, harvest and 
preparation of, 178-179 


Coffee substitutes, 15 
Currants and gooseberries, harvest and 
preparation of, 168-169 

Dicots. See Monocots and dicots 
Diet and wild edibles, 27 
Flour subscicutes, 14, 22 
Food value of wild edibles, 274-275 
Foraging for plants, 10-11 
Fruit 

drying, 15-16 

handpicking, 15 

solar drying, 16 


Gooseberries, See Currants 
Grains, nuts, and seeds 
as flour substitute, 22 
winnowing methods for, 22 
Grapes. See Wild grapes 


Harvest and preparation of plants, 12-22 
boiling, 12-13 
edibility through growing season, 12 
handpicking, 12, 15 
pit-roasting, 14 
roots and tubers, 13-14 
shoots and leaves, 12-13 
Harvest dates, regional calendar for, 12 
Hawthorns, harvest and preparation of, 237 


Indian: wild food harvesting, 22-24; 
food preparation, 23-24; survival 
techniques, 249 


Jams, 18-20 
without pectin, 20 
recipes (table), 18~19 
uncooked, 20 
Jellies, 16-18 
and pectin, 16 
recipes (table), 17 


Leaves. See Plant parts, aboveground 


Maple sugaring, 24 

Mapping populations of edible plants, 208 
Mast crop, 208 

Medicinal use of plants, 15 

Monocots and dicots, contrasting features of 


(table), 6 


Nutrition and wild edibles 
carbohydrates, 26 
fats, 26 
Nutritional Contents of Selected Foods (appendix), 
274-275 
vitamins and minerals (table), 26-27 
Nuts. See Grains, nuts, and seeds 


Overharvesting, 9, 208 


Pemmican (recipe), 169 

Pies, 20-22 
recipes (table), 20-21 

Plant guides, 28 

Plant habitats, 10-11 

Plant names, 6 

Plant parts, aboveground, 12 

Plant parts, underground, 13-14 
difficulty in harvesting, 13, 248 
as crail nibbles, 14 

Plant reproduction, 7-8 

Plants, defensive structures of, 8-9 

Plants, introduced, 9-10 
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Plant taste, factors influencing, 9 
Poisonous plants, recognition of, 258 
Porato substitutes, 13 

Powcobicora, 243 


Raspberries. See Brambles, blackberries, 
raspberries 

Rennet substitute, 79 

Roots. See Plant parts, underground 

Roses, harvest and preparation of, 220-221 

Sap, use of in beverages, 16, 249 

Seeds, dispersal of, 9. See a/so Grains, nuts, 
and seeds 

Shoots. See Plant parts, aboveground 

Spring, edibles characteristics of, 11, 56 

Stone grinding, 24 

Summer, edibles characteristics of, 11, 126 


Survival foods, 248-249 


Tea from wild edibles, 14-15 
Toxicity, removal of, 9 
by boiling, 12-13 
by drying, 14 
Vitamin C, 14 
Vitamins 
and baking soda, 13 
loss and retention of in cooking, 12, 14 
White Oak Group, harvest and preparation 
of, 228 
Wild grapes, harvest and preparation of, 
214-215 
Winnowing. See Grains, nuts, and seeds 
Winter, edibles characteristics of, 248 
Winter foraging, 12, 249 
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Index to plant names 


Bold face type is used for common names and pages where you'll find plants both described 
and illustrated. Bold face italic is used for scientific names of described and illustrated plants. 
The thinner typeface (normal and italic) is used for plants mentioned incidentally, for 
example, when they resemble a plant covered in full detail. 


Acer platanoides, 126, 257 
Acer rubrum, 257 

Acer saccharum, 125, 257 
Acorus calamus, 133 
Aesculus species, 234 
Aesculus glabra, 272 
Aesculus bippocastanum, 272 
Agave species, 134 

Alaskan knotweed, 99, 155 
alfilaria, 109 

Allegheny chinkapin, 234 
Alliaria officinalis, 85 
Allium canadense, 61 
Allium cernuum, 58 
Allium tricoccum, 61 
Allium vineale, 38 

alpine bearberry, 159 
alpine bistort, 155 

alpine smartweed, 155 
alpine spring beauty, 92 
Althaea officinalis, 146 
Amaranthus hybridus, 72 
Amaranthus retroflexus, 72 
Amelanchier, 207 
Amelanchier alnifolia, 207 
Amelanchier arborea, 207 
Amelanchier florida, 207 
Amelanchier laevis, 207 
American barberry, 219 
American beech, 233 
American bistort, 155 
American brooklime, 144 
American chestnut, 234 
American elder, 190 
American hackberry, 220 
American hazelnut, 173 
American lotus, 210 
American mountain ash, 240, 254 
American plum, 203 
American yew, 271 

Apios americana, 149 
Apios priceana, 149 
Apocynum androsaemifolium, 267 
Arctium lappa, 12 


Arctium minus, 112 
Arctostaphylos alpina, 159 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, 159 
Arizona walnut, 244, 247 
arrowhead, 213 
artichoke, Jerusalem, 210 
Asclepias speciosa, 106 
Asclepias syriaca, 106 
Asclepias tuberosa, 267 
Asimina parviflora, 198 
Asimina triloba, 198 
asparagus, 62 

Asparagus officinalis, 62 
Astragalus species, 149 
atamasco lily, 261 


Barbarea verna, 99 

Barbarea vulgaris, 99 

barberry: American, 219; common, 219; 
red-fruited, 219 

basswood, 15 

bayberry: norchern, 174; southern, 174 

bay, California, 198 

beach plum, 167 

beaked hazelnut, 173 

bearberry, 159; alpine b., 159 

bedstraw, 86; northern b., 86 

beech, American, 233 

Berberis canadensis, 219 

Berberis haematocarpa, 219 

Berberis vulgaris, 219 

Berlandier’s lamb’s quarters, 75 

Betula alleghaniensis, 122, 254 

Betula lenta, 122, 253 

Betula lutea, 122, 254 

big shellbark hickory, 243 

bilberry, bog, 164 

birch: sweet (black), 122, 253; yellow, 
122, 254 

bistort: alpine, 155; American, 155; 
western, 155 

black berried elder, 190 

Blackberries, 178 

blackberry: California, 185; common, 183 
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black birch, 122, 253 

black cherry, 204 

black haw, 227 

-black huckleberry, 167 

black mulberry, 200 

black mustard, 100 

black nightshade, 265 

black raspberry, 183 

biack walnut, 244; Texas b.w., 244, 247 

Blueberry and Cranberry Genus, 163 

blueberry: highbush, 164; late sweet, 164; 
swamp, 164; velvet-leaved, 163 

blue elder, 190 

blue flag, 261 

blue oak, 231 

bog bilberry, 164 

box huckleberry, 167 

bracken fern, 58 

Brambles, Blackberries, Raspberries, 178 

Brassica juncea, 100 

Brassica nigra, 100 

Brassica rapa, 100 

breadroot, common, 150 

brooklime, American, 144 

buckeye, Ohio, 272 

buckwheat, tartary, 155 

buffaloberry: Canadian, 179; silver, 179 

bugleweed, 89 

bullbrier, 66 

bull thistle, 115 

bulrush: great, 70; hard-stem, 70 

bunchberry, 143; Swedish b., 143 

burdock: common, 112; great, 112 

bush morning glory, 216 

buttercup, common, 262 

butterfly weed, 267 

butternut, 247 


cactus, saguaro, 5 

calamus, 133 

California bay, 198 
California blackberry, 185 
California grape, 216 
California juniper, 194 
California laurel, 198 
California rose, 220 
California walnut, 247 
Caltha palustris, 100 
camass: death, 258; eastern, 65; western, 136 
camass lily, 65, 136 
Camassia quamash, 136 
Camassia scilloides, 65 
Canada violet, 95 
Canadian buffaloberry, 179 
Capsella bursa-pastoris, 81 


Capsella gracilis, 81 

Capsella rubella, 81 

Carolina hemlock, 122 

Carolina laurelcherry, 204 

Carolina spring beauty, 92 

carrion flower, 66 

Carya alba, 244 

Carya carolinae-septentrionalis, 243 

Carya illinoensis, 240 

Carya laciniosa, 243 

Carya ovata, 243 

Carya tomentosa, 244 

Castanea dentata, 234 

Castanea pumila, 234 

catbries, 65 

cattail, 69; narrow-leaved c., 69 

Ceanothus americanus, 176 

Ceanothus ovatus, 176 

Celtss occidentalis, 220 

Celtis pallida, 220 

Cerastium vulgatum, 85 

Cereus giganteus, 5 

checkerberry, 150 

cheese mallow, 146 

Chenopodium album, 75 

Chenopodium berlandieri, 75 

Chenopodium fremontit, 75 

cherry: black, 204; ground, 149 

chestnut, American, 234 

chestnut oak, 231 

chickweed: common, 85; James, 85; 
mouse-ear, 85; star, 85 

chicory, 115 

China-root, 66 

Chinese mustard, 100 

chinkapin, Allegheny, 234 

chokecherry, common, 204 

chufa, 130 

Cichorium intybus, 115 

Cicuta maculata, 268 

cinnamon fern, 58 

Cirsium vulgare, 115 

Claviceps species, 129 

Claytonia caroliniana, 92 

Claytonia lanceolata, 92 

Claytonia megarhiza, 92 

Claytonia perfoliata, 95 

Claytonia virginica, 91 

cleavers, 86 

Clintonia borealis, 62 

Clintonia umbellata, 62 

clintonia, white, 62 

Clinton's lily, 62 

clover, 15 
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Coccoloba diversifolia, 197 

Coccoloba uvifera, 197 

cockspur hawthorn, 238 

common chokecherry, 204 

common barberry, 219 

common blackberry, 183 

common breadroot, 150 

common burdock, 112 

common buttercup, 262 

common chickweed, 85 

common day lily, 136 

common elder, 190 

common greenbrier, 65 

common milkweed, 106 

common persimmon, 238 

Comptonia peregrina, 174 

Conium maculatum, 268 

coral bean: eastern, 271; southeastern, 271 

corn lily, 62 

Cornus canadensis, 143 

Cornus suecica, 143 

Corylus americana, 173 

Corylus cornuta, 173 

Coulter pine, 193 

cow cress, 82 

cow lily, 213 

cowslip, 100 

cranberry, 163; highbush c., 224, 250; 
mountain c., 163; small, 163 

cranberry tree, 224, 250 

Crataegus, 237 

Crataegus acutifolia, 238 

Crataegus aestivalis, 237 

Crataegus arnoldiana, 237 

Crataegus canadensis, 237 

Crataegus canbyi, 238 

Crataegus crus-galli, 238 

Crataegus mollis, 237 

Crataegus phaenopyrum, 237 

Crataegus pyracanthoides, 238 

Crataegus regalis, 238 

Crataegus submollis, 237 

Crataegus succulenta, 238 

creeping snowberry, 153 

creeping wintergreen, 160 

cress: cow, 82; field, 82 

Crotalaria species, 149 

Cruciferae, 82 

cucumber, Indian, 139 

curled dock, 121 

currant, fragrant golden, 170; golden, 169; 
sticky, 169; subalpine prickly, 170; 
wax, 170 

Currant or Gooseberry Genus, 168 


Cyperus esculentus, 130 


dandelion, 104 
dangleberry, 167 

datil, 134 

Datura stramonium, 262 
deadly nightshade, 265 
death camass, 258 
Dentaria lacimata, 81 
desert hackberry, 220 
digger pine, 193 
Diospyros texana, 238 
Diospyros virginiana, 238 
dock: curied, 121; sour, 121; yellow, 121 
dogbane, 267 

dove plum, 197 

downy hawthorn, 237 
downy serviceberry, 207 
duck potato, 213 

dwarf fireweed, 109 

dwarf huckleberry, 167 
dwarf mallow, 146 

dwarf pawpaw, 198 


early wintercress, 99 

eastern camass, 65 

eastern coral bean, 271 

eastern hemlock, 122 

edible valerian, 89 

Elaeagnus argentea, 179 

elder: American, 190; black berried, 190; 
blue, 190; common, 190; Mexican, 190; 
Pacific, 190; red-fruited, 190 

English yew, 271 

Eptlobium angustifolium, 109 

Eptlobium latifolium, 109 

Erodium cicutarium, 109 

Erythrina flabelliformis, 271 

Erythrina herbacea, 271 

European horse chestnut, 272 

European mountain ash, 240, 254 

European nightshade, 265 

evening primrose, 103 


Fagaceae, 234 

Fagus grandifolia, 233 

false hellebore, 265 

fern: bracken, 58; cinnamon, 58; ostrich, 58; 
sweet, 174 

field cress, 82 

field garlic, 58 

field mustard, 100 


field pennycress, 82 

fig, Indian, 139, 140 
filaree, 109 

fireweed, 109; dwarf f., 109 
flag: blue, 261; sweet, 133 
flatwood plum, 203 

fleshy hawthorn, 238 
foxberry, 163 

Fragaria virginiana, 91 
fragrant golden currant, 170 
Fremont’s lamb’s quarters, 75 
Fremont’.peppergrass, 82 
frost grape, 214 


galinsoga, 159 

Gallinsoga ciliata, 159 

Galinsoga parviflora, 159 

Galium aparine, 86 

Galium boreale, 86 

Gambel’s oak, 231 

garlic: field, 58; wild, 61 

garlic mustard, 85 

Gaultheria hispidula, 153 

Gaultheria humifusa, 160 

Gaultheria ovatifolia, 153, 160 

Gaultheria procumbens, 150 

Gaultheria shallon, 160 

Gaylussacia baccata, 167 

Gaylussacia brachycera, 167 

Gaylussacia dumosa, 167 

Gaylussacia frondosa, 167 

giant knotweed, 99, 155 

glandular mesquite, 189 

glasswort, 76 

goat's beard, 106; yellow g.b., 106 

golden currant, 169 

Gooseberry Genus, 168 

goosegrass, 86 

grape: California, 216; frost, 214; riverside, 
214; sea, 197 

grass: reed, 129; yellow nut, 130 

great bulrush, 70 

great burdock, 112 

greenbrier, 66; common g., 65 

Greene mountain ash, 240, 254 

green pigweed, 72 

Grindelia species, 8 

ground cherry, 149 

groundnut (Aptos americana), 149 

groundnut (Apios priceana}, 149 

guelder rose, 224, 250, 253 


hackberry: American, 220; desert, 220; 
spiny, 220 
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hard-stem bulrush, 70 

haw, black, 227 

hawthorn: cockspur, 238; downy, 237; 
fleshy, 238; May, 237; Washington, 237 

Hawthorns, 237 

hazelnut: American, 173; beaked, 173 

Helianthus annus, 156 

Helianthus tuberosus, 210 

hellebore: false, 265; white, 265 

Hemeracallis fulva, 136 

hemlock: Carolina, 122; eastern, 122; 
mountain, 122; poison, 268; water, 268; 
western, 122 

henbit (Lamium amplexicaule), 116 

henbit (Lamium purpureum)}, 116 

Hibiscus esculentus, 10 6 

hickory: big shellbark, 243; mockernut, 244; 
shagbark, 243 

highbush blueberry, 164 

highbush cranberry, 224, 250 

Hinds walnut, 244, 247 

Hippocastanaceae, 234 

hobblebush, 224 

horehound, water, 89 

horsechestnut, 234, 272 

horse chestnut, European, 273 

horse nettle, 265 

huckleberry: black, 167; box, 167; dwarf, 167 


Impatiens biflora, \19 
Impatiens capensis, 119 
Impatiens pallida, 119 
Indian cucumber, 139 
Indian fig, 139, 140 
Ipomoea leptophylla, 216 
Ipomoea pandurata, 216 
Iris pseudoacorus, 261 
Ir1's versicolor, 261 


jack-in-the-pulpit, 14 
James chickweed, 85 
Japanese knotweed, 99 
Japanese yew, 271 
Jerusalem artichoke, 210 
jewelweed: orange-flowered, 119; yellow- 
flowered, 119 
jimson weed, 262 
Joshua tree, 5 
Juglans californica, 247 
Juglans cinerea, 247 
Juglans hindsii, 244, 247 
Juglans major, 244, 247 
Juglans microtarpa, 244, 247 
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Juglans nigra, 244 

juniper: California, 194; Rocky Mountain, 
194; Utah, 197 

Juniper Genus, 194 

Juniperus, 194 

Juniperus californica, 194 

Juniperus osteosperma, 197 

Juniperus scopulorum, 194 

Juniperus utahensis, 197 


kinnikinick, 159 
knotweed: Alaskan, 99, 155; Japanese, 99; 
giant, 99, 155 


Labrador tea, 160; northern L.t., 160 

Lactuca canadensis, 104 

Lactuca scariola, 104 

Lactuca serriola, 104 

lady’s thumb, 110 

lamb’s quarters, 75; Berlandier’s !.q., 75; 
Fremont’ |.q., 75 

Lamium amplexicaule, 116 

Lamium purpureum, \\6 

lance-leaved pickerelweed, 133 

Laporta canadensis, 79 

late sweet blueberry, 164 

Lathyrus species, 149 

laurel, California, 198 

laurelcherry, Carolina, 204 

Ledum glandulosum, 160 

Ledum groenlandicum, 160 

Ledum palustre, 160 

leek, wild, 61 

lemonade berry, 186, 250 

lemonade sumac, 185 

Lepidium campestre, 82 

Lepidium fremontii, 82 

Lepidium virginicum, 82 

lettuce: miner’s, 95; prickly, 104; wild, 104 

lily: atamasco, 261; camass, 65, 136; 
Clinton's, 62; common day, 136; corn, 
62; cow, 213; lotus, 210; water, 210; 
yellow pond, 213 

Lindera benzoin, 219 

lingenberry, 163 

live-forever, 110 

locoweed, point, 149 

lotus, American, 210 

lotus lily, 210 

Lycopus aniplecteris, 89 

Lycopus uniflorus, 89 


mallow: cheese, 146; dwarf, 146; marsh, 146 
Malva neglecta, 146 


Malva rotundifolia, 146 

mandrake, 140 

maple: Norway, 126, 257; red, 257; sugar, 
125, 257 

marigold, marsh, 100 

marsh mallow, 146 

marsh marigold, 100 

Matteucia pensylvanica, 58 

Matteucia struthiopteris, 58 

May apple, 140, 262 

May hawthorn, 237 

Medeola virginiana, 139 

Melrlotus alba, 267 

Melilotus officinalis, 265 

Memispermum canadense, 215 

Mentha piperita, 143 

Mentha spicata, 144 

mesquite, 189; glandular, 189; screwbean 
m., 189 

Mexican elder, 190 

Mexican pinyon, 193, 228 

milkweed, common, 106; showy, 106 

milk vetch, 149 

miner's lettuce, 95; Siberian m.!., 95 

mockernut hickory, 244 

Monolepis nuttalliana, 75 

Montia perfoliata, 95 

Montia sibirica, 95 

moonseed, 215 

morning glory, bush, 216 

Morus alba, 200 

Morus microphylla, 200 

Morus nigra, 200 

Morus rubra, 200 

mountain ash: American, 240, 254; 
European, 240, 254; Greene, 240, 254; 
Sitka, 240, 254 

mountain cranberry, 163 

mountain hemlock, 122 

mountain Labrador tea, 160 

mountain sorrel, 153 

mouse-ear chickweed, 85 

mulberry: black, 200; red, 200; Texas, 200; 
white, 200 

mustard: black, 100; Chinese, 100; field, 100; 
garlic, 85 

Myrica cerifera, 174 

Myrica gale, 176 

Myrica pensylvanica, 174 

myrtle, wax, 174 


nannyberry, 227 
narrow-leaved catcail, 69 
Nasturtium officinale, 146 
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Nelumbo lutea, 210 

nettle, 79; horse n., 265; slender n., 79; 
stinging n., 79; wood n., 79 

New Jersey tea, 176 

nightshade: black (deadly), 265; European, 265; 
silverleaf, 265 

nodding onion, 58 

northern bayberry, 174 

northern bedstraw, 86 

northern Labrador tea, 160 

northern red oak, 233 

northern wild raisin, 227 

Norway maple, 126, 257 

Nuphar advena, 213 

Nuphar polysepalum, 213 

nut grass, yellow, 130 

Nymphaea species, 210 


oak: blue, 231; chestnut, 231; Gambel’s, 231; 
northern red, 233; white, 228 

Oaks, 228 

Oenothera biennts, 103 

Ohio buckeye, 272 

okra, 106 

onion: nodding, 58; wild, 58 

Opuntia humifusa, 139 

Opuntia phaeacantha, 140 

orange-flowered jewelweed, 119 

Ornithogalum nutans, 258 

Ornithogalum umbellatum, 258 

orphine, 110 

ostrich fern, 58 

Osumunda cinnamomea, 58 

Oxyria digyna, 153 

Oxytropis species, 149 

oyster plant, 112 


Pacific elder, 190 

pale touch-me-not, 119 

pale violet, 96 

papaw, 198; dwarf p., 198 

Parry pinyon, 228 

pasture rose, 223 

pawpaw, 198 

pear, prickly, 139, 140 

pea, scurf, 150 

pecan, 240 

pennycress, 82; field p., 82 
peppergrass, 82; Fremont’ p., 82 
peppermint, 143 

persimmon: common, 238; Texas, 238 
phragmites, 129 

Phragmites communis, 129 
Physalis pubescens, 149 


Phytolacca americana, 96, 267 

pickerelweed, 130; lance-leaved p., 133 

pigweed, 72; green p., 72 

pine: Coulter, 193; digger, 193; pinyon, 228; 
singleleaf pinyon, 193; sugar, 193 

Pinus cembroides, 193, 228 

Pinus coulteri, 193 

Pinus edulis, 228 

Pinus lambertiana, 193 

Pinus monophylla, 193 

Pinus quadrifolia, 228 

Pinus sabiniana, 193 

piayon: Mexican, 193, 228; Parry, 228 

pinyon pine, 228 

Plantago juncoides, 79 

Plantago major, 79 

plantain, 79; seaside p., 79 

plum: American, 203; beach, 167; dove, 197; 
flatwood, 203; wild, 203 

Podophyllum peltatum, 140, 262 

point locoweed, 149 

poison hemlock, 268 

poison ivy, 272 

poison oak, 185, 186, 272 

poison sumac, 185, 250 

pokeweed, 96, 267 

Polygonum alaskanum, 99, 155 

Polygonum bistortotdes, 155 

Polygonum cuspidatum, 99 

Polygonum persicaria, 110 

Polygonum sachalinense, 99, 155 

Polygonum tataricum, 155 

Polygonum viviparum, 155 

Pontederia cordata, 130 

Pontederia lanceolata, 133 

Portulaca neglecta, 156 

Portulaca oleracea, 156 

Portulaca retusa, 156 

potato, duck, 213 

potato vine, wild, 216 

poverty weed, 75 

prickly lettuce, 104 

prickly pear, 139, 140 

primrose, evening, 103 

Prosopis glandulosa, 189 

Prosopis pubescens, 189 

Prosopis veluntina, 189 

Prunus americana, 203 

Prunus caroliniana, 204 

Prunus maritima, 167 

Prunus serotina, 204 

Prunus umbellata, 203 

Prunus virginiana, 204 

Psoralea esculenta, 150 
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Psoralea bypogala, 150 
Psoralea tenuifolia, 150 
Pteretis nodulosa, 58 
Preridium aquilinum, 58 
purslane, 156 

pusley, 156 


Quercus alba, 228 

Quercus douglasii, 231 

Quercus subgenus Erythrobalanus, 233 
Quercus gambelii, 231 

Quercus prinus, 231 

Quercus rubra, 233 

quickweed, 159 


raisin, northern wild, 227 
ramp, 6] 

Ranunculus acris, 262 
Raspberries, 178 

raspberry: black, 183; red, 180 
ractlebox, 149 

Red/Black Oak Group, 233 
red-fruited barberry, 219 
red-fruited elder, 190 

red maple, 257 

red mulberry, 200 

red oak, northern, 233 

red raspberry, 180 

redroot (Amaranthus retroflexus), 72 
red root (Ceanothus ovatus), 176 
red shepherd’ purse, 81 

reed grass, 129 

Rhus diversiloba, 186, 272 
Rhus glabra, 185 

Rhus integrifolia, 185, 186, 250 
Rhus ovata, 185 

Rhus radicans, 272 

Rhus toxicodendron, 272 

Rhus trilobata, 186 

Rhus typhina, 186, 250 

Rhus vernix, 250 

Ribes, 168 

Ribes aureum, 169 

Ribes cereum, 170 

Ribes montigenum, 170 
Ribes odoratum, 170 

Ribes viscosissimum, 169 

rice, wild, 129 

riverside grape, 214 

Rocky Mountain juniper, 194 
root, red, 176 

Rorippa nasturtium-aquaticum, 146 
Rosa, 220 

Rosa californica, 220 


Rosa carolina, 223 

Rosa eglanteria, 223 

Rosa rugosa, 223 

rose: California, 220; guelder, 224, 250, 253; 
pasture, 223; sweetbrier, 223; wild, 223, 
wrinkled, 223 

roseroot, 110 

Roses, 220 

Rubus, 178 

Rubus allegheniensis, 183 

Rubus idaeus var. strigosus, 180 

Rubus occidentalis, 183 

Rubus parviflorus, 180 

Rubus phoenicolasius, 180 

Rubus strigosus, 180 

Rubus ursinus, 185 

Rumex acetosella, 121 

Rumex crispus, 121 

Russian thistle, 76 


Sagittaria latifolia, 213 

Saguaro cactus, 5 

salal, 160 

Salicornia europaea, 76 

Salicornia virginica, 76 

salsify, 112 

Salsola kali, 76 

saltwort, 76 

Sambucus callicarpa, 190 

Sambucus canadensis, 190 

Sambucus cerulea, 190 

Sambucus melanocarpa, 190 

Sambucus mexicana, 190 

Sambucus pubens, 190 

Saskatoon serviceberry, 207 

sassafras, 125 

Sassafras albidum, 125 

Scirpus acutus, 70 

Scirpus validus, 70 

screwbean mesquite, 189 

scurf pea, 150 

sea grape, 197 

seaside plantain, 79 

Sedum purpureum, 110 

Sedum rosea, 110 

Serviceberry: downy, 207; Saskatoon, 207 

Serviceberry Genus, 207 

shagbark hickory, 243 

sheep sorrel, 121 

Shepherdia argentea, 179 

Shepherdia canadensis, 179 

shepherd's purse, 81; red s.p., 81; slender 
s.p., 81 

showy milkweed, 106 
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Siberian miner's lettuce, 95 

silverberry, 179 

silver buffaloberry, 179 

silverleaf nightshade, 265 

singleleaf pinyon pine, 193 

Sitka mountain ash, 240, 254 

skunk cabbage, 14 

slender nettle, 79 

slender shepherd's purse, 81 

small cranberry, 163 

smarcweed, alpine, 155 

Smilax bona-nox, 66 

Smilax californica, 66 

Smilax herbacea, 66 

Smilax rotundifolia, 65 

Smilax tamnoides, 66 

smooth sumac, 185 

snowberry, creeping, 153 

soapweed, 134 

Solanum carolinense, 265 

Solanum dulcamara, 265 

Solanum elaeagnifolinm, 265 

Solanum nigrum, 265 

Sonchus arvensis, 103 

Sorbus americana, 240, 254 

Sorbus aucuparia, 240, 254 

Sorbus scopulina, 240, 254 

Sorbus sitchensis, 240, 254 

sorrel: mountain, 153; sheep, 121 

sour dock, 121 

southern bayberry, 174 

southern wood violet, 116 

southwestern coral bean, 271 

sow thistle, 103 

Spanish bayonet, 134 

spatterdock, 213 

spearmint, 144 

spice bush, 219° 

spiny hackberry, 220 

spotted touch-me-not, 119 

spring beauty, 91; alpine s.b., 92; Carolina 
s.b., 92; western s.b., 92 

squashberry, 227, 253 

squawbush, 186 

staghorn sumac, 186, 250 

scar chickweed, 85 

starflower, 139 

star of Bethlehem, 258 

Stellaria jamesiana, 85 

Stellaria media, 85 

Stellaria pubera, 85 

sticky currant, 169 

stinging nettle, 79 

storksbill, 109 


strawberry, wild, 91 

subalpine prickly currant, 170 

sugar bush, 185 

sugar maple, 125, 257 

sugar pine, 193 

sumac: lemonade, 185; smooth, 185; staghorn, 
186, 250 

sunflower, 156 

swamp blueberry, 164 

Swedish bunchberry, 143 

sweet birch, 122, 253 

sweetbrier rose, 223 

sweetclover, white, 267; yellow, 265 

sweet fern, 174 

sweet flag, 133 

sweet gale, 176 


Taraxacum officinale, 104 

tartary buckwheat, 155 

tarweed, 8 

Taxus baccata, 271 

Taxus canadensis, 271 

Taxus cuspidata, 271 

tea: Labrador, 160; mountain Labrador, 160; 
New Jersey, 176; northern Labrador, 160 

Texas black walnut, 244, 247 

Texas mulberry, 200 

Texas persimmon, 238 

Texas wildrice, 129 

thimbleberry, 180 

thistle: bull, 115; Russian, 76; sow, 103 

Thlaspi arvense, 82 

Thlaspi perfoliatum, 82 

toothwort, 81 

touch-me-not, pale, 119; spotted, 119 

Toxicodendron diversiloba, 185 

Toxicodendron radicans, 272 

Toxicodendron vernix, 185 

Tragopogon dubius, 106 

Tragopogon porrtfolius, 112 

Tragopogon pratensis, 106 

Trientalis borealis, 139 

Tsuga canadensis, 122 

Tsuga caroliniana, 122 

Tsuga heterophylla, 122 

Tsuga mertensiana, 122 

tule, 70 

Typha angustifolia, 69 

Typha latifolia, 69 


Umbellularia californica, 198 
Urtica dioica, 79 

Urtica gracilis, 79 

Utah juniper, 197 
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Vaccinium, 163 

Vaccinium angustifolium, 164 

Vaccinium corymbosum, 164 

Vaccinium macrocarpon, 163 

Vaccinium myrtilloides, 163 

Vaccinium oxycoccos, 163 

Vaccinium uliginosum, 164 

Vaccinium vitis-idaea, 163 

Valeriana edulis, 89 

valerian, edible, 89 

velvet-leaved blueberry, 163 

Veratrum viride, 265 

Veronica americana, 144 

vetchling, 149 

vetch, milk, 149 

Viburnum alnifolium, 224 

Viburnum cassinoides, 227 

Viburnum edule, 227, 253 

Viburnum lentago, 227 

Viburnum opulus, 224, 250, 253 

Viburnum pauciflorum, 224, 250 

Viburnum pruntfolium, 227 

Viburnum trilobum, 224, 250 

Viola canadensis, 95 

Viola hirsutula, 16 

Viola palmata, 116 

Viola purpurea, 116 

Viola striata, 96 

violet: Canada, 95; pale, 96; southern wood, 
116; western mountain, 116; wood, 116 

Vitis, 214 

Vitis californica, 216 

Vitis riparia, 214 

Vitis vulpina, 214 


walnut: Arizona, 244, 247; black, 244; 
California, 247; Hinds, 244, 247; Texas 
black, 244, 247 

wapato, 213 

Washington hawthorn, 237 

watercress, 146 

water hemlock, 268 

water horehound, 89 

water lily, 210 

wax currant, 170 

wax myrtle, 174 

western bistort, 155 


western camass, 136 

western hemlock, 122 

western mountain violet, 116 

western spring beauty, 92 

western wintergreen, 160 

white clintonia, 62 

white hellebore, 265 

white mulberry, 200 

white oak, 228 

white sweetclover, 267 

wild garlic, 61 

Wild Grapes, 214 

wild leek, 61 

wild lettuce, 104 

wild onion, 58 

wild plum, 203 

wild potato vine, 216 

wild raisin, northern, 227 

wild rice, 129 

wildrice, Texas, 129 

wild rose, 223 

wild strawberry, 91 

wineberry, 180 

wintercress, 99; early w., 99 

wintergreen, 150; creeping w., 160; western 
w., 160 

wood nettle, 79 

wood violet, 116; southern w.v., 116 

wrinkled rose, 223 


yellow birch, 122, 254 

yellow dock, 121 

yellow flag, 261 

yellow-flowered jewelweed, 119 

yellow goat's beard, 106 

yellow nut grass, 130 

yellow pond lily, 213 

yellow sweetclover, 265 

yew, American, 271; English, 271; 
Japanese, 271 

Yucca baccata, 134 

Yucca brevifolia, 5 

Yucca glauca, 134 

Zephyranthes atamasco, 261 

Zigadenus venenosus, 258 

Zizania aquatica, 129 

Zizania texana, 129 


